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Whats in the air? 


This man is looking at air. The unusual instrument he is using is an 
interferometer—one of three used in industrial hygiene in the United States. 
It enables him, through color patterns, to measure concentrations of 
vapors and gases present in the air. 
This is one of many ways in which American Cyanamid Company 
protects the health of its employees as part of a broad program of preventive 
medicine. Under the direction of a Central Medical Department, a staff of 
doctors, nurses and industrial hygienists is organized to promote 
good health at each of Cyanamid's plants and offices throughout the country 
—and provide prompt medical aid when needed. Members of the medical AMERICAN vunid COMPANY 
department work closely with local specialists and family physicians in 
protecting employee health. They also cooperate with customers, and 
with industry and professional groups in maintaining high health standards. 
And they exercise constant vigilance over all Cyanamid products and 
processes to make sure that no health hazard exists without proper safeguards. 
American Cyanamid Company believes good health is a most important 
asset. This is why it was one of the first in the country to initiate a modern, 
comprehensive program of preventive medicine. 
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HAT’S HOW one of America’s business 
leaders puts it. He says, “We hear of the so- 
called happy lives of people under this or that 
ism, only to learn later that those people are 
starving, and only guns keep them from escaping. 


“We read violent attacks on ‘greedy’ America 
by foreigners. Then we learn that only our 
system and our machinery can produce enough 
for ourselves plus the millions in food, cloth- 

; ing, protection we give to others throughout 
the world. 
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Democracy groans its way upward 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


“We have trouble at home —strikes, industry 
quarrels, political name-calling. Yet somehow 
our slums are getting cleared, our hospitals and 
child care are adding years to life, and the billions 
we have earned by our hard work, feed and clothe 
and protect the poor of a large part of the world. 


“Nobody thinks our country is perfect; we’re 
always trying to improve. But don’t let’s let 
others give us an inferiority complex — democ- 
racy is groaning and struggling — but forward 
and upward just the same.” 


‘WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
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%& What Fellow Senators 


Say About McCarthy 


For three days, the Senate debated 


THIS 


a resolution to censure Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, Wisconsin Republican. 
There was praise for Mr. McCarthy— 


and there was criticism. Here, from 


ISSUE 


the official record, is what his fellow 
Senators said about him. Here, too, are 
the six Senators who will judge his 


case. See page 101. 


% The Latest About High Blood Pressure 


Can medical science now control this disease that afflicts one 
out of three Americans? Dr. Robert W. Wilkins, a specialist, 
gives the answers in an interview beginning on page 28. 


% What's Behind the Rash of Business Mergers 


More and more, big companies are combining to make even 
bigger companies. You see it in autos, steel and many other 
industries. For the explanation, see page 68. 
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AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT... 


The atom will 
produce power 
for homes in 
> to 10 years 


Full-sized plants will generate 
electricity from atomic energy 
without government subsidy. 


Biggest question in producing electricity with 
atomic energy has not been: Can it be done?— 
but: How can it be done economically on a full- 
scale basis so that many areas and many people 
can benefit? 

America is now very close to a practical 
answer. 

We already know the kinds of plants which 
will be feasible, how they will operate, and we 
can estimate what their expenses will be. In five 
years—certainly within ten—a number of them 
will be operating at about the same cost as those 
using coal. They will be privately financed, built 
without government subsidy. 

Developing the right fuel element is still a 
problem, but the Atomic Energy Commission, 
General Electric scientists and other experts 
are all working on a solution. And real prog- 
ress is being made. 


—_—— 
Protective plastic suit enables technician to work safely. 
12,000 G-E employees are assigned to atomic projects. 


























Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 

z Atomic power plant of type developed by the A. E. C.’s 

(2 \ Argonne National Laboratory. Fissionable material 

(5 7 \ E R A L HG f L E C T R | C serves as fuel to produce steam which powers turbine. 
\ {oy For more information from G. E.’s Atomic Power 


Study, write Dept. C; 2-119, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Free! Fire “DANGERater” tells 
in 30 seconds if your safe would 
incinerate your vital records .. . 
put you out of business! 


Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based on 
thousands of fires. Figures in over a dozen 
vital factors about your business. Dials answer, 
which may save you from ruin. Mail coupon 
for ““DANGERater” now. Tomorrow might be 
too late! 


\ Mail coupon now ! 


* Mosler Safe “7 


82nd. Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y., Dep’t USN-8. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your new 
Mosler Fire “DANGERater:” 
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POSITION 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS 
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The March of the News 


WORLD-AFFAIRS LECTURE 


T IS POOR PSYCHOLOGY, said President 
| Eisenhower, for the U.S. to go around 
shouting about its role as leader of the 
free world. It would be wiser, said the 
President, to talk less, act more as a 
“good partner,” stop trying to tell other 
countries that our ideas are the only 
good ones. 

Mr. Eisenhower was putting into 
words what he had learned during his 
years of military service: that a good 
platoon leader is the one who gets his 
men to go along because they believe in 
him, not because he holds the club of 
authority over their heads. 

The President’s lecture on how to con- 
duct U. S. foreign policy will undoubted- 
ly be well received by U.S. allies. 
Whether it will be as well received by 
those who do most of the shouting is 
something else again. 


“WINDFALL” HOUSING 


HE SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE Closed 
Naces the Washington phase of its 
housing-scandal hearings, made plans to 
go on the road. If the field hearings 
turned up as much “windfall” profiteer- 
ing as the Senators heard about in Wash- 
ington, they were in for a busy time. 

Among final witnesses in the capital 
was Morris Cafritz, prominent Washing- 
ton real estate owner. He heard Com- 
mittee investigators charge him with 
making a “windfall” profit of $552,000 
in construction of a District of Columbia 
apartment project. 

Mr. Cafritz got a Government-insured 
mortgage under now-extinct provisions 
of federal housing law. Congress, hear- 
ing such stories, was unlikely ever to 
revive those provisions. 


ANTISUBVERSION BILLS 


HE ADMINISTRATION'S antisubversive 
| bran program was coming along. 
How much would finally be passed, how- 
ever, was doubtful. Approved by the 
House was a measure granting immunity 
to witnesses who decline to testify on 
grounds of self-incrimination. It would 
apply only in subversion cases, both in 
congressional hearings and the courts. 
If the immunity were granted and the 
witness still refused to talk, he could be 
prosecuted for contempt. 

Previously passed by the House were 
three other antisubversive bills. They 
would legalize wire-tap evidence in na- 
tional-security cases, provide the death 
penalty for peacetime spying, strip citi- 






zenship from those convicted of trying 
to overthrow the Government. None has 
passed the Senate. 

The Senate’s bill giving immunity to 
witnesses covers all types of cases, but 
only testimony before congressional com- 
mittees. Next step: conference to straight- 
en out the differences—if there’s time be- 
fore adjournment. 


CORPORAL TO EUROPE 


HE ARSENAL of U.S. atomic weapons 
| poten on the rim of the Russian em- 
pire in Europe was growing. The Army 
said it was sending across the Atlantic a 
battalion of Corporals—guided missiles 
that carry an atomic warhead. The 
Corporal, used in support of ground op- 
erations, is said to carry an atomic charge 
greater than that delivered by the Hiro- 
shima bomb (equivalent to 20,000 tons 
of TNT). 

The Corporal joins in Europe five 
battalions (about 30 guns) of atomic can- 
non, the Air Force’s Matador, pilotless 
bomber also capable of delivering an 
A-bomb. And soon to be added to the 
group is Honest John, Army rocket 
equipped with an atomic warhead. 


EMPLOYERS’ RIGHTS 


MPLOYERS, said the National Labor 
. Relations Board, can question em- 
ployes about union affiliations if they do 
not try to interfere with the workers’ 
right to belong to a union. The decision, 
3 to 2, reversed a long-standing Board 
policy set when it had a Democratic ma- 
jority. It now has, 3 to 2, a Republican 
majority. 

Under “proper safeguards,” said the 
Board, questioning of workers as to their 
union membership or activities “does not 
in itself imply any threat.” 


HOUSE VS. HISS PENSION 


ey HOUSE APPROVED, sent to the-Senate 
a bill denying pensions to federal 
workers convicted of felonies or who take 
refuge in the Fifth Amendment. The 
House action was unanimous, was pre- 
ceded by no debate. 

It was prompted by the fact that a 
former Government employe named Al- 
ger Hiss, due to get out of prison next 
year, was entitled to a pension of $715 a 
year after reaching the age of 62. Hiss, 
convicted of perjury for denying he gave 
secrets to a Soviet spy ring, will do with- 
out his pension if the bill passes, but will 
get back some $1,800 he contributed to 
the pension fund, plus interest. 
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These little “ladders” are examples 
of miniaturization. They were de- 
vised at Western Electric as a new 
way to mount tiny electrical compo- 
nents—crystals, resistors, condensers 
—close together, economically, help- 
ing to keep telephone costs down. 
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Alice in Mini-Land 


Your eyes — like Alice’s — would widen to behold the 
improbable tininess of many things now going to 
work for you in telephone equipment. Making small 
things smaller goes on in a big way here at Western 
Electric where Bell telephone equipment is made. 


And, it’s big news for telephone users in two ways. 
For example, “miniaturization”, as it’s called, often 
lets designers plan telephone equipment so it costs 
less, works better, or both. Then, too, space saved on 
a small unit, repeated many, many times, grows and 


A UNIT OF THE 
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grows in importance — until eventually thousands of 
dollars may be saved in costly building construction 
alone. All this means lower cost in running the tele- 
phone business. 


So, Alice actually is looking at proof of the value of 
Western Electric’s teamwork with its partners— Bell 
Laboratories and the Bell telephone operating com- 
panies. This teamwork is a big reason why your Bell 
telephone service has gone up in price so much less 
than most other things you buy. 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Wilson Puts Defense Ahead of Budget . . . Otto John Spied 
For Both Sides . . . Churchill Annoyed at U.S. Over Suez 


President Eisenhower expects that the 
special Senate committee appointed 
to pass judgment on Senator Joseph 
McCarthy will put off a report until 
after the November elections. It re- 
mains a White House wish that the 
Wisconsin Senator not be called upon 
to participate in the coming political 
campaigns. 


& & = 


Mr. Eisenhower deals directly with 
Vice President Richard Nixon on all 
White House moves to apply restraints 
upon Senator McCarthy. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is understood to have held 
a veto over many proposals in the 
McCarthy dispute. 


x * * 


The President is coming around to the 
idea that Theodore Roosevelt was 
right when he said that, in dealing 
with the outside world, this country 
should “speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” Orders are out to do less talk- 
ing about how U.S. thinks the world 
should be run. 


x * * 


Paul Hoffman, Marshall Plan head 
in the Truman Administration, con- 
tinues to exercise a good deal of influ- 
ence on President Eisenhower's for- 
eign-policy ideas. Mr. Hoffman and 
the President are close friends. 


a oe 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, is converted to the idea that 
some of the planned cuts in military 
spending are going to have to be aban- 
doned even if that does complicate the 
problem of George Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is having 
trouble balancing the Government’s 
budget. 


xk tk 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the three service staff chiefs are unan- 





imous in their conclusions that the 
French defeat in Indo-China makes it 
necessary for this country to spend 
more, not less, on defense. 


x & 


John A. Hannah, former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, disclosed the 
Government’s new man-power pro- 
gram—armed forces of 6 million men 
“on call”—without prior clearance 
from the White House. The White 
House had promised Congress it 
would not reopen the draft issue un- 
til next year. That’s why the Hannah 
statement got a cool response from 
members of the White House staff. 


x * * 


Val Peterson, Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator, suddenly is finding himself 
in the middle of top-level planning 
operations. New weapons in Russia’s 
hands have forced the White House 
to give more than lip service to plans 
for dealing with home-defense prob- 
lems that would come with any war. 


x kek 


The National Security Council—top- 
level policy group that was supposed 
to guide the U.S. in world affairs—is 
being pictured by insiders as a glori- 
fied debating society. Trend is to form 
smaller groups to do the planning. 


a. @ 


William Knowland, California Sena- 
tor and Senate Majority Leader, is 
being tipped that the White House 
staff is critical of him and compares 
him unfavorably with Charles Hal- 
leck, Indiana Representative, who is 
Majority Leader in the House. Sena- 
tor Knowland, the White House group 
feels, is too independent. 


x * *® 


Oveta Culp Hobby, Welfare Secretary 
in the Eisenhower Cabinet, is going 
to try again in 1955 to sell Congress 
on a Government plan for reinsurance 


of private health-insurance plans. Mrs 
Hobby ran into great difficulty with 
Congress on some of her plans. 


x * *& 


Democrats, hoping for gains in the 
farm areas of the country, are plan- 
ning to point out that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is using large sums of money 
to stabilize prices of rubber, tin, 
copper and other products from 
abroad while critical of the use of dol- 
lars to support farm prices at home. 


x * * 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, is not at all happy 
about the pressure that was applied 
to him by the U.S. to bring about the 
deal that will result in withdrawal of 
British troops from the Suez Canal. 
Sir Winston doubted that this was the 
best solution of a difficult problem. 


x & & 


Clement Attlee, British Labor Party 
leader, is expected to say some kind 
words about Sir Winston when he 
sees Russia’s Georgi Malenkov. Sir 
Winston’s “be reasonable to Russia” 
theme has cut the ground out from 
under Labor Party policy, so Mr. 
Attlee would like to get credit in case 
Malenkov should invite Sir Winston 
to visit Moscow. 


eo‘ « 


Soviet spy Yuri Rastovorov, who 
changed sides in Tokyo, is reported 
to have disclosed that Russia’s spy 
organization had help on a high level 
in the British Foreign Office. 


xk * 


Otto John, head of the security or- 
ganization in West Germany, who de- 
fected to the Communist side, definite- 
ly is set down now as a double agent 
who had been serving both the Com- 
munists and the non-Communists. 
Double agents pose a serious problem 
in the spy business. 
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YOUR 


|NEXT CAR 
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WILL IT BE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY IN ALL 5 OF THESE WAYS? 





Bigger Differences in Value face today’s car buyer 
than has ever been the case, even among cars at 
similar prices. You can learn how big the difference is, 
whatever price you have in mind, if you will first 
visit a dealer showing the 1954 Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial cars. Here you can 
try... 


@ America’s foremost powerplants ... from the 
sparkling Plymouth PowerFlow to new V-8’s, 
which for the first time bring airplane 
engine principles of power and performance 
to the motor car buyer... 


@ PowerFlite, a wholly new automatic, 
no-clutch drive so smooth and so swift that 
its action will at once stamp “‘yesterday”’ 
on any other automatic transmission 
you may have tried... 


@ Power Steering that works full-time, 
not part-time, giving an easy yet steady 
new sense of control and command that’s 


WONDERFUL THINGS KEEP COMING YOUR WAY FROM 


PLYMOUTH ¢ DODGE + DESOTO - CHRYSLER ¢ IMPERIAL 


entirely different from and far superior to the 
off-and-on versions offered on some cars today ... 


@ Safety-Power Brakes, proved by 5 years of 
owner use, which excel all others in their 
smoothness, sureness, long life and safety... 


@ A really new, true all-road ride made possible 
only by amazing Oriflow, an entirely new 
and far more powerful type of shock absorber... 


@ In addition to these 5 great new features, 
here you'll find a whole range of new cars, 
each having many dollars’ worth of built-in 
values and features which other cars either 
do not offer at all, or offer only at extra cost... 


These are things you ought to know first-hand before 
you invest in any car today. And the Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer who represents 
these cars is eager to have you drop in. He’s eager 
to “talk turkey” when it comes to trade-in and to the 
payment terms that suit you best. Won’t you come 
in to see him soon? 


Drive Them! Price Them! 
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JOHNSON tells the PHILADELPHIA STORY 
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From historic Independence Hall to “push button” factories and 
skyscrapers, Philadelphia’s important buildings depend on 
Johnson for the finest in automatic temperature control. ‘There 

is comfort control by Johnson in 3 of every 4 major office buildings 
with control... in every leading bank, including the new Central- r 
Penn National Bank, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia Saving Fund Society . . . in scores of } 
branch banks... in Gedling clubs, hotels, churches . oc 3 


The varied and intricate temperature control problems of indus- 
try are solved expertly by Johnson. The plants of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, The 
Budd Co., SKF Industries, Inc., and National Biscuit Co. are 
among the many industrial buildings served. You'll find wer 
Control in 24 buildings at Philadelphia General Hospital . 

4 of the city’s 6 major postwar bee rojects, including pay 
winning Lankenau Hospital . . . in 2 of the 3 newspapers. 


Over 400 Philadelphia area schools have Johnson Control! So do 
buildings at U. of Pennsylvania, Temple U. and most other col- 
leges . . . the new International Airport Terminal . Wana- 
maker’s, Strawbridge & Clothier, Sadinedueen and untold other 
stores and shops... most of the railroad terminals...the majority 
of all public and government buildings, including the U.S. Court- 
house, McCoach Recreation Center, City Hall Annex, Franklin 
Institute and the Philadelphia Free Library. 


It is a fact easily and quickly demonstrated that ‘‘Planned-for-the-Purpose” Johnson Control insures the ultimate 
in comfort, convenience and economy. That is the simple, compelling reason why it is the choice of the majority 
of Philadelphia’s, and the nation’s, outstanding buildings. These same benefits are readily available to your own 
building, small or large. 


If you plan to build or modernize, remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or air conditioning control is 
best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to planning, manufacturing and 
installing automatic temperature control systems. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 
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PLANNING MANUFACTURING INSTALLING SINCE 1885 
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Politics from now on will grow in importance. Political battles, now 
shaping up, will decide who controls the next Congress. Control of Congress, 
decided in November, 1954, will give a clue to who holds the White House after 
1956. A party in power, losing at mid-term, usually is in trouble. 


Mr. Eisenhower, turning his thoughts to November, will claim this: 

Wars are ended under a Republican Administration. Casualty lists are a 
thing of the past. Spending cuts, already 7 billions, will grow. 

Tax cuts have followed spending cuts. Federal pay rolls are down 213,000. 

Qld people, at the same time, are getting bigger pensions with even bigger 
pensions to come. Young people need no longer go to war. Wage earners are 
getting record hourly pay, and businessmen are assured a friendly government. 

Savers and investors have a sound dollar for first time since 1940. 

St. Lawrence Waterway, long promised, now is to be built. The atom is 
going to be opened up to private use. Money is low-cost and abundant. 

Added up, with the prospect of good business thrown in, the Eisenhower 
claims are regarded by Republicans as offering a potent voter appeal. 





























Democrats, on their part, are ready with counterclaims; are set to make 
their appeal to discontented groups who may hold the balance. 

Unemployed, centered in industrial areas, will be told that the party in 
power is responsible for their plight. Wrege earners will hear that the business 
groups run things in Government, get the big breaks. 

Farmers will be reminded that their lot is far from good; that it is the 
farmer who is being squeezed most in the present period. 

An unbalanced budget, continuing, will be thrown up to Eisenhower. So will 
the prospect of a record national debt in a Republican Administration. 

Indo-China loss, truce in Korea on a basis that gave gains to Communists 
will be expected by Democrats to offset some of the effect of war's end. 











Eisenhower, to hold Congress, will need to reverse historic trends. 

History shows, with few exceptions, that the party in power tends to lose 
seats in Congress in years when a President is not being elected. 

In 1954, Republicans, on balance, must hold all that they have to keep 
control of Congress. A loss of one Senate seat, two House seats can shift 
control to the Democrats; can then complicate the Republican problem in 1956. 

At this point, as Ike gets set to campaign, betting suggests: 

Odds are better than even that Republicans will hold the Senate. 


Odds are less than even that Republicans will keep House control. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Eisenhower's second two years, if Congress control is divided, will be less 
of a honeymoon, more of a running battle, than his first two years. 


Big uncertainty in the 1954 elections will be the issue of Communism on one 
side, that of McCarthy on the other side. White House strategy is to try to 
keep both issues out of the campaign. Developing events will determine how and 
where these issues will crop up in separacve States and districts. 


Business, by election time, almost surely will be picking up. 

Business trend, right now, is a’ bit down, on balance. Auto output is being 
cut. Auto sales aren't quite as good as expected. Farm income still is easing 
off. Farm-equipment industry is slow. These are drags. 

Building boom, however, is continuing to run strongly. Retail sales, high 
all along, are rising a bit, over all. Inventories are declining. A base, in 
other words, is being laid for better times late in the year. 























Autos will perk up with new models. Building will remain high. 

Government spending, cut sharply in months past, will level off or rise 
somewhat. Military spending is to hold higher than planned earlier. There is a 
rising trend in State and local government spending. 

Inventory replacement will be forced before long. 

No new weak spots for business are in sight. Improvement in the auto 
industry, replacement instead of liquidation of inventories, stable instead of 
declining Federal Government spending will result in some rise. 











Stock-market rise, for some groups, may have discounted much prosperity. 
Stocks, it is well to remember, can go down as well as up. 

Buying of stocks, until recently, tended to center in institutions, in 
investment trusts, some pension funds, in estates and trust funds. Signs now 
Suggest that the general public, with money to invest, is more interested. 

Good times, immense savings, low-cost and abundant money, a gesture that 
gives a small break to dividend income under income tax laws, all can serve to 
whet the public appetite for stock ownership. A strong market for equities, at 
the same time, is viewed with official favor. 

It does pay, however, to be watchful of speculative excesses. 











Draft, almost surely, will be renewed after June 30, 1955. Draft term is 
likely to remain at two years, although pressure will grow for a shorter term. 

Reserve plan, all shaped at the White House, will have hard sledding in the 
next Congress. Reserve idea is to force men, after active service, to keep up 
regular training for six years, to be members of specific units that would be 
subject to immediate call in event of an emergency. 

Big problem: How to maintain indefinitely active military forces more than 
double the pre-Korea size, plus an active Reserve of equal size. 

The next Congress will tackle that one. It will be played down now. 











Tendency from now on will be for U.S. to speak more softly in world 
affairs, to get out front less often. Tough talk, then retreat in Indo-China, 
hurt U.S. prestige. Idea now is to let others do some of the leading, with U.S. 
holding the checkbook and supplying many men, but not dictating. 
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For over a week, poor Mr. Bleak 


has been told, “Spare parts are coming!’” But RAILWAY EXPRESS delivered Peak’s, 
ef een o g 


and his production’s humming! 
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Whether you're sending or receiving... Q Aq 
whether your shipment is big or small... E X P R E S S 


whether it’s by rail or air... for the <{ r. cN 
best answer to your shipping problem, ‘al N 
call Railway Express first—a complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 


of private enterprise. 






As a contribution in the public interest, 


RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. eee safe, swift, su re 
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> HAROLD E. STASSEN is getting clear 
notice from Congress that his foreign- 
spending preserve—the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration—is to be liquidated 
as a separate agency. As charted by Con- 
gress, FOA is to be ordered out of busi- 
ness as of next June 30, with a year to 
clean up commitments on economic aid. 
Military aid will go on, probably will be 
shifted to the Defense Department. The 
State Department may inherit technical- 
aid programs. 

Saving money is the main idea that 
is motivating Congress. During Senate 
debate on foreign-aid funds last week, 
a good many Senators were nodding 
agreement when Senator Walter F. 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, said: “So 
long as this new agency exists, so long 
will this bill involve enormous sums. I 
say that because anyone can find a place 
on this globe to spend money.” 

Mr. Stassen, a Republican with inter- 
nationalist views, has been trying to 
promote indefinite continuance of aid, 
instead finds his job may be shot out 
from under him. As a political figure, 
however, he is still young (47) and am- 
bitious. He was Governor of Minnesota 
when only 31, has tried twice for a 
presidential nomination. He got the in- 
side track for his present job by throw- 
ing his delegates to Dwight Eisenhower 
in 1952, clinching Mr. Eisenhower's 
nomination. 


> NEW TVA CHIEF picked by President 
Eisenhower says he believes in the wis- 
dom of the flood-control and public- 
power projects of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority that he is to run for the next 
nine years, but is noncommittal about 
expanding them. He is an Army engineer, 
Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, now divi- 
sion chief of Army Engineers at Dallas. 
In that post he has been chairman of a 
federal interagency committee working 
on development of the White, Arkansas 
and Red River basins. Primary purpose 
of those developments, which involve 
construction of several dams, is “to help 
the people make better use of their soil 
and water,” he once said. 

At 53, General Vogel is highly edu- 
cated as an engineer. He got an engi- 
neering degree from the University of 
Michigan before going through West 
Point, later got a master’s degree from 
the University of California, a Ph.D. in 
engineering from Berlin Technical Uni- 
versity in Germany. He is credited with 
having introduced experimental hydrau- 
lics into the U.S., and with devising a 
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—United Press 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 
. no agency? 





way to predict flood crests, pinpoint 
spots where levees need reinforcement. 

Salary in the TVA job is $15,000 a 
year, about 50 per cent more than the 
General’s Army pay. His politics: none 
on record. 


> SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER may now 
shape up as Democratic presidential tim- 
ber for 1956 in the eyes of a number of 
Democrats who still are casting about 
for a man to beat Adlai Stevenson for 





Wide World 


GEN. HERBERT D. VOGEL 
. no politics 


the nomination. Down in the hills of 
Tennessee, the battle for the Democratic 
nomination as U.S. Senator was waged 
over international policies. Mr. Kefauver, 
a regular supporter of U.S. aid to foreign 
nations and of a system of alliances, 
defeated Representative Pat Sutton by 
more than 2 to 1. Mr. Sutton’s theme: 
“100 per cent Americanism.” 

Watching the outcome, Democrats re- 
called that Estes Kefauver led the first 
ballot for presidential nomination in 
1952. His return to the Senate—almost a 
certainty—will put him in good position 
to contend for it again. In his campaign, 
Mr. Kefauver relied upon methods he 
has tested before. There was a lot of 
handshaking, and talk of his 1951 role as 
head of a Senate crime-investigating com- 
mittee when he achieved fame via the 
nation’s television screens. 

The Senator, now 51, is a lawyer edu- 
cated at the University of Tennessee and 
the Yale University Law School. He 
built up a big law practice in Chatta- 
nooga, then served five terms in the House 
before winning his Senate seat in 1948. 


> COMMUNIST FRONT MAN emerging 
as the tool of Chinese boss Mao Tse-tung 
in apparent plans to take over Thailand 
is Pridi Phanomyong. He is a highly 
educated lawyer who was acclaimed as 
a pro-Western, anti-Japanese hero dur- 
ing World War II. An ex-Premier of 
Thailand, Mr. Pridi was overthrown in 
1947 and dropped out of sight. Last week, 
he turned up in Peiping, talking publicly 
about Thailand being “in the grip of 
American imperialism.” He urges revolt, 
is trying to clear a path for Communist 
conquest. 

Mr. Pridi was educated in Bangkok, 
polished his learning at the University of 
Paris. Back home, he led a civilian coup 
that ended absolute monarchy, held sev- 
eral Cabinet posts in the 1930s, finally 
became Regent for the teen-aged King, 
Ananda Mihidol. As Regent, he worked 
with Lord Mountbatten, Allied com- 
mander in Southeast Asia. Near the end 
of the war, Mr. Pridi was accused of 
having Communist leanings, but was 
cleared and later became Premier. When 
overthrown in 1947, he fled to Singapore 
and disappeared. 


> HERBERT HOOVER, JR., was the key 
man in settling the three-year-old fight 
between Britain and Iran over Iran’s 
vast oil resources. The son of the ex- 
President, for a fee of $45 a day and 
(Continued on page 14) 
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“Smooth” is one way to describe this handsome 
Executive Conference Desk by Berger. 


Drawers slide smoothly and silently on long- 
lasting nylon glides. There’s no sticking or bind- 
ing because Berger’s all welded steel construc- 
tion assures absolute rigidity. 


Advance styling combines modern desk efficiency 
with unusual beauty. New light-colored ‘“‘Eye- 
Comfort” top cuts down eye strain and fatigue. 
Extra big top size provides room for time-saving 
meetings right at your desk. 


Berger’s distinctive Executive Conference Desk 
is loaded with additional features. There’s a con- 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Berger Manufacturing Division 
1098 Belden Avenue e Canton 5, Ohio 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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For the busy executive 
likes things to 





who 
run smoothly... 


cealed center drawer and handy reference slides. 
A dual locking system that lets you lock center 
drawer, or all drawers simultaneously. Drawer 
design which keeps dust infiltration to a mini- 
mum. And a new lower, more comfortable 29- 
inch height, adjustable to 30% inches. 


Let Berger help you modernize your entire office. 
The big Berger line includes matching clerical, 
secretarial and special-purpose desks, tables and 
desk-high cabinets—plus other accessories, all 
designed to harmonize. See them now on display 
at your office furniture dealer’s showrooms. Or 
write for illustrated booklet. 
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travel expenses as a special oil adviser 
to the U. S. Department of State, brought 
off the deal to get Iran’s oil flowing again. 
To Iran’s Government, the deal is to 
mean 420 million dollars in revenues in 
the next three years. Eight oil companies, 
five of them U. S. firms, will operate the 
oil business. 

The job took 11 months. Mr. Heover 
shuttled by air to London 14 times, to 
Iran five times, was listened to as a 
man who had a world reputation as an 
oil consultant and engineer. He began 
his career as a mining engineer in 1925, 
after being graduated from Stanford 
University, turned to oil in 1935, has 
been a private oil consultant to the gov- 
ernments of Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Bra- 
zil and Iran. 

Mr. Hoover wants to return to piivate 
business, but is under pressure to stay 
on as a diplomat. One post mentioned: 
Under Secretary of State, if Walter 
Bedell Smith is forced by ill health to 
leave that job. 


> GEN. BENJAMIN CHIDLAW is to be 
the man on the spot if Russian bombers 
strike at the U.S. He is in a new job, 
with top authority to run all U.S. air 
defenses, including those of the Army 
and Navy. The youthful General, only 
50 when he got his fourth star three 
years ago, will continue to run the Air 
Defense Command, which has 3,000 jet 
fighters. Added to his command will be 
antiaircraft, including the Army’s Nike 
guided missiles now being set up around 
major cities, and Navy ships and planes 
assigned to continental defense. 





—Defense Dept. 


GEN. BENJAMIN CHIDLAW 
... an eye on Russia 
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HERBERT HOOVER, JR. 
... from oil to diplomacy? 


The General, a graduate of West Point, 
went from there directly into flight train- 
ing, became an instructor at Kelly Field, 
Tex., in 1924. Ten years later, he helped 
inaugurate the short-lived efforts of the 
Air Corps to fly air mail. New weapons 
became his field before World War II, 
when he headed the experimental engi- 
neering branch of the Air Corps. When 
the U.S. began trying to develop jet 
engines, during the war, General Chid- 
law directed the project. Later in the 
war he commanded Allied Tactical Air 
Forces in the Mediterranean. He was 
given the Air Defense Command three 
years ago. 


> A WAGE EXPERT with a professor’s 
academic knowledge—and a background 
of wartime experience in regulating 
wages—is to fill the last remaining va- 
cancy on the seven-man Federal Reserve 
Board. He is C. Canby Balderston, 
dean of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, a post he has held since 
1941. Previously he was a professor of 
industry at the University. 

During the war, Mr. Balderston di- 
rected wage administration for the War 
Department, passing on raises for ci- 
vilian employes of the Department as 
an agent of the War Labor Board. In 
1943, he became a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia and was 
deputy chairman of the Board when his 
term ended last December. He also has 
headed a small investment firm, Leeds 
& Lippincott Company. 

Mr. Balderston was educated at the 


University of Pennsylvania, getting his 
doctor’s degree in economics in 1928— 
three years after he had joined the 
teaching staff. As a professor, he wrote 
several books, analyzing profit-sharing 
plans, wages and handling of industrial 
relations. He is 57. Politics: Republican. 


> AN INVITATION TO FIGHT is being 
handed out to the American Medical 
Association by Arthur J. Connell, 
National Commander of the American 
Legion. The AMA has contended that 
some medical services to war veterans 
should be curtailed as unnecessary, and 
that the program of Government medical 
aid for them amounts to “socialized 
medicine.” Mr. Connell told Legionnaires 
last week that, if the AMA wants to fight, 
“we're going to see that they get it.” 
That fight is likely to reach the halls of 
Congress, perhaps repeatedly. Both or- 
ganizations maintain influential repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

The Legion Commander came from a 
prosperous Boston family, was educated 
at Phillips Exeter Academy and Har- 
vard. In World War I, he joined the 
Navy as a seaman, served a three-year 
hitch at New England naval bases. In 
private life, he is a businessman—head 
of a men’s clothing firm at Middletown, 
Conn., and vice president of a Boston 
printing company. Mr. Connell main- 
tains a continuing interest in veterans’ 
treatment as secretary of the Connecticut 
Veterans’ Home and Hospital Commis- 
sion. He also is interested in private 
hospitals, was an incorporator of Mid- 
dlesex Memorial Hospital in Middletown. 
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...an eye on Congress 
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Hairbreadth Egbert, private eye, was care personified. 
e He’d cased the Statler for a week before he’d come in- 
side. And when he thought the coast was clear, as quiet 
as could be, he called the room clerk, “Pssst! You got 
a private room for me?” 


I|\\ 


Inside his Statler room, our hero tested out the bed. 
“A super-duper hide-out! It’s terrific!’ Egbert said. 
“It’s fresh and clean—the bed’s the best—I’m really 
sitting pretty! And from my outside window, I can case 
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the whole darn city! 
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/ Statler \ 
He crept around the gleaming bath investigating things. 
e “Hmm. Lots of soap—and stacks of towels soft enough 
for kings! And lots of good hot water!’ Then he drew 


himself a tub and practiced new disguises as he settled 
down to scrub. 


























He read the menu several times for any hidden mean- 
ings. But finding none, he ordered up, displaying lavish 
leanings. For Egbert ordered everything, from soup to 
apple pie, and said, “This food is perfect! Statler’s chef’s 
a gifted guy!” 














He snooped and puttered round the town and had a 
e dandy time. But then, it was his time to leave. Cried 
Egbert, “It’s a crime! I have to leave—but I'll return, 
for Statler is the best! This private eye says Statler’s 
where you really are a guest!” 





OPENING LATER THIS SUMMER ANOTHER GREAT 
NEW STATLER—IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK * BOSTON + BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST.LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 


Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—DALLAS (Opening fall, 1955) 
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MORE FOR ARMS— 
NOT LESS 


Plans for Military Cuts Now Going Out the Window 


Big shifts in defense planning are set. Com- 
munist victories and Russia's rising power 
have forced a reappraisal of the first Eisen- 
hower defense plan all along the line. 

A big Army, a huge Reserve, a tighter draft, 
less reliance on foreign bases, a push for 
superweapons, a boom in home defense— 


Out of the Administration’s second 
“new look” at this country’s defenses are 
coming policy changes of basic impor- 
tance to individuals and to industry. 

As a result of decisions now being made: 

Armed forces are to remain above 3 
million men—twice the pre-Korean level, 
and 232,000 larger than called for by 
the first “new look.” 

Draft will continue at around 
25,000 each month. Draft service 
will remain at two years. 

Cuts in Army’s size will be smaller 
than originally planned. Army plans 
are to be reshaped to meet require- 
ments of atomic warfare. 

Arms spending will be cut very 
little below existing levels. In some 
fields spending will rise. New-weap- 
ons production is to be pushed. A 
further cut of 3 billion dollars in 
annual arms spending, planned for 
the year starting next July, will not 
be carried out. 

Civil-defense problems will begin 
to get serious attention. 

These changes in planning are 
being shaped up to meet the new 
situation in the world. New gains 
for Communists in Indo-China, plus 
evidence that this country can 
depend somewhat less upon _ its 
allies, are back of the resurvey of 
defense policies. 

Military men, at present, are being 
listened to with somewhat more favor 
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defense setup. 


than in months past. Civilian advisers 
who put all stress upon an early balance 
in the budget carry a little less weight in 
top councils. There is more agreement 
that this country must place primary em- 
phasis upon its own defense and that 
dangers to be guarded against are greater 
than at any time since World War II. 





—Defense Dept. 
ARMY‘S GUIDED MISSILE 
Ahead: one that will go 5,000 miles 


these are some of the elements in the new 


Upshot is that the era of military cutbacks 
is drawing toward a close. Arms orders will 
flow out of Washington again. 

Business has a big stake in what's happen- 
ing. Youths are vitally affected, too. 


As a result, military spending is to stay 
high. New arms orders will be coming 
along to give business a pickup—soon- 
er than expected under previous plans. 

Under the second “new look”: 

Massive retaliation remains the 
basic defense concept. Priority still goes 
to the air effort, to keep Russia con- 
vinced that, if she attacks, atomic 
devastation will hit her from above. 

Air Force build-up thus is to con- 
tinue, maybe accelerate a bit, under 
the new plans. This means contin- 
ued boom for the aviation industry, 
now the largest of all U. S. manufac- 
turing industries. But AF growth is 
not to be pushed at the expense of 
ground and sea forces to the same 
extent as under the first “new look” 
plan. So suppliers of ordnance, na- 
val stores, other things also have a 
stake in what’s happening. 

A shift in emphasis in the air ef- 
fort is of basic importance to busi- 
ness, too. More money now is to 
be poured into defense projects at 
home and less into projects abroad. 
Emphasis now is more on ways 
to defend U.S. and to strike back 
at Russia from bases inside this 
country. 

In line with this trend, there is 
new urgency in the drive to perfect 
a U.S. intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, capable of being fired from U. S. 
shores against targets in Russia, 5,000 
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miles away. Some big developments in 
missiles, to be accompanied by large 
new spending programs, are hinted for 
the period ahead. 

Army is getting a break under the 
new plans, and that will affect spending 
trends. The Army now has 1.4 million 
men, or 6 per cent fewer than when the 
first “new look” began. It was slated 
to go down 29 per cent more in the 
next 24 months, to 1 million men by 
June, 1956. 

Allied defeat in Indo-China changed 
all that. Now, the plan is to stop the cut- 
back next June, when the Army will 
have 1,174,000 men, or 16 per cent few- 
er than now. Nearly half of the planned 
reduction has been restored. 

In addition, the Army is offered a huge 
Ready Reserve, under a new draft plan, 
which will multiply the Army’s total man 
power and bring the U.S. “on call” de- 
fense force up to 6 million men. 

All this means that buying of Army 
equipment, cut to the bone, is likely to 
go back up to a sizable program much 
sooner than once expected. 

The Army still has huge stocks of “fat” 
in excess inventories. But it is changing 
to a new uniform. It is reorganizing to 
take advantage of atomic weapons, ex- 
perimenting with all sorts of new ord- 
nance and transport. It is agitating for 
its own fleet of transport planes and tac- 
tical close-support planes. A bigger Re- 
serve, training more, will absorb much 
equipment ard require new facilities 
around the country. 

It appears that the drought in Army 
orders is to be over soon. 

Navy and Marines also are to get a 
few more men than they were scheduled 
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to have, as a result of the second “new 
look.” 

The Navy's re-equipment program, 
too, is going ahead. Keel of the fourth 
“supercarrier’ has just been laid. And 
purchase of some fast tankers for the 
Navy, another shot in the arm for ailing 
shipyards, has just been okayed. 

The Navy is building the first two 
units of an atomic submarine fleet and 
already has authority to buy two more. 
It is procuring big quantities of both 
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aircraft and missiles for itself and for 
the Marine Corps. 

Home defense, something of a step- 
child in the past, is beginning to look like 
an enormous new field of military activ- 
ity and spending, most of it concentrated 
inside U.S. borders. 

Problems and needs of civilian de- 
fense are getting serious and detailed at- 
tention at the very highest levels for the 
first time. The Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator is a member of a new survey team 
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YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1953 


that is making an over-all estimate of 
U.S. defense problems, in light of Rus- 
sia’s growing power. 

There may yet be spending of consid- 
erable magnitude on special exit high- 
ways from the cities and some kinds of 
dispersed shelter centers, in connection 
with civil-defense plans. 

At the same time, the military are 
pouring more money and equipment 
every day into their continental air-de- 
fense system. Considered a big step 


YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1954 


forward in this field is creation of the 
Continental Air Defense Command, just 
announced. This straightens out the com- 
mand tangle that has tended to slow air- 
defense measures in the past. 

The Air Force has about 2,000 jets 
operating from its bases around the 
country now, and those bases and their 
complements of planes and crews, are 
still being expanded. 

The Army is still in the early stages of 
building its rings of Nike antiaircraft- 
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missile batteries around the major U.S. 
cities. 

The Navy’s screen of ships and _air- 
craft, operating as a defense guard off 
U.S. shores, is to increase in months 
ahead. 

A third line of radar warning stations 
is being built across Canada in the 
North. A string of radar towers is to be 
built on shoals out in the Atlantic Ocean, 
along the eastern sea approaches to 
the U.S. 

All these and other defensive activ- 
ities are more likély to speed up than to 
slow down in months ahead. Congres- 
sional sentiment appears to run strongly 
in favor of faster, bigger spending for 
home defense. 

With all changes now going on, total 
military spending is sure to level off at a 
higher rate than was planned. 

Where spending was to decline to 
34.7 billion dollars, in the year starting 
next July 1, the prospect now is for a 
spending total of 36.5 billion that year— 
nearly 2 billion more than was contem- 
plated by the first “new look.” 

New-weapons developments, or a new 
international crisis, can easily raise the 
actual spending in months ahead. 

For business, the changes already as- 
sured mean more arms orders, a new fed- 
eral-budget outlook. Deflation becomes 
less of a threat, new inflation more of 
a possibility. 

For individuals, the shift back to a 
larger Army means that the draft, and 
long-term Reserve service, are likely to 
face youths in the foreseeable future. 





For details of the new plan for the Re- 
serves, see page 20. 
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DRAFT PLAN TO CATCH ALL YOUTH 


Two years of Army life, plus 
six years in the home Reserve 
with a drill every week—that's 
the prospect for American youths 
that military leaders now pre- 
sent. 

No one, able-bodied, is to es- 
cape service under the plan. Yet, 
deferments can continue. 

What follows are the ABC’s of 
the new, controversial draft plan. 
It faces stiff opposition, maybe 
some changes. 


A draft plan to catch all youths, both 
for active service and for service 
in Reserve units, is to be pushed in 
1955. 

The plan now shaped is not universal 
military training. It is built, instead, 
around a continued draft, with some ex- 
emptions and deferments. Voluntary en- 
listments in the armed forces would be 
permitted, too. 

From the draftee’s point of view, the 
biggest change is that under this plan 
he will be compelled to continue his mil- 
itary service in the active Reserves, after 
completing up to two years on active 
duty. 

The plan aims to create a strong or- 
ganized Reserve of veterans. The goal is 
an armed force of 3 million men on ac- 
tive duty, backed by a 3-million-man 
Reserve, constantly in training, to make a 
total military force of 6 million men. 

Political hurdles must be surmounted, 
however, and many practical details 
worked out, before the new draft plan 
comes into effect. 

Under existing law, the draft will end 
next June 30. Before that time, Congress 
must decide how the armed forces of the 
future are to be provided. Talk in the 
past has centered on ideas for universal 
military training. Congress never has 
bought that idea and shows no apparent 
interest in it now. Instead, attention is 
shifting toward continued draft for cur- 
rent service and a Reserve that can be 
called on quickly in time of emergency. 

How the plan now to be advanced 
would apply to you or your son is shown 
in the chart on page 21. By studying it 
you can see where any youth would fit in. 

At the start, however, the plan runs 
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into opposition from existing organized 
Reserve groups. 

The National Guard, under the plan, 
becomes more nearly a “National Guard 
of the U.S.,” obliged to expand its en- 
tire organization so as to accept all 
youths assigned to it or volunteering for 
it, after their Army duty. Reserve organ- 
izations of the Army and other services 
also would be enlarged. 

But no competition between the Army 
Reserve and the Air Force Reserve, on 
the one hand, and the National Guard 
and Air National Guard, on the other, 
would be permitted. 

That proposed rule means that Re- 
serve units would have to be eliminated 
in some areas. This prospect causes 
some of the opposition to the plan. 

Forcing veterans to serve in the Re- 
serves presents another knotty problem. 
The proposal is to pull back into active 
duty any men who fail to report for Re- 
serve training. But the Government may 
not want to exert such pressure on future 
ex-draftees. 

The present draft law requires a total 
of eight years’ military obligation. After 
a man’s two years of active duty, he is 
expected to join some military Reserve 
unit. But, out of the 900,000 ex-draft- 
ees who at this time, under the law, 
should be serving in the Reserves, only 
45,000 have joined. 

The armed forces have made no at- 
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RESERVE TRAINING 
For most: six years of it 


Expect—Also Reservists 


tempt to compel the others to join the 
Reserves. For one thing, they say, the 
section of the law that prescribes penal- 
ties for failure to comply is not clear. 
Also, the services don’t want to stir up 
community resentment. 

Under the new plan, length of service 
in the active Reserves—named the 
“Service Callable” Reserve—is to be six 
years, after two years of active duty. 
That makes eight years for each youth. 
A man can shorten his time in the active 
Reserves, however, by staying longer in 
the Army. 

Occupational deferments from com- 
pulsory duty in the active Reserve are to 
be provided. This feature, it is hoped, will 
meet industry’s objections to the idea >f 
a mass Reserve system that makes work 
ers vulnerable to quick military calls for 
years on end. 

Under this plan, after a youth worked 
his way into an essential civilian job, he 
could be transferred into the “Selective- 
ly Callable” or Standby Reserve. A 
young scientist might go directly from his 
Army active duty into this selective Re- 
serve. 

Just to make sure that this and other 
deferment features are worked out to 
satisfy most organized groups, the new 
draft plan is being held up at the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, under Arthur 
S. Flemming, for further study. 

The draft net, however, is to catch 
virtually every able-bodied youth tor at 
least two years’ service. 

Most draft loopholes already have 
been closed. But, as the supply of youths 
increases in the future and active forces 
are held to around 3 million men, 
chances will increase that some youths 
might delay induction, avoid service 
somehow. 

The new plan seeks to prevent this by 
providing that the ool of draftable men, 
not inducted, could not exceed 750,000 
men at any time. When more than that 
many youths were available, the armed 
forces would have to release men on ac- 
tive duty, even if they had not completed 
24 months, and induct youths who were 
still waiting for the draft. 

A strong Reserve and a tighter draft 
are the aim. But this is a touchy subject 
with Congress and the public. Little is 
likely to be heard from official quarters 
about this new plan until after the No- 
vember elections. Next January, when 
Congress gets at the plan, changes are 
likely. 
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GIVE THIS TO YOUR SON: 


WHAT NEW DRAFT PLAN WILL MEAN TO YOU 










Assuming Congress accepts Defense Department plan — 


IF YOU ARE APPROACHING DRAFT AGE 





«om At age 18 — You will register with your local draft board. 
ae At 1844 — You'll be subject to call. Usually, call will come after you are 19. 


BUT 1 out of 5 youths flunk exams, become 4-F's, are not required to serve. They will con- 
tinue to be exempt, under new plan. 


College students will be deferred, as now, to complete courses if they start before a 
draft call comes. Draft will come after graduation. 





ROTC, officer training in colleges, will continue. After commissioning, graduates will 
serve on active duty as officers. 


Farm deferments, industry deferments will ie permitted as now. Anyone deferred will 
have to serve eventually, however, before his 26th birthday. 

oe After induction = You will serve 24 months on active duty, at most. As 
supply of youths rises, active-duty period may be reduced to as little as 
12 or 18 months. 


we After active duty — You will be assigned to a “Service Callable” Reserve unit 
near your home. 


. As “Callable” Reservist — You will have to drill, probably once a week, and 
attend maneuvers, probably for two weeks each summer. You will be on 
call, any time, for active duty anywhere in the world, for six years—despite 
any previous service. 









mw BUT If you're “essential,” as a worker or scientist, for example, you may get a transfer to 
the “Selectively Callable” Reserve. This will exempt you from drilling, from recall to 
active duty except in all-out war. 





we As an enlistee, in regular Army, Navy, Air Force or Marines, you may serve 
four years on active duty. When released, you will be assigned to a “Service 
Callable” Reserve unit for two years. Then you can go to standby status, in 
“Selectively Callable” Reserve. 


aN RN Bs Rages SE Reap agen 
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we: 











~m/«- You will go on drilling, training as before, until the end of your enlistment. 
There may be important organizational changes — but they may not mean much 
to the individual Reservist or Guardsman. 





we You will not be compelied to enter the active Reserves. New compulsory 
Reserve will include only those Reserve units in existence when the plan takes 
effect, plus men who enter the active forces thereafter. 
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Talk of another shooting war 
is coming out of Red China. 

Communist generals say they 
will take Formosa by force. The 
U. S. is committed to defend For- 
mosa. It's that simple. 

To the experts, however, war 
isn‘t close. Chinese Communists 
stand to lose face if they stall an 
attack on Formosa. But they 
stand to lose a battle and a war 
if they do attack. 


Threats out of China are suggesting 
that the island of Formosa is next on 
the Communist timetable. 

Gen. Chu Teh, head of China’s armed 
forces, says that his Communist armies 
will take Formosa. Nobody, he says, can 
stop them. 

Americans have reason to be inter- 
ested. The United States stands publicly 
and officially committed to defend For- 
mosa if it is attacked by Communists. A 
shooting war could result. This time, from 
the start, Americans in uniform would be 
fighting Communists in uniform. 

U.S. Navy has its orders to block any 
Communist attempt to grab the island 
from Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists, who 
hold it. U.S. Air Force, too, is under in- 
structions to act in that event. 

Communists, invading Formosa, would 
be sitting ducks for a U.S. air and sea 
force. What is more important, the ex- 
perts doubt that the Red leaders, for all 
their tough talk, want a war with the 
U.S. now. But the danger remains. 

Red China’s top generals are saying 
publicly that Formosa must be “liber- 
ated.” To Communists that means “con- 
quered by Communists.” 

Premier Chou En-lai, just back from 
Geneva where he talked peace and made 
a deal on a cease-fire for Indo-China’s 
war, is contributing to the propaganda. 
The U.S., he said, intends to make 
Formosa “a military springboard for 
continuing aggression against China.” 
That is the way Chou talked about Korea 
just before his Chinese Communists got 
into that war. 

U.S. language on Formosa is clear 
and direct. 

President Truman, just two days after 
Communists attacked in Korea on June 
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25, 1950, said that “the occupation: of 
Formosa by Communist forces would be 
a direct threat to the security of the Pa- 
cific area and to the United States 
forces . . . Accordingly, I have ordered 
the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack 
on Formosa.” 

President Eisenhower told Congress 
just after his inauguration that he was is- 
suing instructions that “the Seventh 
Fleet no longer be employed to shield 


FORMOSA: NEXT ON RED TIMETABLE 


War of Words Already Started ... U.S. Bars Way| 


Philippines and Japan, would be within § 
easy reach of Okinawa, main U.S. air 
base in Asia. Once again, as after Pear 7 
Harbor, U.S. defenses would be forced § 
back on Hawaii. So the U.S. intends 
to see to it that Formosa remains in the 
hands of non-Communists. 
Complications to the Formosa ques” 
tion, however, worry U.S. diplomats. 
Formosa first became a problem for 
the U.S. at Cairo on Dec. 1, 1943. At? 
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Commander in Chief, 
Chinese Communist Army 
Aug. 1, 1954 


We absolutely will not 
allow other nations to 


interfere with our task 


of liberating Formosa.” 















PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


; 
(June 27, 1950) ) 
“| have ordered the 


Seventh Fleet to prevent 


This order has been re- 
affirmed by the Eisen- 


hower Administration. 
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Communist China.” This left Chiang’s 
forces free to harry the Communist main- 
land. But it did not withdraw U. S. pro- 
tection from Formosa. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
publicly reaffirmed the U.S. position on 
April 18, 1953. The Seventh Fleet, he 
said flatly, is “still instructed to protect 
Formosa.” 

In the Pentagon and in the State 
Department in Washington, a non- 
Communist Formosa is considered es- 
sential to the Pacific defenses of the U. S. 
itself. 

U.S. military leaders note that For- 
mosa involves the very keystone of this 
country’s Pacific defenses. Enemy forces 
on Formosa would outflank both the 
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that time, President Roosevelt and Brit- | 
ain’s Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, | 
agreed with Generalissimo Chiang that ) 
“all the territories Japan has stolen from 
the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa 
and the Pescadores, shall be returned to 
the Republic of China.” 

Question now is who represents “the 
Republic of China”—the Communists of 
Peiping or the Nationalists of Formosa 
under Chiang. The U.S. holds that 
Chiang still represents the Republic of 
China. On the other hand, not only the 
Soviet Union, but also non-Communist 
countries such as Great Britain and 
India recognize the Communists as 
China’s only Government. 

In a shooting war under such circum- 
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any attack on Formosa.” > 
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stances, all sorts of complications could 
result. 

Soviet Russia, for example, has a mu- 
tual-assistance treaty with Communist 
China. If Chinese Communist forces at- 
tacked Formosa, thus going to war with 
the U.S., the Peiping Communists could 
call on the Moscow Communists for help. 
Soviet submarines, thus, could be sent 
against the U.S. Seventh Fleet. 

Britain’s foreign relations would be in 
a mess if the Chinese Communists at- 
tacked Formosa. Britain recognizes the 
Communist Government—thus, in theory 
at least, agreeing to the Communist 
claim to Formosa. But Britain’s closest 
ally is the U.S., which will go to war 
if Chinese Communists try to take For- 
mosa. 


about two thirds of that military and the 
rest economic. 

At the start, shortly after Chiang 
moved his headquarters to Formosa, the 
Nationalist forces there were poorly 
armed and poorly equipped. Many were 
only part-time soldiers; less than half 
the forces were combat troops. Since 
then, however, U.S. aid and training 
have boosted the number of troops held 
to be combat-ready from 10 to 21 divi- 
sions. And Chiang’s Nationalist Navy now 
includes 70 vessels. The largest of these 
are eight destroyers and destroyer escorts 
—hand-me-downs from the U.S. Navy. 

Inshore islands held by Chiang’s 
forces, unlike Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores Islands in Formosa Strait, are not 
specifically guaranteed by the U.S., nor 
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LOOKING TOWARD CHINA: CHIANG KAI-SHEK WATCHES HIS MARINES ON MANEUVER 


his orders to the Seventh Fleet to cover 
these islands, too, as vital to the defense 
of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Chiang’s troops, however, are not get- 
ting any younger. Average age is about 
29, although some units composed of 
younger men have been raised from the 
native-born Formosans. 

U.S. commitment, so far, is a unilater- 
al affair. There is no formal treaty of 
mutual defense between the U.S. and 
Nationalist China as there is between 
Communist China and Soviet Russia. 
Chiang’s Government wants one, but the 
U.S. Government, so far, has shied away 
from such a treaty. 

Reason for U.S. reluctance to enter 
such an arrangement is hard to find offi- 
cially. U.S. officials would rather not 
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What happens if the Communists move on Formosa? 


The prize in all the commotion over 
Formosa is mainly that island itself. It is 
a fertile and scenic piece of real estate 
about the size of the States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island com- 
bined. Population is more than 7 million. 

Most Formosans are Chinese who set- 
tled on the island generations ago. More 
than a million have moved to the island 
since 1945, mainly refugees. 

The island is rich enough to support 
its population, including the refugees, 
but the U.S. does not consider it rich 
enough to support the 500,000 troops of 
Chiang’s armed forces. 

U.S. aid, increased since the Korean 
war, pays most of the arms bill. This aid 
now exceeds 300 million dollars a year— 
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is the Seventh Fleet assigned to protect 
them. There are about 35 of these inshore 
islands—chief among them, Quemoy, off 
the Chinese Communist port of Amoy, 
and Tachen and Matsu islands to the 
north. Nationalist troops based on these 
islands raid the Communist coast while 
Nationalist motor launches based there 
also attack shipping bound for Commu- 
nist ports. 

Any Communist Chinese attack on 
Formosa, according to Chiang’s strate- 
gists, would be likely to start with an at- 
tack on these inshore islands. Chiang’s 
officers on the spot claim they can hold 
them without U.S. assistance. In an 
emergency, however, there is no reason 
why President Eisenhower cannot extend 


talk about it. Privately, however, ~they 
express fears that, armed with such a 
treaty, Chiang might seek to involve the 
U. S. in a war with Communist China by 
more elaborate attacks on the mainland 
or by similar acts. U. S., they say, would 
have little to gain and much to lose un- 
der such an arrangement. 

U.S. guarantee of Formosa’s defenses 
against any Communist attack, how- 
ever, is clear. If Communist China wants 
war with the U. S., an attack on Formosa 
is a sure way to start it. Chances are, 
however, that the U.S. guarantee is 
Formosa’s best defense, that the Chinese 
Communists, for all their tough talk, are 
more likely to look elsewhere for new 
conquests. 
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How to. Make Money Out of the Atom 


Door Open for Private Business to Step In 


The Government is giving up 
its monopoly of the atom. Private 
enterprise now gets its chance. 

Fortunes may be made in the 
huge new industry that is about 
to get under way. 

But businessmen, looking for 
quick profits, find it’s not easy 
or cheap to enter the atomic busi- 
ness. Rules are strict, costs are 
high,. and the risks are hard to 
calculate. 


Atomic energy, a Government mo- 
nopoly since its birth, is now being 
opened up to private enterprise. A 
new law, just emerging from Congress, 
invites the ordinary businessman to in- 
vest his own money in the atom—and 
to share in its future profits. 

As a result of this law, rapid growth 
of a huge new industry is being fore- 
cast. In the next few years, it is predicted, 
fortunes will be spent and made in 
atomic power. Private investors are show- 
ing keen interest in plunging into this 
lush new industrial frontier. 

In theory, under the new law, any 
U.S. citizen can go into the atomic- 
energy business for himself. However, 
in practice, it is becoming apparent, the 
field will be limited. 

The businessman is finding that get- 
ting into the atomic-energy business is 
not going to be simple—or cheap. The 
rules laid down to guard the public 
against the tricky atom and protect mili- 
tary secrets about it are most complex. 
These rules are outlined in the chart 
on this page. 

Big investments will be required to 
get started in the atomic business—mil- 
lions of dollars in most cases. Only large 
firms, backed by great capital resources 
and staffed with scientists, can pioneer 
in atomic power. 

Those who do go into the atomic busi- 
ness, the law makes plain, must do it on 
their own. The Government will make 
available—free—the knowledge already 
acquired by 14 years and 10 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of federal research. And it 
will make available—for a fee—the Gov- 
ernment stockpiles of nuclear materials. 

But the Government will not finance 
private atomic-business ventures. The 
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businessman must build his own plant, 
risk his own money, develop much of the 
techniques to be used. 

How a businessman must proceed in 
entering the atomic-power business is 
shown by the chart on page 25. 

First, a license is required. No one 
can use any nuclear materials without a 
license from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, even for research. 

To get a license, an applicant must 
first of all be an American citizen. No 
licenses can be issued to any company 


Then, if the plans prove out, and the 
company wants to start selling its prod- 








uct, a commercial license must be ob- | 


tained. To get this, the company will 
have to convince the AEC that its proj- 
ect is not only safe, but also sound. It 
must be a project of “practical value,” 
the law says, one that will “serve a use- 
ful purpose proportionate to the quanti- 
ties of special nuclear material to be 
utilized.” 


When the atomic plant starts selling 


electricity, it becomes subject to federal, 


Here Are the Rules for the Atom Business 





LZ You must be a U.S. citizen—no alien-controlled firms allowed. 

£1 the Government retains ownership of all your nuclear materials. 

£2 You must pay o fee for use of these materials. 

Yeu must also conform to Government stondords for health’ tind ‘safety. 

EZ You can patent atomic inventions — except for weapons. 

GF You moy be required, however, to let your competitors use your patents on 


@ royalty basis. 
GB You 


sults 


Government help fer eeieorch, i ail ed Say 
eee ee 


Se oe caine as ted a as es deans 
EZ You may even run into some Government competition in producing atomic 


power. 


“owned, controlled or dominated by an 
alien, a foreign corporation or a foreign 
government.” And no atomic material 
can be exported without special per- 
mission. 

The applicant for a license must con- 
vince the AEC that his atomic project 
has potential value, and that he is 
equipped to observe high safety stand- 
ards. His technicians have to be individ- 
ually licensed by the AEC, and his op- 
erations are subject to frequent inspec- 
tions. 

If he gets a license, a businessman 
then can obtain uranium or other nu- 
clear materials from the Government. 
But he will not own the materials. All 
special nuclear materials are owned now 
by the Government—and the Govern- 
ment will continue to own them, even un- 
der the new law. Private industry, how- 
ever, can rent these materials. 

Before an atomic plant is built, its 
plans must be approved by the AEC. 
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State and local regulations applying to 
all public utilities—and its rates will be 
regulated in the same way. Antitrust 
laws also will apply to atomic concerns. 

Even after it gets into private opera- 
tion, an atomic business still will have 
Government strings attached. Its license 
can be suspended for violation of the 
atomic code. And, in case of a national 
emergency, the entire plant can be seized 
for Government use. 

It is also possible that private indus- 
try might run into some Government 
competition if the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority or other federal agency should 
decide to produce atomic power. The 
AEC also could dispose of power pro- 
duced by its experimental plants. 

Atomic inventions developed by 
private citizens can be patented—except 
for atomic military weapons, which be- 
come Government property. 

Inventors may find, however, that 
their patents are not exclusively their 
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own. They may have to share them with (000 aS ie RS. 


syste so dispute developed over 
this question. The House voted to give THE WAY TO GET INTO | 

THE ATOMIC-POWER ——&—}~ | 
BUSINESS | 





















































_ inventors exclusive right to their atomic 
1 | patents. The Senate voted to compel in- 
ventions of “primary importance” to be 
shared—for a royalty—while the atomic 


Via 





1@ | industry is getting its start. As a com- 

1. | promise, the AEC now is directed to ee Sy eS en ae aS GPS Sa ane eae ae a 

> | give priority in licensing to atomic firms 

1] that will agree to share their patents 

j- > for five years. 

It Even. without a compulsory patent- 

‘ sharing provision, those studying the 

- trend of atomic developments anticipate 7 

i | that few atomic euidions will remain The businessman 

| exclusive for very long. They foresee, as makes application to 

| in the automobile industry, a widespread © the Atomic Energy 
g | pooling of methods that will speed prog- e Commission for a 
, § ress. ; . | license to build an 
\/hat to expect in the way of atomic . 

iiclustrial development under the new experimental reactor. [> The AEC makes a 
law is not yet clear. Nobody can foresee ~ of AP ee ee 
just where, how far, or how fast the atom- study of the firm's 
ic business is going. Some experts fore- plans, background 
cast that within five or 10 years atomic = ro Tao Mi ilate lala -S ol -tiele:) 


power will be generating electricity for 
many American cities, turning wheels in 
factories, driving ships, trains and planes. 
But the reactors that will provide this 
power are still being tested in five big 
AEC projects—and other types may be 
developed by private concerns. It is not 
2 yet known what method of turning 
' atoms into electricity will prove most 
tcasible. Power plants built at great cost 
in the early stages of atomic devel- — 
/ opment may prove obsolete in a short 7 
| time. If the experiment d 
With the predictable costs of atomic succeeds, the firm f 
electricity still far above the costs of us- . 7 
ing coal or water power, most experts ‘ now can apply for a Bi sca sabe 
suy that it may be a decade before the ~~ license to produce 


issuing a construction 
4 permit. 


With a permit, the 7 
businessman puts up Z a 
his own money to 
build the reactor. 


to AEC then inspects the 
finished reactor before 
fet-vattiate MI CMe) ol-1eelitela 








But AEC has the final 
say on whether the 











atom lights big areas in this country, ' atomic power : aul 

‘ where coal and water power are cheap. commercially. prant " Prachicen OF 
: First to come into general use, some not. If it approves 
t predict, will be small “package” reactors 

: that will produce moderate amounts of 

7 electricity—enough, say, to serve an iso- 

. lated mine or mill or military installa- 

5 tion. In undeveloped regions, where elec- 

‘ tricity costs are high, as in many parts 

| of South America, these mobile reactors 


may prove cheaper than any conven- 
tional power plant. 

Ships powered by atomic energy also 
stand high on the list of early achieve- 
ments forecast. The U.S. atomic sub- 
marine already has pioneered this path. 
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Many other uses besides power pro- The businessman can go into the 
duction are being found for the atom. . : : 
Devices featuring atomic energy or radia- atomic-power business, but his rates 
tion are being used or developed to do will be subject to the same regulations 
| such things as measure thicknesses of h . 
metals, preserve food without refrigera- as other power companies. 
: Pp tion and treat medical ills. 
All these fields are now to be opened 
to private business. ioe DESI ORETE 9 SR PRs 
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A NEW APPROACH BY THE U.S. 


IN FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


Win People to Our Side, Build Up Will to Resist 


by RICHARD M. NIXON 


Vice President of the United States 


The ultimate objective of the Communist leaders is 
to conquer the world, by war if necessary and by other 
means if possible. 

The works of Marx, Lenin and Stalin and the 
actions and words of the Communist leaders today 
clearly prove that they have never deviated from this 
objective. 

This does not mean that they will not talk another 
language when it serves their purpose. For example, 
today we hear a great deal of talk about peaceful 
coexistence emanating from behind the Iron Curtain. 
We could make no greater mistake than to assume 
that the Communists mean what they say unless and 
until they produce deeds to back up their words. We 
must remember that time after time in the past 37 
years the Communists have talked peace at a time 
when they have planned to wage war. 

Shooting down unarmed transports is a strange 
way to show devotion to the idea of peaceful coexis- 
tence. I am confident that all Americans will agree 
that the President took exactly the right course in 
sending our rescue planes to the scene with orders to 
resist attack if fired upon. This kind of firm action is 
the only language that the Communists understand. 

What must American policy be if we are to have 
peace and if we are to preserve the American way of 
life? 

It is generally agreed that we must take the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Maintain our military strength at a sufficient 
level so that the Communists will be deterred from 
beginning an aggressive war. 

2. Enter into mutual-defense treaties with our allies 
so that we can deter overt aggression by the Com- 
munists against nations which individually have the 
will but lack the strength to resist such aggression, 
but who can resist aggression provided they have 
assistance from other nations. 

3. Provide military and economic assistance to the 
weaker nations so that they can be strong enough to 
resist aggression from abroad and deal more effectively 
with internal subversion from within. 

However, we can do all these things and still 
lose. What is the great lesson we should learn from 
Indo-China? 

1. If the United States had been 10 times as strong 


militarily as we were it would not have affected the 
outcome in Indo-China. 

2. A traditional mutual-defense pact like the NATO 
{North Atlantic Treaty Organization] agreement 
would not have saved Indo-China. Such a pact would 
have, in effect, drawn a border line over which the 
Communists would not have dared to march. But 
in Indo-China they did not march across the border— 
they went under it. 

3. More economic and military aid to Indo-China 
would probably not have affected the outcome. As 
much aid as possibly could be absorbed was being 
sent to Indo-China for months before the fall of 
Dienbienphu. 

Wheat, then, is the answer? 

We could, as Under Secretary of State Bedell 
Smith has suggested [in a recent broadcast], nego- 
tiate mutual-defense pacts with our allies which would 
come into play in case of Communist attempts to take 
over a country by internal revolution as well as by 
overt aggression. 


THE LESSON OF GUATEMALA 


But even then we would not be getting at the heart 
of the trouble. What Indo-China proves is that where 
the will to resist does not exist it is not possible to 
save the people from coming under Communist dom- 
ination. We saw this principle in reverse in Guate- 
mala where the Communist army was 10 times as 
strong as the army of liberation. Ninety per cent of 
the people, however, were against the Communist 
Government and it was only a matter of hours after 
the revolt against the Government began before the 
Communist leaders had to run for their lives. 

In other words, military strength, mutual-defense 
treaties, military and economic assistance all operat- 
ing together will not do the job alone unless the 
people are on our side. 

What do the people in the great uncommitted 
areas of Asia want? 

Putting it simply, they don’t want what they have 
—they want something better. 

1. They want independence where they don’t have it 
now. And they want to keep their independence where 
they have attained it recently. 
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2. They want recognition of their equality as races 
and as peoples. 

3. They want economic progress. 

The reason the Communists have succeeded in 
Asia is that they have aligned themselves with these 
causes. But the record shows that wherever they have 
come to power they produce the opposite from what 
they promise. 

What can we do about it? 

We can expose and oppose the Communist idea. But 
exposure and opposition alone is not enough. If the 
choice of the uncommitted peoples is between leader- 
ship which offers something different, even though 
they are skeptical of the offer, against leadership 
which offers only a continuance of the status quo 
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VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


there is no question but that they will turn toward 
those who promise a change. 

What we must do is to offer a positive alternative. 
The people in the uncommitted areas of the world 
must be convinced that there is a better way to get 
what they want than through following Communist 
leadership. We have an outstanding case to sell. Take, 
for example, the issue of independence. 

We fought for our own independence. 

We gave the Philippines theirs. 

We helped Indonesia get hers. 

We suffered 150,000 American casualties aiding 
Korea to defend hers. 

We have offered Puerto Rico hers. 

On the other hand, the Communists have taken in- 
dependence away from every nation they have oc- 
cupied. 
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Take the issue of economic progress. Our aid 
programs have provided over 30 billion dollars to 
nations abroad, without strings attached. The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, have exploited every na- 
tion they have occupied in order to build up the Soviet 
homeland. 

In the past, most Americans have recognized the 
necessity to support a policy which would keep 
America strong militarily, deal effectively with the 
threat of Communism in the United States and de- 
velop mutual-defense pacts with as many of our 
allies as are willing to stand with us. 

We must have the same enthusiasm for, and give 
the same support to, additional courses of action 
which deal with the heart of the problem and which 
are aimed at stopping revolutions before they get 
started. 

In this category we have, for example: 

1. An economic program relying on trade where 
possible and aid where necessary so that people who 
want to remain on the side of the free nations are 
not forced by economic necessity to become unwilling 
satellites of the Communist world. Such a policy, 
for example, is essential in the case of Japan. 

2. We must not be niggardly in supporting the pro- 
grams which will get across the truth about the 
Communist world and the free world to peoples 
who are being subjected to a tremendous propaganda 
barrage by the Communist leaders. Nothing could be 
more penny-wise and pound-foolish than to refuse on 
grounds of “economy” to spend adequate amounts on 
our information, library and exchange programs. 

3. Every American can help to make our country 
the symbol of equality for all our citizens regardless 
of race, creed or color. It is simply impossible to 
estimate the damage which is done to the cause of 
freedom by evidences of prejudice which occur in 
the United States and which are blown up out of all 
proportion by Communist propaganda agents. 


AMERICA AS A “SYMBOL” 


What we must do is to recapture the spirit of the 
American Revolution. In the early days of the: re- 
public, America was a symbol for men everywhere 
who wanted independence for their nations, equality 
and freedom for individuals and economic progress 
and a better way of life. 

We cannot expect other peoples to adopt political 
and economic systems exactly like our own. But we 
can convince them by what we say and what we do 
that the best hope for the world lies not in turning 
toward dictatorship and tyranny of any type but in 
the development of a society in which nations can 
be independent, men can be free, and peoples can 
live together in peace and friendship. 


The foregoing is from an address by Mr. Nixon to 
the national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, on Aug. 2, 1954, at Philadelphia. 
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An Expert Tells: 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
ABOUT HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


New drugs, new methods of treatment stir 
hope for an early answer to the problem of 
high blood pressure. A disease affecting one 
of three Americans, it is a major cause of death 
and disability for both executives and work- 
ingmen in the tension of modern life. 

But what makes people develop high blood 
pressure? Are businessmen especially subject 
to the disease? How can you tell what “‘nor- 


Q Is there any real progress being made in high blood 
pressure these days, Dr. Wilkins? 

A Yes, | think we're making a lot of progress. There’s 
some dispute about that, of course, among the different so- 
called experts in the field, because doctors are fundamentally 
very conservative and “want to be shown”; they want to have 
a thing proven before they will accept it. 

The reason that even I must hedge a little is because of 
the nature of high blood pressure itself, which is a long-term 
disease, lasting on the average about 20 years. With a disease 
that lasts that long, and for which we have had a method of 
drug treatment for only a few years, we need more time to 
prove whether its course is really altered or not by the new 
methods of treatment. 

Q Well, do these new methods look promising? 

A We can certainly lower blood pressure with medicines 
today in a way that we couldn't five years ago. However, 
some of our most conservative experts believe that that’s 
misplaced emphasis. They say that it is giving undue attention 
to the measurement of the blood pressure when—as all doctors 
will agree—it is not just high blood pressure but the heart 
and blood-vessel disease associated with it of which people 
die. 

Q But, thinking in terms of the individual himself, if you 
can lower his pressure today whereas you couldn’t do it 
some time back, the outlook for him is better, isn’t it? 

A In our hospital, we believe very strongly that it is. We 
know that an elevated blood pressure is abnormal—everyone 
agrees on that. Secondly, we believe that, while it may not be 
the sole cause of the heart and blood-vessel disease which 
follows, it is certainly one of the factors that promote these 
diseases, namely, hardening of the arteries and enlargement 
of the heart. 

We think there is very, very strong evidence that high 
blood pressure at the minimum aggravates these diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels and that, therefore, if you can 
lower the blood pressure you at least will remove that extra 
aggravation. 
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mal’’ blood pressure is for you? Are victims 
any better off today than a few years ago? 
How near is medical science to a final solution? 

U.S. News & World Report asked these 
questions of Dr. Robert W. Wilkins, a vice 
president of the American Heart Association 
and chief of the Hypertension Clinic ‘at Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospitals, Boston. He gives 
the answers in the following interview. 


Q So you're making good progress toward whipping high 
blood pressure? 

A Well, yes. I think that a great deal of progress has been 
made—certainly in the past five years weve made more 
progress with drugs than we've ever made before. This is 
due to newer chemical and pharmacological success. 

Q Does that mean drugs? How do these drugs work? 

A In some cases we know how they work and in some 
cases we don’t know how they work. Of course, they are all 
designed to hold the blood pressure down. Some of them are 
deliberately designed to work on the nerves that are involved 
in controlling blood pressure. Now, this type of nerve-block- 
ing drug has been known for a long time—that is, the prin- 
ciple has been known. One of the most commonly used 
newer ones is hexamethonium. 

Q How does it work on the nerves? 

A It paralyzes them. You might say it anesthetizes them, 
for all practical purposes. It sets in a chemical block of the 
nerve system. 

Q Is this permanent? 

A No, only while the drug is being used in the correct 
dosage. It must be used in a sufficient amount to produce 
this effect. 

Now, hexamethonium is a very, very powerful drug It 
can knock the blood pressure of practically any hypertensive 
down. Because it is a powerful drug and because these nerves 
do a lot of other things besides regulating your blood pres- 
sure, the drug is very disturbing—or can be. People taking 
it often can’t see properly because their eyes won't focus, 
they don’t sweat, they don’t produce saliva in their mouths, 
and so it’s difficult sometimes for them to swallow; and, 
because these nerves also regulate the motility of the in- 
testines, there are sometimes very marked intestinal upsets. 

There are other blocking drugs, but, again, such drugs 
may have side effects which are so undesirable that they are 
not of practical use. But the most annoying thing about many 
of these drugs is that they cease to act after a patient has 
taken them for a long time. 
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DR. ROBERT W. WILKINS 
| “| think we're making a lot of progress’’ 





Q The body builds up a resistance to them? 

A Yes. The body doesn’t get such a resistance to hexa- 
methonium that hexamethonium will never act, but it does 
> get a resistance to the point where you must increase the 
' dosage very markedly, and this must be carefully adjusted 

to each patient. Also, a patient quickly regains his sensitivity 
to hexamethonium if he stops the drug, so he has to be very 
cautious about forgetting a dose. If he forgets and inad- 
vertently goes back on it, he may have a collapse of his 

_ _ blood pressure. 

' Other drugs vhich don’t have the all-nerve-blocking effect 

_ of hexamethonium but block only a portion of the nerves 

_ have not, as yet, to my way’of thinking, reached their ideal 

_ development. We haven't got a drug that picks out only the 

blood pressure-blocking effect, has no bad reactions, and 

remains effective in a given dose for a long period of time. 

_  That’s what we want. 

Q Is research leading to one? 

A We're getting closer to it. I think we have every reason 

| to hope that we will someday get such a drug. 

Q When is “someday”? 

A I would predict within 10 years. With each new prep- 
aration that comes out, a new surge of hope and enthusiasm 
arises, 

‘ Q What about the new Indian drug, rauwolfia? 

P A Now, that has an entirely different line of attack. We’ve 
been talking about drugs that block nerves. There are other 
drugs which don’t block nerves but, let’s say, block emotions. 
For example, an ordinary sedative will lessen the emotions. 
If you take the average hypertensive person and put him 
soundly to sleep with an ordinary sedative, his blood pres- 
sure will usually drop—and sometimes very strikingly drop 
to normal. 

Now, obviously, that is not a practical method for day-in 
and day-out treatment, although in France and in Russia it 

, has been used as a method of treatment of very severe high 
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blood pressure. In those cases the patient has been put to 
sleep for 30 days, and allowed to come out only long enough 
to eat. You might call it the “lost month” instead of the “lost 
week end” treatment. But that’s not practical. 

The average hypertensive case isn’t that severe. I think 
one thing, just as an aside here, that has been greatly over- 
emphasized is the severity of high blood pressure in all 
patients. 

It usually isn’t terribly severe if you take the ordinary 
patient. It’s a 20-year disease and frequently has no symp- 
toms. So you can’t make the punishment worse than the 
crime. You've got to suit the treatment to the disease. What 
we are looking for, then, are milder degrees of sedation. 
Ordinary phenobarbital will help many hypertensives with- 
out making them too sleepy or too depressed, and that is 
where the new Indian drug rauwolfia comes in. 

Q Is it a sedative? 

A It is a sedative of sorts, but it is a very different sort of a 
sedative from the ordinary ones we've had in the past. It 
doesn’t really put you to sleep. You can give animals and 
people very, very large doses, and they won't go to sleep— 
unless they've had it for several days at those doses. And 
even when they go to sleep, it is a natural type of sleep. 
They simply drowse off and can be easily aroused. 

Many people have referred to it as a tranquilizer, a relax- 
ing agent. Patients who take it say, “It won’t put you to 
sleep, but it will let you go to sleep if you are sleepy. If 
you're sitting watching a dull TV show, you'll just drop off; 
but if it is something exciting like a boxing match, you will 
be right in there and as interested as anybody else.” We 
believe that one of the chief actions of rauwolfia is just that— 
of a relaxing, quieting, pacifying agent, and since many 
hypertensives are only too aware of the inner turmoil that 
they are covering up, this is sometimes very helpful. 

But that’s not the only effect of rauwolfia, Rauwolfia has 
a definite blood-pressure lowering action of its own and a 
defiaite puise-rate slowing action of its own. Part of the 
picture in many hypertensives is an excessive stimulation of 
the heart, with an increase in the pulse. beat and the strength 
of the pulse, and rauwolfia has a definite quieting action on 
the heart. Of that there is no question. This occurs in animals 
that are under anesthetics, so it isn’t just the effect on con- 
sciousness, the nerves, or the emotions. 

Q How do you use it? 

A We use it by itself routinely in all patients as a begin- 
ning medication, and in many cases, alone—in small doses— 


‘it does the trick. The type of patient who is most benefited 


is the mild or only moderately severe case of short duration 
in whom there is still a marked lability of the blood pressure— 
that is, it shoots to high levels only on stimulation, and 
if you let the patient sit in your office a while or have him 
lie down, it will drop off, not to normal but to a lower 
level. 

Q Does rauwolfia look like the answer, then? 

A It’s one answer-—it’s certainly an answer in some patients, 
—the mild, labile, fast-heart-rate patients. But the most in- 
teresting thing about rauwolfia is that it makes the other, 
more powerful drugs—which have many side effects that we 
don’t like—much more benign, much milder in their side 
effects, much more acceptable to the patient. However, 
rauwolfia hasn’t proved to be the ideal answer to all the 
problems of high blood pressure. 

Q How important is high blood pressure, as a disease? 

A It’s a very important problem. It is certainly one of the 
chief causes of death and disability in this country. It is 
probably as important as, if not more important than, coro- 
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nary disease. Also, we think it has an aggravating effect on 
coronary disease and that gives it even greater importance. 

Q Do people actually die from high blood pressure? 

A That is where you have a sort of quibbling over terms. 
It's like saying, “Does a man die of too much acid in his 
stomach when he has an ulcer, or does he die because the 
acid causes the ulcer and makes it bleed and so he dies from 
bleeding to death?” It depends on how you look at it. You 
could correctly say, “Well, nobody dies simply of a high 
pressure in his blood vessels,” because we all get high blood 
pressure for a short time, now and then, without any ill effect. 

But when this is continually repeated, time after time, 
day after day, year in and year out, and the blood vessels 
get so diseased that they will no longer sustain this pressure, 
or the heart gets so loaded that it fails, or the kidneys get 
what we call hypertensive kidney disease and they fail, 
then you might say, “Well, he didn’t die directly of high 
blood pressure—he died of the effects of high blood pres- 
sure.” Fundamentally, what is the difference? That's our 
view. 

Q Can a person have high blood pressure for years with- 
out its bothering him? 

A Absolutely—and that is one of the chief causes of dis- 
agreement. A great many of our conservative friends have 
selected such cases and said: “Well, here are a number of 
cases that have had high blood pressure for 20, 30 years that 
we have personally observed, and as far as we can see it has 
never given them any disability and, apparently, they are 
living out their full life expectancy.” 

All right—that’s admitted. On the other end of the scale, 
however, there are people who develop high blood pressure 
and yet are dead within a year of the onset of that disease. 
There you have the reason for not concentrating solely, or 
even perhaps principally, on the blood-pressure reading. 
Other findings may be much more important. 

Q Can an individual's blood pressure vary? 

A It does vary. Everybody's varies—from moment to mo- 
ment, from hour to hour, from day to day, depending on so 
many things. It depends on the stress that he is under, the 
emotional stimulation, whether he’s annoyed or aggravated 
or at peace and quiet—all these factors play on the blood 
pressure. 


BUSINESSMEN’S DISEASE?— 


Q Does high blood pressure have a tendency to be greater 
among, say, business executives? 

A We really don’t have sufficient data on that to be sure. 
I would say that it doesn’t occur so much in certain occupa- 
tions as in certain psychological make-ups and certain family 
backgrounds. We know that it is a familial disease. It defi- 
nitely runs in families. 

Q Can you say it is hereditary, then? 

A There, again, we hedge a little because it depends on 
exactly what you mean. If by “heredity” you mean that this 
thing is transmitted in the genes from parents to children, 
I would say that the experts who have studied the question 
on a purely hereditary basis believe that hypertension is a 
hereditary disease transmitted in the genes, just as color 
of hair is. 

All right. But the reason we hedge a little is because chil- 
dren are not only born of their parents, but they are 
born to their parents and to the family environment. 
We believe that some of the hypertensive make-up may be 
on the basis of traits that are imitated, habits of behavior, 
habits of emotional reaction, fear and anxiety that may be 
in the home from the day the child is born, and which he 
acquires. So that we think both of these factors are important, 
that it is partly hereditary, but also that the family environ- 
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ment may have a lot to do with it. The term “familial” covers 
both ideas. 

Q The businessman being under the pressures of the busi- 
ness world, does that mean that he is more likely to develop 
the emotional disturbances that set off hypertension? 

A That’s true from his point of view. But I want to stress 
that the housewife in the home, supposedly quietly keeping 
house, calmly raising the children, may feel herself—and may 
actually be—under as much emotional pressure as the business 
executive. And if she has the type of personality and the 
hereditary background where “little things,” as she will tell 
you, bother her, then she may have just as typical a hyper- 
tensive personality as the business executive. 

Q What is this typical personality? 

A I think you can characterize it as follows: Hypertensive 
people are awfully nice people. They like things to be right, 
just so. They are socially conscious. They are very sensitive 
to the effect they are having on other people. This makes 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
“*... one of the chief causes of death” 


them agreeable, easy to get along with. They are highly self- 
disciplined because many times they have learned to their 
sorrow that they can’t blow their tops and get away with it- 
happily. They may have tried it. 

Frequently they will tell you, “Well, doctor, I’ve tried 
blowing off steam but that makes me feel worse than keeping 
it in.” Frequently after you get to know them they muy tell 
you, “You may think, doctor, that I’m as placid as a cow, but 
actually inside I am just boiling, and even when Id really 
like to take a poke at a guy, I smile at him.” 

Q Then it’s not the fact that the business executive is under 
pressure that makes him subject to hypertension as it is his 
individual make-up? 

A It’s both. I think that the usual business executive is a 
driver. However, all drivers are not hypertensives. I had an 
interesting experience some years ago when I had all the 
business executives of a company to examine on a yearly 
physical-examination basis, and I had some fun trying to 
pick out, before I took their blood pressures, the ones who 
would be hypertensive. 
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I couldn’t. Just to pick them according to whether they 
were very active and charging around in the typical high- 
powered, business-executive manner wasn’t good enough. 

I think after I had gotten to know them, I could have had a 
better batting average. It isn’t whether a fellow is energetic 
or not, you see. Sometimes he may cover up what we call his 
“aggressive” traits, his animosities, his strong feelings. So I 
don’t think we can say that the business executive is the 
only type of individual who tends to have high blood pressure. 

Q Then you would say that just because a man is a busi- 
ness executive is no reason that he is likely to get high blood 
pressure? That individual would get high blood pressure no 
matter what he was doing— 

A That’s right. I think he would get it if he were driving 
a truck. 

Q Are there any new avenues of approach to high blood 
pressure in surgery and diet? 

A Well, diet and surgery are relatively old approaches. 
The difficulty with both of those methods—in fact, the diffi- 
culty with all the methods—it’s more or less true even with 
drugs—is to keep the treatment less troublesome than the 
disease. Certainly a severe restriction of sodium in your diet 
is a most annoying, troublesome, tasteless and unexciting 
kind of diet to keep. 

Q That means cutting out all salt— 

A Cutting out all salt. 

Q Is that the rice diet that you used to hear about? 

A Yes, that is the rice-fruit diet, but not necessarily only 
the rice-fruit diet. One of the simplest ways to exclude salt 
from your body is to eat nothing but rice and fruit, but there 
are other ways, and those who haye advocated the rice-fruit 
diet recognize that people find it most difficult to eat exclu- 
sively rice and fruit year in and year out. 

As a matter of fact, most people just won’t do it. For a 
period of time they may stay on such a salt-free diet—and 
that may be sufficient in many cases to arrest the rapid pro- 
gression of hypertension—but the difficulty remains of keeping 
them on the diet indefinitely. 

Q Does this mean that, as a practical thing, medical sci- 
ence has given up completely the salt-free diet? 

A Here at Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, we have 
given it up as a practical thing, except for short-term use. 
I don’t think everyone has taken that viewpoint, but I be- 
lieve more and more of the doctors over the country have 
accepted the fact that in busy general practice it is not a 
feasible method of treatment over a very long time. 


SALT PLAYS A PART— 


Q Is the person who shakes salt on everything likely to 
develop hypertension? 

A That’s a very good question. Salt has something to do 
with high blood pressure. Salt is eliminated by the kidneys. 
We know that the kidneys have something very important 
to do with high blood pressure, and in particular the way 
that kidneys get rid of salt has something to do with high 
blood pressure. 

There are experts who feel that the way the body handles 
salt—and that a craving for salt, or the amount of salt that 
a person wants—are very important factors in high blood 
pressure. But this is pretty new territory and I think we can 
only speculate along these lines. Incidentally, some of the 
drugs that are effective in high blood pressure do have a very 
definite effect on how the kidneys get rid of salt. 

Q What harm does high blood pressure do? 

A It causes blood-vessel damage and it causes heart strain. 
And to explain this to patients we use the example of the 
hot-water heating system in a house. 

The usual hot-water system has furnace and pump in the 
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basement. The pump sends the hot water to the radiators in 
the house and then returns it back through the pipes to the 
furnace to be reheated. Now, if you wanted to get more heat 
in your house, you’d go around and turn up the radiators. 
But if, for some reason unbeknown to you, someone went 
around and turned down all the radiators, you would say: 
“What's the matter? I’m not getting enough heat.” 

Then you might go down and put a little extra juice into 
your pump and push the water through the valves in all the 
radiators anyway. But to do that, the pump would raise the 
pressure in the pipes. 

That’s similar to what goes on in high blood pressure. The 
pump is the heart; the pipes leading from the pump are the 
arteries; the radiators are the different tissues along the way. 
If for any reason the little valves at the ends of the arteries, 
which we call arterioles, are clamped down, then either not 
enough blood is going to get to the body or the pressure is 
going to rise. 


—National Institutes of Health 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 
... to find a treatment “less troublesome than the disease”’ 


The body is so set up that it won't accept a state of not 
getting enough blood. It sends signals over your nerve system 
back to the heart to pump harder and raise the pressure so 
that the blood will get through in spite of the fact that the 
little valves are turned down. And then you have a high 
pressure but a normal flow of blood. However, this is at the 
expense of strain on the pump and the pipes, which carry 
the high pressure. 

Q What causes the arterioles to clamp down? 

A That is the 64-dollar question. Nobody really knows. 
Well, that’s not absolutely true. We do know some of the 
things that aggravate it. But why these little arterioles clamp 
down all over the body in high blood pressure really isn’t 
completely understood. 

We believe that the tendency is partly familial and we 
know that it’s partly emotional. When this state exists, what- 
ever it’s due to, we believe that we ought to try to use agents, 
drugs, or procedures which will relax these little arterioles 
all over the body. 

The difficulty about essential hypertension, which is the 
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commonest kind, is that even when we don’t know the orig- 
inal cause, sooner or later it involves the blood vessels in 
three important parts of the body—the heart, the head, the 
kidneys. The dangers are heart failure, stroke from rupture 
of blood vessels in the head, and kidney failure from high- 
blood-pressure kidney disease 


WHAT IS “HIGH” 2— 


Q You have said an individual's blood pressure goes up 
and down from hour to hour. What, then, is high? How does 
one tell if his blood pressure is normal? 

A I think that most doctors will agree that it’s abnormal 
if it stays above the level of 150 systolic over 90 diastolic. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A Systolic blood pressure is the pressure at the height of 
the pressure wave in the arteries. 

Q What is your heart doing at that time? 

A At that time your heart is beating, pumping blood out. 
It has just made a stroke and pushed blood into the arteries, 
raising the pressure, which makes a wave travel down the 
arteries, and the peak of this wave is called the systolic pres- 
sure. As the heart rests between beats, the pressure falls off 
until the next beat comes along. Now, the lowest point to 
which it goes is called the diastolic pressure. 

Q Which is more important? 

A The diastolic is more important. Other things, such as 
the stiffness of the arteries due to the age of the individual, 
can raise systolic pressure, but the diastolic pressure is due 
to how tightly the little arterioles are clamped down. In other 
words, the blood cannot run out from the arteries through the 
tissues fast enough to lower that pressure. 

Q Should you get worried if your blood pressure goes over 
normal? 

A I don’t think you should necessarily get worried. I think 
the correct thing to do is to consult your family doctor and 
let him decide -if it’s of any consequence. Now, the blood 
pressure alone—as I said before and I want to emphasize over 
and over again—is probably the least important of the meas- 
urements that a doctor can make. 

It’s the quickest done; it’s the one that’s most convenient 
to do; it’s the one the patient understands. But it isn’t the 
most important. 

The most impo-tant, perhaps, is the appearance of the 
blood vessels as one can see them in the eyes. There in the 
back of the eye they are spread out as if they were in the 
bottom of a fish bowl, and they are a pretty good sample 
of what goes on in the body. Thus, if they look normal, you 
are much less concerned, even if the blood pressure is 200 
over 120, than if they look very badly diseased and the blood 
pressure is, let’s say, 150 over 90. Almost, if not equally as 
important, are tests of heart and kidney function. 

Q What about low blood pressure? 

A Low blood pressure is no disease. It’s a good thing to 
have, provided your pressure is high enough to keep you 
from fainting. People have often asked me whether low blood 
pressure is a disease, and that’s the answer that I give. I 
don’t think, strictly speaking, that it is a disease. There are 
rare cases that are of some concern but nothing to be com- 
pared with the seriousness of high blood pressure. 

Q If your blood pressure is a bit high today, is it likely 
that it will get worse? 

A Yes, I think the normal course of the disease is one of 
slow progression. So, if your high blood pressure is standing 
still, you're really making progress. 

Q What is the life expectancy of the average hypertensive 
patient? 

A We can give that fairly accurately. Essential hyperten- 
sion begins much earlier than we used to think. That is be- 
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cause it usually starts off without any symptoms. That means 
a person finds it out by accident—he goes to give a blood 
donation or has an examination of some kind. The average 
age at onset is 32. Now, unfortunately, in that kind of hyper- 
tension the average age of death is 51, which makes it a 
20-year disease. But that still cuts off quite a few years from 
the normal life expectancy. 

Q How much longer can a person with high blood pressure 
expect to live today than someone 10 years ago? 

A That's an awfully good question. Let’s take the group 
of cases that we know have a duration of life of one and 
certainly not more than two years from the time that certain 
signs, which we call malignant signs, of high blood pressure 
appear. 

Now, if you take those cases, there is no question that their 
lives are now being prolonged considerably beyond one or 
two years. But again, because these drugs have been in use 
less than five years, we can’t say how much more they will 
really prolong life. The answer, you see, isn’t in yet. 

But there is another side of the question, Do the drugs 
make the patient feel better? Is he able to do more? Is he 
able to work? Is he relieved of fatigue, headaches, dizziness, 
palpitation and all the other symptoms that high-blood- 
pressure patients usually develop? If the drugs can do that, you 
have a reason for using them, even if they don’t prolong life— 
which we strongly believe they do, though we admit that as 
yet statistical proof that everyone would accept is not in. 

Think of this philosophy: Life itself might be considered 
as a fatal disease. Certainly everybody’s going to die some- 
time. If you say that the only criterion of the worth and value 
of life is how long it lasts, well, that’s obviously absurd. 
Similarly, if you say the only worth of a drug is in how long 
it makes a person live, that’s equally absurd. 

If a man lives flat on his back for 90 years, that, to my way 
of thinking, is a very inadequate life. If he can be active and 
on his feet for 50 years and then die, I think most people 
would prefer that. No good physician has as his only goal 
prolonging everybody’s life indefinitely—and this is a point 
of view that many lay people don’t get, because instinctively 
people cling to life. But in high-blood-pressure cases it is as 
important to relieve their symptoms, to make their lives bet- 
ter, and make them more able to do things as it is to make 
them live a year longer, or even five years longer. 


“A WHOLE NEW VISTA”— 


Q Doesn't that apply to the severe kind of high-blood- 
pressure cases? What about the life expectancy for the person 
with a mild case? 

A Let’s talk about the mildest ones—the early ones, the 
young ones, the ones who may have a bad family history, 
but who, let’s say, have only early changes in their electro- 
cardiograms, in their heart size, in their eye grounds, or 
in their kidneys, and still are pretty normal. 

We know they’re going to live for 15 years, everything 
else being equal. Those are the patients for whom we feel 
we can do the most in bringing them back toward a normal 
range. We think now we can add at least five years to the 
lives of those patients. But they would probably go along 
for 15 or 20 years anyway, so we are going to have to wait 
for 15 or 20 years before we can prove that we have tacked 
on that extra five years. 

We firmly believe that it’s worth while to try. For the 
first time, largely because of rauwolfia, we have gotten a 
method of drug treatment which can be taken as rarely as 
once a day, at bedtime, for example, in a small dose, and 
will keep these people on a moderately even keel indefinitely. 
At least it has done so for the four years that we have used 
it. That opens up a whole new vista in hypertension. 
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Dollar for Dollar 


You Can’t Beat a 
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THE STAR CHIEF DE LUXE 4-DOOR SEDAN 
A General Motors Masterpiece 


Famous For Dependability—The World Over! 


It’s an accepted fact on automobile row 
that once a motorist buys a Pontiae he 
is usually a Pontiac enthusiast forever. 
He rarely changes makes again because 
his first Pontiac leads to this great dis- 
covery: Dependability is just about the 
most valuable quality a motor ear can 
have—and that’s exactly the quality in 
Which Pontiae excels! 

When the big, luxurious Silver Streak 


comes into your life so does wonderful 


new freedom from trouble and expense. 
You set out cross-town or cross-COUnLTY 
with carefree confidence. There is noth- 
ing on your mind except a keen enjoy- 
ment of its smooth, responsive action 
and the restful comfort of its roomy 
body and level, big-car ride. For peace 
of mind alone, say owners, a Pontiac is 


worth far more than its price. 


And here’s a very practical result of 


Pontiac’s world-famed_ reliability and 


consequent long life. It is a major reason 
why Pontiac is the perennial best seller 
on used car lots—which means, in turn, 
that you'll get more of your investment 


back when you trade for another Pontiac. 


Best buy today, best sale tomorrow— 
that’s Pontiac—the biggest, finest, most 
thoroughly proved car ever available at a 
price near the lowest. The proof is easy— 
just talk to your Pontiac dealer. For a 


top trade-in appraisal do it right now! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








It takes aluminum. This new entrance stand 
adjusts to serve any four-engine plane, safely 
z loads 1500 pounds, yet requires only one man 


to operate. 














Light, strong aluminum brightens 
your life in hundreds of ways. Today 
it is growing faster in number of uses 
than any other metal. 

To produce aluminum requires 
electricity . . . millions of horsepower. 
Fortunately Canada, number one cus- 
tomer for U.S.-made goods, has, in 
its mountain rivers, virtually unlimited 
hydro-electric power. This vast power, 


It takes aluminum to make this bathroom 
a delight to see, a cinch to clean. Aluminum 
tiles come in smart colors or in natural finish. 
Shower enclosure glides in aluminum tracks. 
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not competed for by other industries, 
is therefore plentiful and economical 
for smelting aluminum. 

7. e . 

Aluminum from Canada plays a vital 
part in the U.S. economy—supplying U.S. 
factories with raw material and helping 
insure jobs for over a million U.S. metal- 
workers... Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North America’s great aluminum 
producing enterprises. 


d things of life 


It takes aluminum. A gate like this is light, 
rigid and strong. It opens and closes easily, 
protects livestock, enhances property. Needs 
no painting, yet will never rot or rust. 


It takes aluminum to put more fun in boat- 
ing—and take the hard work out. More speed 
with less energy —it’s easy carrying,.too. And 
aluminum needs no caulking, no painting. 
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Aluminum 
from Canada 
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The President is packing his 
bags to hit the road again. This 
time he'll try to elect the kind of 
Congress he wants. 

Pictures, letters, speeches, all 
sorts of help are going to favored 
candidates. “Ike likes me” is 
turning into a slogan. 

Question is: Can he win the 
voters? Other Presidents, from 
Buchanan to Truman, have failed 
to do what Ike now is trying. 


President Eisenhower is setting out 
on a task in this election year that a 
number of past Presidents have tried 
and failed to accomplish. The Presi- 
dent's effort is directed toward return- 
ing a pro-Eisenhower Republican 
Congress in the November elections. 

History discloses that Presidents, as a 
rule, have not been able to transfer 
their own popularity or political strength 
to the candidates of their party for the 
House and Senate in mid-term elections. 
Voters often have tended to resent efforts 
of outsiders, even a President, to tell 
them whom to vote for or against. 

Mr. Eisenhower is convinced, how- 
ever, that the record of the past is no 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE STUMP 


IKE IS BACK IN POLITICS 


He'll Try to Win a Congress Where Others Failed 


anne I. 


reason for refusing to try his hand in 
the present campaign. He still regards 
himself as engaged in a great crusade. 
And his aides keep telling him that, if 
he wants to save his legislative program, 
he must go out and fight for it per- 
sonally. 

The result is to be a studied and 
active White House effort to convince 


-Brown Brothers 


He wrote a letter—and lost 28 House seats 
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iii —United Press 
PRESIDENT WITH MESSRS. FERGUSON, KNOWLAND, MARTIN 
The Republican strategy: Bank on the Eisenhower popularity 


voters of key States they should elect 
Republicans, not Democrats, to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Eisenhower is moving to Den- 
ver for thé summer and early autumn. 
From that point, he is to make trips 
into key campaign areas, speaking for 
Republican candidates, trying to spur 
the drive of his party. 

An air of politics already is settling 
over the White House. Politicians feel 
more at ease than they once did. Con- 
gressmen get quick clearance to see the 
President. He talks with them about the 
campaign, about patronage, about federal 
projects. 

Upward of 100 Republican candi- 
dates for Senate and House have come 
by to have their pictures made with 
the President. There is a steady stream 
of these. Letters of endorsement are 
going out to candidates. The slogan once 
was, “I like Ike.” Now it is becoming, 
“Ike likes me.” One such letter went out 
to Joseph T. Meek, the Republican can- 
didate for the Senate in Illinois, oppos- 
ing Democratic Senator Paul H. Douglas. 

In endorsing Mr. Meek, the Presi- 
dent ignored various differences of view 
between himself and the Illinois Re- 
publican on foreign’ policy and other 
matters. Mr. Eisenhower says candidates 
do not have to be for his program 


straight across the board. He allows for 
(Continued on page 36) 
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... your logical location 
in the Great Mid-West 


No major city is closer to the cen- 
ters of America— geographically 
and population-wise... Access to 
raw materials, processed compo- 
nents, tools and equipment, com- 
petent labor . . . all support the 
decision to locate logically in 
greater Indianapolis. 





iWiromesterrber 


National Bank 


.-. jour “gateway to 
business” in Indianapolis 


This bank has the connections, as 
well as the facilities and capacities, 
to serve you well—commercially 
and personally. Total resources 
exceed $400,000,000. When you 
think in terms of Indianapolis, 
think of Indiana’s No. 1 bank... 
The Indiana National. 


e Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 
since 1834 
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some differences. As it stands, not many 
Republican candidates who want a pho- 
tograph taken with the President, or a 
letter from him, will be denied. 

All of these things add up to a 
much more active effort in the cam- 
paign than most Presidents have made 
in the past. 

Every President has been interested 
in having his party win control of 
Congress in mid-term elections. A great 
many Presidents have covertly helped 
their parties in campaigns. Only a few 
of them have entered openly into the 
election fights. In every case, the Presi- 
dent who has gone out openly campaign- 
ing has been rebuffed by the voters. 
Some say this is due to the desperate 
plight of their parties when Presidents 
are called upon to campaign. Others 
attribute it to a resentment of voters. 


—Library of Congress 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
... a campaign backfired 


President Truman in 1950 did most 
of his campaigning from the White 
House. He only made a trip across the 
country in the spring, defending the 
record of Congress, and one campaign 
speech at St. Louis, when he went home 
to vote. The net result was a Democratic 
loss of 5 Senate and 30 House seats. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt conducted the 
most spectacular campaign in recent 
years. In 1938, he tried to defeat members 
of his own party who had voted against 
various items on his legislative program, 
including his plan to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Roosevelt took his campaign 
personally into the primaries of several 
States, speaking against Democrats who 
had opposed his program. 

Three prime targets were Senators 
Walter F. George, of Georgia, and 
Millard F. Tydings, of Maryland, and 


Representative John J. O'Connor, of New 
York, then Chairman of the House 
Rules Committee. In every case except 
that of Mr. O’Connor—who came from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s home State—the Presi- 
dent’s appeals were rejected by the 
voters. 

Woodrow Wilson got similar treat- 
ment in 1918 when, toward the end 
of the congressional campaign, he 
issued an appeal to voters to elect a 
Democratic Congress. Going into the 
war election of 1918, Mr. Wilson’s party 
held control of the Senate, but not 
of the House. He said in his statement 
that it would be a great handicap if 
the opposition party took control of both 
houses. 

Republicans called the Wilson state- 
ment a reflection on their loyalty and 
an appeal to partisanship in the midst 





=United Press 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
...a “purge” fizzled 


of war. Democrats lost 6 Senate and 19 
House seats. Republicans emerged from 
the campaign with control of both 
houses. Many Democrats blamed the 
Wilson statement for the losses. 

Theodore Roosevelt went into the 
campaign of 1906 with a letter to James 
E. Watson, of Indiana, then a House 
member, later a Senator from his State. 
The President said it was urgent that 
the current organization be kept in 
power in Congress, that it would 
create confusion to change the House 
leadership. Republicans lost 28 seats 
in the election. House control was weak- 
ened. 

Prior to 1913, Senators were chosen 
by State legislatures. Thus, Republi- 
can gains in the Senate in 1906—and 
before that time—did not necessarily re- 
flect popular feelings at that moment. 
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Sometimes it took two years for a turn- 
over in the legislature to be reflected in 
the United States Senate. 

‘William McKinley went to Boone, Ia., 
in 1898 during the Spanish-American 
War crisis to appeal for the election of a 
Republican Congress. He said it was no 
time for divided councils. Republicans 
lost 21 House seats in the election. 

Andrew Johnson, one of the nation’s 
most controversial Presidents, was the 
center of the hottest mid-term congres- 
sional campaign in history. He was the 
first President to go openly to the coun- 
try with a campaign for the election of a 
Congress that was favorable to him. 

Mr. Johnson, himself, was in the posi- 
tion of being President without a party. 
He had been a loyalist Democrat who 
refused to follow his home State of 
Tennessee into secession. He was elected 
Vice President on a Union Party ticket 
with Abraham Lincoln in 1864 and be- 
came President after Lincoln’s death. 
Congress was ruled by radical Republi- 
cans who felt that the President should 
be only a puppet in the hands of Con- 
gress. Mr. Johnson refused to be a 
puppet. 

Talk of impeachment prevailed be- 
fore the 1866 campaign started. Mr. 
Johnson, hated and suspected by both 
parties, decided to take his case to the 
country with an appeal for the election 
of a Congress that was friendly to a 
moderate reconstruction program. 

The President, in speeches from the 
back platform of his train, campaigned 
through Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana 
and Kentucky. He faced hecklers and 
tried to shout them down. He lost 
spectacularly. Radicals captured both 
branches of Congress, and, in the after- 
math, Mr. Johnson barely escaped con- 
viction in an impeachment trial. 

James Buchanan provided the most 
notable instance of a President dabbling 
in a local election during the early days 
of the present two parties. His campaign 
was aimed at Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, a fellow Democrat. This was 
in 1858, and a part of the feud that tore 
the Democratic Party apart in 1860. 

Mr. Buchanan threw the full weight 
of his Administration against Senator 
Douglas in the latter’s campaign for re- 
election. Abraham Lincoln was Senator 
Douglas’s opponent. Money, speakers, 
newspapers, patronage, all were turned 
against Senator Douglas by the President 
of his own party. And still the Senator 
managed to win. 

All along the line, Presidents have had 
little success in swaying congressional 
elections. Somehow, their own vote- 
getting magic failed to rub off on others. 
This fact heightens interest in the pre- 
sent effort by Mr. Eisenhower. 
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TEMCO capabilities 


eee YOu can count on 


DIVERSIFIED 
PERFORMANCE 


A company with the ability to diversify can 
challenge the future with assurance. That has 
been the view of TEMCO management from the 
beginning. How well they have followed their 
own prescription is indicated by current sched- 
ules. Manufacturing: fuselage sections for jet 
bombers; wing panels for Navy patrol planes; 
wing, fin, and other parts for top military 
fighters. Modification and Reconditioning: 
giant transports for Air Force and Navy; civil- 
ian jobs including the Riley Twin conversion of 
the Navion and custom conversions of executive 
planes. Design and Development: production of 
prototypes of military trainers and fighters for 
Armed Service evaluation. Engineering and 
Electronics: Classified projects for the Armed 
Services and other prime contractors. 


It is this versatility —this ability to handle 
any job in the industry — that largely accounts 
for the steady growth and healthy position that 
TEMCO enjoys today. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Plants at: DALLAS ... GARLAND, TEXAS... GREENVILLE, TEXAS 
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WHERE U.S. GETS MONEY’S WORTH 


Turkey, once the ‘sick man of 
Europe,” is on the way to be- 
coming a tower of strength for 
the free world. 

Five years ago, Turkey was 
weak and vulnerable. Today, its 
Army is tough, rugged and 
equipped with modern U.S. 
weapons. 

For U.S., this means an ally 
that can be counted on. Russia, 
looking south, sees an enemy 
that will fight, not run. 


ISTANBUL 

This is one country where the United 
States is not worrying about a letdown 
in defenses against Russia. No one in 
Turkey is talking of a cutback in mili- 
tary appropriations or a reduction in 
armed strength. All the talk here seems 
to be in favor of a defense build-up. 

At a time when Britain is about to pull 
her troops out of the Suez Canal zone 
and most of the free world seems in a 
mood to relax, there is no such easing in 
Turkey. The Turks have no illusions 
about Russia. The two countries have 
fought a dozen wars in the last 200 years. 
Soviet-inspired “peace offensives” 
make little impression here. Nearly 
half of Turkey’s budget is for de- 
fense, yet there is no grumbling 
about the high cost of security. 

The Turks operate by a simple 
rule of thumb: Russia is the enemy. 
Anyone willing to help this coun- 
try defend itself against the Rus- 
sians is a friend. The United States, 
as leader of the free world, is 
friend No. 1. Anti-Americanism is 
taboo, and criticism of the United 
States is political suicide. 

It’s a policy that is paying hand- 
some dividends. The United States, 
while talking of cutting aid to lag- 
ging allies in Western Europe, is 
increasing military assistance to 
this country. The 100 million dol- 
lars originally earmarked for Turkey 
for the new fiscal year has been 
doubled. U.S. defense planners are 
satisfied that the 1.5 billion allo- 
cated to Turkey since 1948 has 
been a worthwhile investment. 
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In tact, American military men and 
diplomats frequently are troubled be- 
cause the Turks want to move too fast. 
It’s often a case of persuading the Turks 
to walk before they can run. , 

Five years ago, when Russian plan- 
ners looked south they saw a weak and 
defenseless Turkey. They figured it would 
be easy for satellite Bulgarian troops to 
seize the Turkish Straits—the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles—and to overrun 
Turkey itself. 

At that time the Turkish Army was 
equipped with World War I weapons 
and commanded by officers who had seen 
no action in about 30 years. Its artillery 
was practically immobile. There were no 
tanks, no big guns, few trucks—and few 
roads on which to move modern equip- 
ment, even if it had been available. On 
top of all this, Turkey had no friends in 
the neighborhood. 

Today when Russian planners look 
south they see a far different picture. 
Turkey in five years has been trans- 
formed. There is a new road network. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of modern 
weapons and equipment are pouring into 
the country—tanks, trucks, artillery, 
bazookas—gradually coverting the Army 
from one that lost World War I into one 
that can help win World War III. 

Turkey, moreover, no longer stands 
alone. As a member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, it feels secure 





~Three Lions 


Gl TRAINS TURKISH PILOTS 
The only problem: They‘re too eager 


Aid to Turkey Pays Off in Strong Anti-Red Army 


against any foreign attack short of a 
world war. As a member of the Balkan 
Alliance, Turkey has friends close at 
hand. Any Communist army striking to- 
ward the Straits must cope now not only 
with Turkey but also with Greece and 
Yugoslavia. 

Even more disturbing to Russian war 
planners is the string of jet air bases be- 
ing constructed from one end of Turkey 
to the other—right on the front door- 
step of the Soviet Union. 

Although it’s not yet up to NATO 
standards in weapons and training, Tur- 
key’s Army today is larger than the NATO 
army of either France or Britain. There 
are 16 infantry divisions, 3 cavalry divi- 
sions and 6 armored brigades. In all, Tur- 
key has 450,000 men under arms. 

Turkey‘’s ground forces are organized 
into three field armies. The Third Army 
is stationed in the rugged eastern part 
of the country to guard the passes 
through the Caucasus Mountains from 
Russia. The Second Army, based near 
the center of the country, is a reserve 
force. Streamlining of this Army got un- 
der way only recently. 

The First Army, deployed in Thrace 
on the approaches to the Straits, has top 
priority, since it is guarding the real dan- 
ger area. Four of Turkey’s six armored 
brigades are assigned to this Army, and 
the bulk of modern American weapons 
and equipment has gone there. Nearly 
half of the total armed strength is 
concentrated in Thrace. 

When you drive by automobile 
to Bulgaria from Istanbul, on the 
Bosporus, you can see how vulner- 
able the Straits are to attack. That 
drive through Thrace requires only 
a couple of hours, and it takes you 
through ideal tank country. This 
explains why most of the 300 M-47 
Patton tanks earmarked for Turkey 
are going immediately to the First 
Army. 

The whole area through which 
you pass pulsates with military ac- 
tivity. A sentry guards every 
bridge. The road is crowded with 

U.S.-made trucks filled with sol- 
diers. Every few miles you pass a 
company of infantrymen, singing 
.a marching song. You see Army 
training centers—one for artillery, 
one for transportation, one for ar- 
mor. You observe peasant lads 
tinkering with electronic equip- 
ment or tanks. A year ago most 
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of them had operated nothing more com- 
plicated than a bicycle, if that. 

Where a few years ago war plans called 
for a fighting retreat from this area, the 
plans have been revised in the last year. 
Turkey’s First Army, in co-operation with 
the Greeks and the Yugoslavs, is un- 
der orders to block a Communist drive 
toward the Straits until reinforcements 
can be moved up. 

American officers describe the Turkish 
soldier as the toughest fighting man in 
the world, and one of the best disciplined. 
And nearly every Turk has had military 
training. To get physical exemption from 
the draft, a man must be an invalid. 

Until a man is 47, he can be recalled 
to duty on a moment’s notice. Men over 
47 go into a Huntsmen’s Corps to fight 
as guerrillas. In an emergency, Turkey 
easily could double the size of the Army 
by drawing on the reserves. 

Major difficulties must be overcome 
before these tough soldiers are forged 
into the modern Army that military ex- 
perts believe Turkey should have, how- 
ever. One trouble is the lack of a cadre 
of professional soldiers. Another weak- 
ness is the deadwoqd among high-rank- 
ing officers, many of whom stubbornly 
resist change. The Army also is plagued 
by overcentralization. 

The lack of technical know-how is an- 
other shortcoming. It will be several 
years, according to American officers, be- 
fore the Turks will be able to maintain 
a modern, mechanized force. 

A lot of progress has been made, but 
the gap still is far from closed. As a high- 
ranking American adviser summed it up: 
“If we're planning for war next year, then 
we're moving too slowly. But if we're 
planning for the long pull, then we're 
making satisfactory progress.” 

A network of strategic air bases, now 
under construction, adds to Turkey’s im- 
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portance as a tough ally of the United 
States. These bases potentially bring 
American strategic air power within a 
few minutes’ flying time of the Soviet 
frontier and only a few hours from key 
industrial targets in the heart of Russia. 
Long-range fighters operating from these 
fields could escort big atom bombers 
deep into Russia. Medium bombers, 
capable of carrying nuclear weapons, 
could reach strategic Soviet targets from 
these fields without refueling. 

The air build-up in this country is 
causing a radical change in the air- 
defense picture of the Soviet Union. It 
also promises strong air support for Turk- 
ish and other Allied troops in this area, 
as well as a forward fighter screen for 
U.S. bases in North Africa. 

The biggest bomber base in the Middle 
East is nearing completion at Adana, in 
the southeast corner of Turkey. The 
runway, 14,000 feet long, can handle 
the biggest bombers flying today or like- 
ly to fly in the foreseeable future. Three 
huge hangars have been built, together 
with workshops and barracks to accom- 
modate three bomber groups. 

In addition to the Adana bomber base, 
the U.S. has built four smaller bases and 
has turned them over to the Turkish Air 
Force. Northeast of Adana and 300 miles 
closer to the Russian frontier, a modern 
fighter and fighter-bomber base is in 
operation at Diyarbakir. 

The visitor to Diyarbakir finds a group 
of American-made F-84 Thunderjets op- 
erating. U.S. Air Force officers, helping 
the Turks to build a small but modern 
Air Force, say the Turkish pilots are 
excellent. In fact, the problem that 
American advisers often have is that the 
Turks are too eager when they get at 
the controls. 

Bases similar to the one at Diyarbakir 
have been completed at Bandirma and 





= Dollars in Turkey 
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at Balikesir, the main training center of 
the Turkish Air Force. A smaller one has 
been constructed at Merzifon, near the 
Black Sea. There are plans to build 11 
more bases, as well as a pipe line to 
carry fuel to the network of new air- 
fields. 

There’s a delicate situation con- 
nected with all these bases, however. Al- 
though the U. S. financed their construc- 
tion, the Turks insist that each base be 
turned over to their Air Force upon com- 
pletion. Thus, the U.S. cannot station 
combat squadrons or maintenance crews 
there unless Turkey goes to war as a 
NATO power. 

U.S. Air Force officers hold that the 
Turks at present lack the know-how to 
maintain these bases in combat readiness. 
The Turks, sensitive about national sov- 
ereignty, hesitate to conclude a base 
agreement similar to those the U.S. has 
signed with Greece and Spain. Ameri- 
can Embassy officials in Ankara are hop- 
ing that a deal can be made which will 
permit American technicians at least to 
supervise the maintenance of the bases. 

The Turks, meanwhile, insist that a 
radar network, to give warning of enemy 
aircraft, should be constructed only as 
fast as it can be manned by Turkish 
technicians. If enough technicians were 
available, the network could be com- 
pleted in two years. But the job will re- 
quire twice that long if construction de- 
pends on the training of enough techni- 
cians. 

Problems, thus, remain to be worked 
out. But, in spite of them, Turkey is 
rapidly becoming one of the toughest 
and most important partners in the free- 
world alliance. Not many years ago 
Turkey was known as the “sick man of 
Europe.” Today Turkey is coming more 
and more to be counted on as a strong 
man of the free world. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Hung by the Heels. This new diagnostic X-ray machine makes it possible to hang a patient by the 
heels while a fluid that is opaque to X-rays is injected into her spine, and travels slowly down 
toward her head as the doctor fluoroscopes her spine in the search for a possible tumor. The 
support for the huge geared ring on which the X-ray table is mounted, as well as most of the sheet 
steel panels used on this unit, is made of USS Steel. 





Roof Raised in a Hurry. 260 tons of USS Structural Steel went up in just 25 days for the roof of 
this new Municipal Civic Auditorium in Corpus Christi, Tex. “LLamella” construction was used . . . 
a kind of on-the-bias system with diamond-shaped areas between intersecting members. Only steel 
can do so many jobs so well. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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Modern Guillotine. Cutting loose a guided mis- 
sile from the launching sled, or severing the 
cables and tubing between various elements 
of a multi-stage missile, presents a number 
of problems. But this explosive-driven chop- 
per, which can be actuated by remote control 
and makes a clean, fast parting of wires and 
cables, helps solve some of them. The case- 
hardened steel knife blade in the device is of 
USS Steel. 


Ever see a Skew Bascule Bridge? This is 
one, crossing at a 45° angle over Miami 
Canal in Miami, Florida, at S.E. 4th Avenue. 
Like its mate, built at N.E. 36th Street, it is 
floored with I-Beam-Lok Open Steel Floor- 
ing, made by U. S. Steel. The use of this 
flooring saved 272 tons of deadweight! This 
bridge recently received the A.I.S.C. award 
for the most beautiful bridge of its class. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS; ; UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1495B 
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PARIS....TUNIS....BONN....GUATEMALA CITY.... 











>> It no longer pays to be in the colonial-empire business. 
A big retreat from colonialism is under way. U.S. is pushing it along. 
Britain is pulling its troops out of Egypt, letting the natives in British 
Africa try self-government, and settling for smaller oil profits in Iran, now 
that the storm over Iranian oil has ended in amicable agreement with Teheran. 
France, losing Indo-China, is offering home rule to Tunisia, preparing 
to appease Morocco, pulling out altogether from its enclaves in India. 
Qld idea of colonies, ruled and exploited by Europe, is dying. 
New_ idea is to convert colonies into self-governing partners, if possible. 
U.S. is all for it. It fits U.S. traditions. And it offers a way to 
combat Moscow while winning back the confidence of the people of Asia and Africa. 





>> The French have been slower than the British to get out of the empire 
business. But Indo-China has jolted them. The French appear to be changing. 
Premier Mendés-France has seen the handwriting on the wall, and is reading it 
aloud to the French Parliament. As the situation now shapes up in Paris..... 

It's France's last chance to convert a crumbling empire into a partnership 
between the French and their rich possessions in Africa. 

Mendés-France sees this. He is moving fast, dramatically, far more boldly 
than any French Premier in recent years has dared to. 

Outlook is that the Mendés-France program of home rule for Tunisia will 
be approved both in Tunis and by the French Parliament in Paris. 

Tunisia, this means, will govern its own internal affairs, allow France 
to run defense and foreign policy. Tunisia's nationalists are going along. 

Morocco is a tougher problem. Morocco is bigger than Tunisia, much 
richer, yet not nearly as ready for home rule as Tunisia is. 

Violence in Morocco is forcing Mendés-France's hand. Ready or not, he'll 
have to prevent the murders and appease Moroccan nationalists very soon. 

A program for Morocco, as a result, is being drafted in Paris now. 























) >> To show you how French reverses and Communist successes in Indo-China 
have set off a chain reaction in French North Africa..... 

Terrorism in Tunisia got under way in 1951, but in the last four months-- 
during France's heaviest setbacks in Indo-China--more Tunisians and Frenchmen 
have met violent deaths in Tunisia than in three preceding years. Total deaths 
in four months of this undeclared war: 155, against 101 in three years before. 

Terrorism in Morocco has been stepped up as Tunisia has won concessions 
from Paris. Terrorists are turning from individual acts of murder, bombing 
and arson to mob riots that provoke bloody clashes with French troops and police. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Morocco's record of violence for the last 10 months looks like this: 3355 ’ 
armed attacks, 118 bomb or grenade explosions, 6 cases of railway sabotage, 
390 cases of arson. Score to date: 126 killed, thousands of homes burned down. 





>> When you add up what France stands to lose in Africa..... 
In size, area of Africa under French control is as big as the U.S. 
In population, 37 million, of which Frenchmen are a small minority. 
In resources, it's very rich, in the early stages of development. 
Frenchmen view these African territories much as Americans 100 years ago 

thought of the Wild West--the wide-open frontier for economic expansion. ) 
As it is, half a billion dollars' worth of French exports--37 per cent of 

all exports--go to these and other overseas territories. The French Government 

has invested a quarter of a billion dollars in Tunisia alone since 1949, while 

private investors have poured in another 200 million or So. 








>> It's Premier Mendés-France's idea that these riches in Africa can be saved 
by a combination of political reform and force. Reforms, such as home rule for 
Tunisia, are counted on to win friends for France among the natives. Force, 
in the shape of 30,000 French troops, or double the total that formerly 
garrisoned Tunisia, is counted on to suppress the terror and keep order. 
U.S. applauds the reforms and hopes they're not too little, too late. 
As U.S. sees it, however, the tide of revolt against colonialism and for 
independence is world-wide--at flood stage in Asia, rising fast in Africa. 
Key question is whether nationalists in French North Africa will settle 
for anything short of complete independence. As of now, in Tunisia, they are 
appeased. Later on they will want more, and probably get it. 








>> In Bonn, the public is confused and high officials don't know what to do 
about Dr. Otto John, the top counterspy who vanished behind the Iron Curtain. 

The public wonders how many Communists there are iin the Bonn Government, 
and is beginning to ask when Chancellor Adenauer is going to clean house. 

The Government doesn't like to admit it needs to clean house at all. 

In part, this is because some officials have the jitters. Officials who 
associated with John are suspect. Politicians who vouched for John as reliable 
are uneasy. The bureau chiefs who suppressed or ignored earlier warnings 
of John's Communist ties have explaining to do. 

So there's some fear in Bonn of what vigorous investigation might turn up. 





>> Around Bonn you can hear a dozen different explanations of why Dr. John 
left his job as head of West Germany's internal-security agency to go East. 

The explanation coming to be accepted now is that Dr. John was a Communist 
spy, and that he was called East by his superiors because his usefulness in 
Bonn was at an end. This was because he was about to be fired, and knew it. 

Now the question is what Bonn will do about the mess Dr. John left. 


>> In Guatemala, Castillo Armas is top man but still can't be sure the Army 
is on his side. The regulars oppose Castillo Armas's idea of integrating his 
"liberation" troops into the Army, resent the way the irregulars throw their 
weight around. The prospect, until Castillo Armas wins the Army over to his ’ 
side completely, is for more flare-ups. Stability hasn't reached Guatemala yet. 
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Borg-Warner has worked hand 
in hand with Lockheed for 40 years! 
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For this leading designer of aircraft, 
Borg-Warner provides a wide variety 
of essential operating parts... just as 
it does for leaders in the automotive, 
farm machinery, marine, home equip- 
ment, and other major industries. 
Jet, rocket, airliner—the very words 


breathe the glamor of the aircraft in- 
dustry. In this vital field, Borg-Warner 


ALIMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEH/ITS 
EVERY DAY FROM THE (85 PRODUCTS MADE BY 








serves all the foremost companies. 

For example, B-W works closely with 
Lockheed, whose planes speed trav- 
elers to many lands and guard our 
cities. In the Super Constellation, B-W 
parts on engines, propellers, and flight 
controls add to performance and safety. 
In America’s fastest-climbing jet, the 
Lockheed Starfire, pumps from B-W 
pour on the fuel; B-W universal joints 





Lockheed Super 
Constellation—choice 
of 19 world airlines! 


World’s first commercial 
transport to use the pow- 

erful new Wright turbo- 
compound engines, this 
luxury airliner carries 63 

passengers New York to 
Paris in less than11 hours. 


help to give perfect maneuverability. 
Today, B-W parts are included in 
90% of U. S. military planes and in 
every commercial type. “Design it bet- 
ter—make it better’’ is the Borg-Warner 
standard in everything. Making this 
possible are B-W’s broad engineering 
skills and production facilities. When 
a plane flies faster, farther or higher 
—chances are Borg-Warner helped. 


BORG-WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
NATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL * HYDRALINE 
PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 


Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTER- 
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It’s not the heat— it’s the humidity 


.-. and Alcoa Activated Alumina 
can change that! 


If excess moisture is causing: 
* personal discomfort 


¢ process difficulties 
¢ deterioration in storage 


Use Alcoa Activated* Alumina for: 
¢ comfort air conditioning 
e drying gases, liquids and solids 
It has been outstanding in these 
uses for more than 20 years! 








There’s a grade and type of Activated Alumina for your 
application too. Call your nearest ALCOA sales office today, 
or write: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


*Registered Trademark, Aluminum Company of America 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





| WHO IS A DEPENDENT NOW 





@ Taxpayers this year often can claim additional 
persons as dependents for income tax purposes. 


@ The new tax law broadens the definition of de- 
pendents, allows children to earn more money. 


© These new rules will result in tax savings for a 


good many people this 


How does the new tax law make 
changes in granting exemptions 
for dependents? 

Dependency rules have been broadened. 
You now can claim as a dependent any- 
one who lives in your household and 
whom you support. “Support” means con- 
tributing more than half of that person’s 
living expenses. You can take a $600 
exemption for income tax purposes for 
each dependent. 


Doesn't this person have to be a rela- 
tive of some sort? 

No. Anyone at all who lives in your 

home and who gets support. 


How about relatives? 

You can claim them, too. This includes 
parents, grandparents, children, step- 
children, grandchildren, brothers, sisters, 
stepbrothers, stepsisters, parents-in-law, 
daughters and sons-in-law, brothers and 
sisters-in-law, uncles, aunts, nephews, 
nieces. If you provide more than half 
the support for any of these relatives, 
you can list them as dependents. 


Do these relatives have to live with 
you? 

No. The new tax law permits you to 
claim relatives as exemptions wherever 
they live, so long as you contribute to 
their support. That means, for example, 
that you can take an exemption for a 
parent who lives alone. 


What if several children join together 
to support a parent, but none con- 
tributes more than half the sup- 
port? ‘ 

One of the children still can claim the 
exemption, provided the other children 
sign statements that they will not claim 
the exemption in the same year. The 
person who takes the exemption, how- 
ever, must contribute at least 10 per 
cent of the parent’s support. This same 
provision applies to groups of relatives 
who support any other close relative, 
such as a brother or sister. 


Under the old tax law, no credit could 
be taken for relatives unless a_tax- 
payer contributed more than half of 
the support. 
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year. 


What about children who earn more 
than $600 a year? 

You now can claim them as dependents 
if you provide more than half of their 
support and the children are less than 19 
years of age. The provision that children 
could not be counted as dependents if 
they earned more than $600 a year has 
been removed in the new tax law. This 
means that your child can earn as much 
as he can and still be a dependent, pro- 
vided you are his main support. 


Are the children’s earnings taxed? 
Oh, yes. The child must pay income taxes 
on his own earnings. But he is allowed 
the normal $600 exemption, too, on the 
tax return that he files as an individual. 


What about children who help pay 
their way through college? 

In the case of children in college, the 
19-year age limit is waived on earnings. 
If you provide more than half of the 
child’s support, you can still take the 
$600 exemption while the child is a full- 
time student and helping to pay ex- 
penses. The purpose here is to allow the 
parent a tax exemption at a time when 
expenses for the family are high, and 
when many students work to meet some 
of those educational expenses. 


What if the child in college gets a 
scholarship? — 

Scholarship money doesn’t count as in- 

come for tax purposes. So, if you have a 

child who receives a scholarship, you 

can disregard this amount in determining 

his position as a dependent. 


Can other dependents, besides chil- 

dren, earn more than $600 a year? 
Not usually. The general rule is that 
relatives or others cannot qualify as de- 
pendents if they receive taxable income 
of $600 or more. This is waived only 
on children still supported by parents. 


Do these new rules on dependents 
apply to 1954 income? 

Yes. The changes in dependency rules 

are effective this year—all the way back 

to January l—and exemptions can be 

reported on the income tax return that 

you must file by next April 15. 








Tomorrow's Paper 
... Doday! 


What a break that would be... 

especially in a business like ours! 
“What's going up? What’s going 

down?” “What's the best buy?” 

If you had all the answers— 
tomorrow’s paper today—making 
money would be a cinch. 

But we don’t have those answers. 
Nobody does. Nobody can tell you 
today exactly what your invest- 
ments will be worth tomorrow .. . 
Nobody knows for sure which stocks 
will turn out to be the best buys 
next week, next month, or next 
year. 

Still, this much we can say— 

... That any investor will always 
do better to buy on the basis of 
careful study. 

... That a thorough examination 
of past performance and the pres- 
ent outlook for sales, earnings, and 
dividends of any stock is pretty 
sure to demonstrate that one stock 
is a more sensible choice for your 
purposes than another. 

Helping investors select those 
stocks is our business. 

If you’re thinking of buying or 
selling some particular stock and 
would like our opinion first... 

If you’d like us to suggest sev- 
eral securities—or prepare a com- 
plete investment program for your 
situation... 

Or if you’d like us to analyze 
your present holdings in the light 
of your objectives, just ask. 

There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 
Simply address a letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-35 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





Invest 


for the better things in life 
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“DON’T SURRENDER 
TO THE COMMUNISTS” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How is the free world to be 
kept out of Communist hands? Now that much of 
Asia is Communist, will the rest of it go, too? 

Deals with Communists, so far, have given them 
big slices of Korea and Indo-China. Wars thus 
ended were limited to the grounds chosen by the 
Communists. Question being asked now is whether 
Reds can be stopped by such methods. 

To get the answers from a top non-Communist, 
“U.S. News & World Report” invited Syngman 
Rhee, President of the Republic of Korea, to its 
conference rooms for the interview that follows. 








SYNGMAN RHEE, 79, is the fighting leader of the 
non-Communist half of a divided country. As 
Korea’s leader he commands the largest and the 
strongest army in non-Communist Asia—650,000 
men armed by the U.S., tested in shooting war. 

As a student, he earned degrees from George 
Washington, Harvard and Princeton universities. 
He spent 33 years in exile seeking U.S. support 
for Korean freedom from Japanese rule. Now he is 
out to free North Korea from Communist rule. 

Mr. Rhee, once a Methodist missionary, became 
his country’s first President in 1948. 








Q What do you consider the present status in Ko- 
rea, Mr. President—are you at war with Red China 
and with North Korea at this moment? 

A Yes—we are at war, and at the same time we are 
at peace. 

Q Under international law you would consider 
yourself at war? 

A Yes, and our enemy is doing everything in viola- 
tion of the armistice agreement. And we cannot do 
anything, we cannot say anything. 

Q Why is that—because you do not feel you can 
act alone? 

A Not exactly. Our allies are afraid of war. Per- 
haps they are not afraid that war will destroy them, 
but it will destroy the whole of civilization and hu- 
manity and therefore they are afraid of war. They 
are trying to avoid war at any cost. 

And today the enemy, knowing this weakness of 
our allies, pushes in and in, and we go back, back. We 
want to stand firm and resist, but we are told, “Don’t 
do that, don’t do that, it will create a terrible situa- 
tion in the world.” 

That is the difficulty at the present time. And I am 
begging for our allies to take a firm stand and make 
a definite plan and follow it at least for three or four 
months. And we will stand by, and if our enemy be- 
gins to be afraid he will get hurt, that will be the 
beginning of a new era. 

Q How many people has your country lost, in ci- 
vilians and soldiers, in the war since 1950? 

A Approximately more than 2 million. 
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Q So you are in a war which has not been finished? 

A We believe we are beginning, because more than 
1 million Chinese Communist troops are just a few 
miles distant from our capital. And the Korean Com- 
munist Army—lI don’t know how many—are all there, 
too. But we can—even now if we are allowed to do it 
—we can drive them out. 

Q Yet they are close to you and you are not afraid? 
We are thousands of miles away and most people are 
afraid of war— 

A If we were afraid we would have surrendered 
long ago and we would be in peace and unified. We 
would be slaves, but we would not have been killed. 
If we had surrendered to the Communist regime we 
would be their slaves—they don’t have to kill us— 
we would be alive and “unified.” 

But we refused to accept that, hoping and believing 
that the United States, the great power in the world 
that stands for the defense of the democratic princi- 
ples and institutions, would not surrender. The United 
States has not surrendered yet, but so far it is yielding 
and going back and back. Now China is gone, North 
Korea is gone—I don’t say it is gone altogether, but 
occupied by the Communists. Now here is Indo- 
China—all going in. 

Q You referred, before our Congress, to “unwise 
armistice.’ Why do you think the armistice was 
unwise? 

A It was unwise because this armistice is only for 
the advantage of the enemy and disadvantageous to 
us. I have just explained to Secretary Dulles [Secre- 
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tary of State] and Mr. Stassen [Foreign Operations 
chief] and Admiral Radford [Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff]—I have just come from them. I told them 
these things. This armistice and cease-fire have all 
been at our cost. We don’t know how much it will cost 
us to lose. 

Now, for example, Kaesong is an old capital city 
of the Korean dynasty. You recall that dynasty built 
the capital about 900 years ago. It is a beautiful city 
and a landmark of Korea. Just beyond that city are 
the Song Ak Mountains. The Communists came to 
the top of these mountains and they threw mortar 
shells and fired guns on the people in the streets. So 
the people of Kaesong gradually moved out of their 
city—it was dangerous. 

Q This was before June, 1950? 

A Yes, and so it was practically an empty city, but 
the Communists couldn’t get in there because our 
soldiers would fight them. Now when the talk began 
in 1951 about the cease-fire conference, they tried to 
find a place where they could meet. They wouldn’t 
allow us or the U.N. delegates to go beyond the 38th 
parallel—it must be somewhere south of the 38th 
parallel. And they suggested that Kaesong would be 
all right. So the U. N. representatives and the United 
States agreed to meet there. . 

When they opened the conference there two or 
three days later, the Communists had occupied the 
city—it was a regular Army camp. The diplomatic 
representatives found it very uncomfortable, and 
dangerous, too, so the United States representative 
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said, “This place is impractical.” So they said, 
“Where shall we go?” The Communists said, 
“Panmunjom.” 

Panmunjom is further south—so they met there. 

We say our Army will drive them out of Kaesong, 
but we are told, “How can you—there is a cease-fire.” 
So we don’t do it. But we, our representatives, can’t 
go into the Communist land—the part north of the 
38th parallel, the Communists won’t allow it. 

So when the Communists came down in 1950 and 
tried to drive us into the sea, we sent the Army to 
fight them—but during this very peace conference 
Kaesong was occupied. Yet we are supposed not to 
fight them, because we are at “peace’’! 

Q But they withdrew from those places, didn’t 
they, Mr. Rhee, afterwards? 

A Nobody asked it, nobody demanded it. For in- 
stance, today I received a telegram from our pro- 
vost marshal there saying they are going to drive 
out this Neutral Nations’ Supervisory Commission 
because the five or six of them, with the exception 
of two, are Communist. And as I told Secretary 
Dulles we are not allowed to send any of our 
anti-Communists over to the other side of the line. 
Why do we allow all the Communists to come over 
on our side? 

Q In the Neutral Commission you have Sweden, 
Switzerland— 

A Only two are neutral countries and the others 


are all Communist. 


(Continued on next page) 
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“More than 1 million Chinese troops are 
just a few miles distant from our capital’ 


Q Those that are neutral can go into Northern 
Korea, can they not? 

A No, the Red Cross cannot go there. 

Q At present? 

A All the time. 

Q In the North, they are limited to two or three 
agreed-upon cities, isn’t that so? 

A Yes, and why don’t they stay there instead of 
coming over here in South Korea? 

Q Our neutrals are allowed in North Korea, 
though, are they not? 

A I have not heard that any of the anti-Com- 
munists, our people, or U. N. people or our people are 
really allowed to step one foot over the 38th parallel. 

Q I thought there were three cities they could go 
to in the North. 

A Well, they cannot see anything if they do—they 
cannot investigate anything. How can you have any 
united or joint action of any kind? You're afraid to 
put them out, and we are going to declare the 
armistice automatically ended. 

Q When are you going to do that? 

A It’s just the beginning of it. We are going to get 
rid of it. But our friends are so afraid something will 
happen! I say, let us do something to make the enemy 
afraid instead of making our people afraid. 

Q That’s unusual, though, isn’t it? 

A I have never heard of anything like it in history. 
The Communists are coming to destroy us and we are 
giving them all the advantages. We cannot say this or 
that because we may hurt their feelings. 
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“lf we were afraid we would have sur- 
rendered long ago. . . We would be slaves” 





Q What would be the outcome of this, then? 
Would there be more fighting in Korea? 

A They say to me, “Let’s settle this peacefully, as 
our friends want to do.” But one thing, and only one 
thing, seems to them possible—surrender. 

Q That was done in Indo-China, wasn’t it? 

A Yes, and in North Korea. That was done, but we 
don’t mean to do it for an indefinite length of time. 

Q Isn’t a lot of our policy influenced by our own 
allies? The European allies do not want to see the 
situation changed in Asia? 

A Because they are all unwittingly co-operating 
with Soviet Russia—they all seem to be afraid. They 
fear that, if the Soviet Russians get mad, they may 
come down on them at any time. 

England, of course, is afraid the Communists may 
come in and grab Hong Kong and Singapore and 
drive them out. They feel that they have to make 
friends with the Soviets, and that’s why they tell us 
not to raise a voice, not to touch any of these people. 

But our people wonder why you allow these Com- 
munists of the Armistice Commission to go around 
spying and taking pictures and doing everything. We 
are supposed to protect them and take care of them. 
And the armistice has ended, hasn’t it? The agree- 
ment was to hold the armistice during the time of 
conference for 90 days—the 90 days are all over. The 
conference is all over, so the armistice must auto- 
matically end. 

Q If you declare the armistice automatically ended, 
will the U.S. declare it automatically ended, too? 
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“Now China is gone, North Korea is gone 
+ « « Now here is Indo-China—all going in” 


A I don’t know. But if we sit still and let them stay 
—who is going to do something about getting them 
out? That’s why we are going to do it. If you, Amer- 
ica, don’t want to do it, why don’t you tell us? 

Q Could you do it? 

A We are going to do it, yes. It is not a question 
that we are afraid to fight the Communists. We do 
not have power enough to drive them out—you say, 
“Wait, just keep on.” But, if we do, a world war will 
start and you and I and everyone will be killed and 
destroyed. Therefore, at any cost, we must fight them. 

But you say, “Don’t offend them.” There is no hope 
of settling this thing. Because if you want to settle it 
peacefully, the only way you can is to turn your home 


and children, your family, all over to the Soviets and . 


surrender. Then they will not kill you and there will 
be no war, because the Communists do not destroy 
their property. 

But tell us, we want to know, what you are going 
to do. If you are not going to stand up in defense of 
your democratic institutions, then it is all settled. 
Are we foolish enough to believe, after China, Indo- 
China and so forth, that England and the United 
States could remain free in a Communist-dominated 
world? We alone as a democratic, unified independ- 
ent nation are expected to. 

We started the fight in the first place in the hope 
that Communism would be destroyed. 

My advice to the United States is: “Don’t surrender 
to the Communists, as we will not.” 

Q How strong is your military force? 
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A More than two thirds of the front lines are 
manned by our forces. 

Q Do you have reserves behind that? 

A We are preparing reserves now. 

Q How many men do you think you have under 
arms in Korea? 

A I think we have about 600,000 or 650,000. 

Q How many more men do you want to put into 
uniform? 

A We want to have an army of equal strength to 
the Communists, because if the enemy comes in we 
must have enough strength to resist them. 

Q They have about 1 million men? 

A There are 1 million Chinese Communists over 
there and about 400,000 or 500,000 North Korean 
Communists. 

Q What about those in Manchuria? 

A In Manchuria they are training all the time. 
They claim to have 4 million. 

Q How do you expect with a million men to be 
able to drive out the Chinese and North Korean 
forces? 

A Well, over a million Chinese forces were de- 
stroyed before—that’s why people talk about the 
bravery and gallantry of the Korean Army. 

Q Would the atomic bombs be useful in such a 
war? 

A I told your people: “You’ll never dare use the 
atomic bombs if you have them piled up like a moun- 
tain.” 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “We are crying for the atomic bomb” 


Q Why? 

A They are afraid. 

Q Could you use them in your Army? 

A We are crying for it. 

Q You mean for artillery? 

A If we had bombs they would be useful. 

Q What do you think will happen, Mr. Rhee, when 
you declare the armistice to be at an end? Do you 
think that one or the other side will start shooting? 

A The armistice over there is just like the armi- 
stice in Korea—it’s just a yielding to their demands. 

Q Yes, but, if there is an automatic ending by Ko- 
rea of the armistice, will not the other allied armies 
feel bound nevertheless by the armistice? 

A All this armistice, all this cease-fire is just sur- 
render. 

Q But you will find yourself in an impractical posi- 
tion with your having denounced the armistice, not 
respecting it, and the other nations bound to respect 
it. Therefore, will they not have to fight you? 

A I don’t think the anti-Communist troops will 
fight us. 

Q But how can they enforce the armistice? 

A Who are “they”? 

Q The United Nations— 

A It will be easy for the United Nations to enforce 
the armistice because the Communists have been en- 
forcing it. 

Q Your idea is they are now enforcing it? 

A Yes, that’s what they are doing. As I told you, 
Kaesong has surrendered because they occupy it and 
we cannot tell them to get out. 

Q Is there any land in the hands of South Korea 
which is north of the 38th parallel? 

A Yes. You know, in the fighting we pushed them 
up. They tried to break through, but we were too 
strong. They couldn’t do it. But that was a result of 
the fighting. This is just simply giving to them terri- 
tory during a negotiation. 


DRAG ON SOUTH KOREA— 


Q What is your understanding of the attitude of 
the American officials toward the points that you are 
raising? Are they showing a great interest in them? 

A I think it’s taken for granted that we’re not sup- 
posed to go and antagonize the Communists, because 
if we do they might come down and make trouble for 
us. 

Q So you now have a “peaceful coexistence’? 

A Yes. They say we’re in a “peace.” So, whenever 
the Communists, our enemies, want to come in and 
take over, we have to let them do it. That’s the idea. 

Q Does that seem to be the U. N. and American at- 
titude, too? 

A The U.N. means America. 

Q How do you find the attitude of our President 
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on these questions? Did you speak to him very much 
about it? He’s a soldier— 

A Yes. I think President Eisenhower is trying all 
he can to solve this problem, but American officers 
think that we should not resume the fighting now 
because this-would- precipitate World War III, that 
it would destroy all humanity and civilization, and 
that we must avoid it. 

Q That is the view that they give you— 

A Yes. 

Q And what is your answer to that? 

A Well, I said this: “How far will we go? I know 
there is no way of settling this problem by peaceable 
means. We must drive them out, and we can do it.” 

But that is not all of the American view. The offi- 
cers are divided. Some of them have more or less our 
idea. But others are strongly refusing to renew the war. 


WHO'S AFRAID OF RUSSIA— 


Q But, of course, you know that this country dur- 
ing the whole Indo-China episode showed a very 
pacific-minded attitude. In France, the same thing. 
In fact, in France it has been said they were in favor 
of peace at any price— 

A I will tell you something—you still think that 
England and France are anti-Communist nations. 
They are not. 

Q Why not? 

A Why not, I do not know. But I think they are 
afraid of the Soviet and, also, a sufficient number of 
British subjects have already joined Communism. 
Those people like Winston Churchill must get the 
votes to stand against Communism. If they don’t, 
there won’t be anything there. 

Q What about France? 

A France? I said this to the United States Govern- 
ment some time ago: “You gave a billion dollars to 
the French Government to use against the Commu- 
nists, but they will never use that against the Com- 
munists. The reason the French are not able to hold 
Indo-China is because their Government does not 
allow a real army to fight the Communists.” 

Q Why do you think that’s true? 

A My observation, is that so many French people 
are already on the Communist side. De Gaulle alone 
was considered really anti-Communist. 

Q Are your people in South Korea all solidly anti- 
Communist? 

A Otherwise, how could we stand? If we had one 
group Communist and another group anti-Commu- 
nist, then they would fight each other. 

Q Do you think there would be any value in having 
another international conference devoted wholly to 
the Korean problem? 

A I say that we object to any political conference 
of any type to talk further about the Korean problem. 
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.--’“Do you want to live side by side with smallpox?” 


Q Has there been a suggestion made to that effect? 

A So far it has not been made. 

Q The Communists have proposed it, according to 
news reports, haven't they? 

A Oh, yes. The Communists propose this, that and 
everything. As a matter of fact, they offered to sell 
us all kinds of things—oil, metal, ammunition—if we 
accepted their conference. 


HELP FROM CHIANG?2— 


Q Could you get any benefits from Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops? 

A Yes, we have some understanding with Chiang’s 
troops, but there is also a question there. 

If the United States allowed them to go over on the 
mainland and start some fighting, they are willing 
to try it. But the United States does not allow that. 

Q Do you think they would have crossed to the 
mainland before this if the United States had not 
prevented it? 

A They were ready, and they asked for some am- 
phibious equipment, but they didn’t get any. 

Q When was this? 

A Last winter. 

Q You went down to Formosa and saw Chiang? 

A Yes. 

Q You say you have an understanding with him— 
common defense? 

A Something like that. 

Q You don’t look for any action from Formosa 
right away, do you? 

A If the United States allowed it, they would at 
least try. But if they strike out for the mainland of 
Asia, then there will be war. That’s why you in 
America don’t allow them to do it. 

Q Well, if it’s a civil war, shouldn’t they have the 
privilege of fighting in their own country— 

A That’s my argument, but— 

Q Is it the “peaceful coexistence” policy now which 
prevents it? 


A The English propose that Communists and non- | 


Communists live together. Well, that’s what the Com- 
munists want. Do you want to live side by side with 
smallpox, cholera and so forth? 

Q How far do you think the Communist Chinese 
might go toward provoking another military opera- 
tion? Do you think they will start anything? 

A The Communists start everything all the time. 
Just a few days ago they bombed U.S. planes! 

Q In Korea there hasn’t been any fighting, has 
there? 

A Well, they know there is no benefit in that. 

Q You mean you'd shoot back? 

A Yes. If they came down, we’d just push them 
back. You remember in the armistice discussions I 
said that if the United Nations are not willing to co- 
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operate with us, we'll take action and push them back 
up North. Some people thought that I was simply 
bluffing and fretting, and all of that. But when we 
were ready to move up, we found our gasoline drums 
were all locked up. 

Q Who locked them up? 

A Those who have the right to control that. 

Q The U. N.? 

A The U.N., the Americans, but whoever it is, they 
began to ration the ammunition to three days’ use 
each time. 

Q What is the spirit of the people in South Korea? 
Are they anxious to resume fighting and get their 
whole country? 

A Yes. 

Q That’s the popular sentiment? 

A Yes. We cannot live divided. 

Q You feel that the people there are behind you? 

A Absolutely! 

Q They would follow you in any defense of your 
country that you felt necessary? 

A Absolutely! 

. Q How many people are there in South Korea? 

A About 22 million. 


MYSTERY OF NORTH KOREANS— 


Q How many are in North Korea? 

A I will try to tell you about that. Before the war, 
before 1950, the total population of the Korean Re- 
public was 30 million—20 million in the South, 10 
million in the North. Then there came the division, 
and many Koreans in the North came over to the 
South—4 million came from the. North. Let’s be very 
conservative and say 3 million. That leaves 7 million. 

But, during the armistice talks, we were getting 
messages from the North saying the Koreans living 
in the North were 3 million. “Come up to save us, we 
are all being killed,” they said. But since the armistice 
we don’t hear any more cries. 

Q Do you think they have been slaughtered? 

A Slaughtered, or many of them were taken to 
Manchuria. 

Q Inslave labor? 

A Yes. 

Q So that North Korea really is annexed to China 
now, isn’t it? 

A Yes. They’re sending Chinese Communists to 
settle in North Korea. They have a kind of law forc- 
ing the Korean women to marry Chinese. 

Q You are now 79 years of age. Are you think- 
ing of retiring? Mr. Churchill, they say, will retire 
this year. 

A I am not thinking of retiring until the fight is 
over. 

Q So you intend to fight it through to the end? 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “I think the American people should wake up” 


A Whether I like it or not, I have to take it as 
my duty. 

Q Your greatest ambition is to see your country 
unified? 

A Yes. It could be unified. But we want to see the 
United States secure. You Americans may have some 
wonderful way of saving democracy, but I’m appre- 
hensive. The thinking that I read about in America 
cannot do it. The Communists are coming in all the 
time. It is a steady movement of infiltration and they 
are winning all the time. 

Q The initiative is in their hands— 

A Yes. 


FIGHTING THE FlrTH COLUMN— 


Q Do you have any congressional committees in 
Korea investigating the infiltration? 

A In Korea, every man and woman is searching 
day and night. We get Communists infiltrating from 
the North. The Communists are coming in from 
Japan, and the Chinese Communists are coming in 
all the time. 

Q How do you combat that? 

A We have organizations which continue to be 
vigilant. 

Q You are actually in a state of war now, aren't 
you? 

A Absolutely. 

Q You don’t have time to argue about these things 
—you have to deal with them at the moment— 

A Yes. 

Q You think that Communism is winning. Do you 
feel that is true all over? 

A Don’t you think so? 

Q What evidence do you see of it? 

A I think the American people should wake up. 

Q Do you think you waked up Washington a little 
bit? 

A Well, I'll tell you one thing: Since I came back 
this time, men, women and children stood on every 
corner waiting to see me go by. When I left the hotel 
after my Overseas Writers luncheon, the sidewalk 
was roped off—men, women and children packed the 
sidewalk—and they were all so glad to see me. I said, 
“I wish I could shake hands with all of you,” and I 
talked with them. 

And when I went to the Lincoln Memorial, two 
women standing there gripped my hand and tears 
streamed down their faces. That’s the spirit I think 
Americans have. And I told them, “This shows there 
is no Communism in America.” I wish that were true 
everywhere. 

Q Do you think the people of this country are 
further along toward your ideas than perhaps the 
Government here is? 

A I think the American people themselves are 
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being awakened, but you can’t get them aroused 
too much. 

Q There’s a story in the paper today that, much 
to everybody’s surprise, the French people are not as 
happy about the Indo-China settlement as they were 
supposed to be— 

A Of course, the majority of the people in France 
are unhappy about it. But it is the few Communists 
who are bulldozing, and the people are afraid. They 
keep their mouths shut and don’t do anything. 

Q Do you think the Communists are as strong as 
they make themselves out to be? They frighten every- 
body? 

A Now, take China—do you think that 600 mil- 
lion Chinamen are all Communists? But it is the 
few Communists who are bullying them and punish- 
ing them. 

In Russia itself the whole population is not Com- 
munist. They are all watching. They hate Commu- 
nism. But what can they do? The Communist force is 
all over and they cannot say anything. 

The only thing is to wait for the anti-Communist 
nations outside the Iron Curtain to act. They watch 
us and ask: “Are they rising, are they winning, are 
they doing anything?” 

If we are doing something, that is something. They, 
the people inside the Communist countries, will rise 
up to protect their liberties at the risk of their lives. 
That is why we must stand firm and do something 
to show these people in the Iron Curtain countries 
that, if they stand up and fight the Communists, out- 
side nations will help them. 


WHY END THE ARMISTICE— 


Q Now, about the Korean armistice, if you were 
the President: here and a Mr. Rhee came over to see 
you, what would you tell him about the Korean 
armistice? 

A I would dissolve the armistice. 

Q On what basis—because they have not made 
peace? 

A The armistice terms were made with the under- 
standing that, while the armistice lasted—during the 
political conference, wherever it might be—the peace 
would be the question under discussion. Well, during 
this armistice they talked at Panmunjom and when 
that was all over they agreed to go to Geneva—for 90 
days. All right. That was the armistice agreement. 
Now the 90 days are over, and there is no result. What 
should we do? 

Q You consider the armistice has automatically 
been dissolved? 

A Yes. 

Q Does it require technically anything to abrogate 
the armistice, or does the armistice automatically 
end? 
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. «+ “We’re asking U.S. for naval support and air coverage” 


A I don’t remember exactly what provisions were 
made to end the armistice terms, but it’s perfectly 
natural that these armistice terms were made in or- 
der to cease firing during the political conference 
which was to solve the Korean problem. And if those 
are the terms of the armistice, then, when they have 
failed to settle the Korean question, it is over and the 
armistice is automatically dissolved. 

Q Does that mean the shooting can begin? 

A That’s right. Under the terms of the armistice, 
the Communists have increased their forces tremen- 
dously. 

Q Have they built up their airfields in North 
Korea? 

A Yes. They have 30 airfields today in the North. 
There were none left in the North, because we went 
up there and bombed them all. But now they have 
30 airfields and about 600 planes. 

Q Isn't this in violation of the armistice terms? 

A Absolutely! 

Q Isn’t attention called to that? Has that been 
reported by the armistice commission? 

A I don’t know, but I'll tell you. You may think 
that the Communists are like the rest of the people— 

Q But you don’t think they are— 

A No. : 


U.S. ROLE STILL VITAL— 


Q How many planes does South Korea have? 

A Very few. The North has about 500 MIGs. 

Q How can you fight against the Communists, 
then, if they have that many planes and you have 
practically none? 

A So far, it would have to be United States planes. 

Q We would have to be fighting with you? 

A That’s what we’re requiring. We’re asking them 
to give us naval support and air coverage. 

Q Are you saying, then, that you will not fight 
without the help of the United States? 

A Well, if we had a certain number of planes that 
they would be willing to give us and an increase in 
our armed forces—I think that is being negotiated 
now. 

Q You would still need some navy, wouldn’t you? 

A Yes, until we get a certain number of ships our- 
selves. 

Q How long will all this build-up take? 

A It will take quite a little time, but you know 
many of the leaders of the American Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are heartily supporting us. 

Q But at best it will take a year or two for your 
build-up? 

A Yes. 

Q So, we cannot possibly envisage hostilities being 
resumed in a few months—it will have to be in a 
couple of years, will it not? 
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A No, we have a certain way of doing this. We 
cannot wait a few years. 

Q How many additional troops are you asking, 
15 more divisions? 

A 15 to 20. 

Q How many men in a division? 

A Well, we have 20 divisions now and the man 
force is 650,000. 

Q So, you want to double that— 

A That’s right. I say that if the United States wants 
to utilize our man power to the fullest strength, they 
can do so. We have about a million and a half men 
crying for weapons to fight for their country. 

Q You have read American history and have 
specialized in it. What period in our history would 
you say today in Korea is comparable to—1776 or 
1861? 

A Both are comparable. 

Q Except that the Civil War had no allies holding 
back the North— 

A That’s true. We had absolutely nothing to fight 
with at the time our war began. The allies came in 
and stopped our enemies from coming down from 
the North. 

Q Do you think it was a mistake not to send our 
airplanes to bomb the bases of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Manchuria? 

A Yes. 

Q What would you do now? 

A I would start by telling them to get out of Korea 
—“At a certain time, if you don’t get out, we will 
drive you out.” 

Q But won’t you have to attack their bases in 
Manchuria in order to stop their supplies? 

A There are people like General MacArthur who 
have advocated that. 

Q Were they right about it? 

A Yes. 


ASIA: WHAT'S AHEAD— 


Q What do you see ahead in Asia? Is Asia losing 
or gaining for our side? 

A Losing. 

Q The Communists are gaining in Asia— 

A Of course. 

Q This victory in Indo-China is likely to make 
them gain even faster, isn’t it? 

A Yes, of course. 

Q Are you happy about your trip here? 

A In certain ways I am happy, for I have met 
many American friends who see the anti-Communist 
issue clearly and have been advocating the correct 
course of action. While we are, unfortunately, losing 
in Asia and elsewhere, we must make up our minds 
to stop the tide and, in this, America and the Ameri- 
can people have the major responsibility. 
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MR. MARTIN 


PEAKER JOSEPH W. MARTIN and Repub- 
S lican Floor Leader Charles A. Halleck 
have prodded and steered the House of 
Representatives to a legislative record in 
the session just closing that surprises and 
impresses many observers. 

These Republican leaders, working 
with a hazardously thin party majority, 
have won nearly all the big battles. Much 
of the Eisenhower program was passed. 
Appropriation bills cleared with dispatch. 
And, in the session’s closing phases, the 
House, its work done, was marking time 
in frequent recesses while the Senate 
went from one wrangle to another. 

President Eisenhower is one of those 
who are impressed, and also highly 
pleased. He did not get his whole, ambi- 
tious program, of course, not even from 
the House. And, in some cases, Adminis- 
tration measures were heavily diluted by 
compromise. But most observers agree 
that the President got all he reasonably 
could expect. At any rate, he seems well 
satisfied. 

As a result, the two leaders emerge 
from the 83d Congress with pres- 
tige high, both on Capitol Hill and 
at the White House. President Ei- 
senhower and his aides reportedly 
have made a habit of calling one or 
the other—usually Mr. Halleck—on 
congressional problems. And every 
snarl that ties up the Senate makes 
the House leadership look better. 

In the course of the session, too, 
the House leaders have been giving 
an inexperienced Administration a 
practical course in the intricacies 
of the legislative process, the prom- 
ises, cajolery, dickering, persuasion 
and application of personal pres- 
sures that go into piling up a 
majority. By long experience, Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Halleck are experts 
in this field. 
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THE 
j. Martin and Halleck STR. .No Log Jam 


The Way to Get a Law Passed 


Mr. Martin and Mr. Halleck, old hands at 
the dickering and dealing that go into passing 
legislation, lead and push the House to a 
record that enhances their prestige, places them 
high in White House favor. 


They have turned out to be men who 
know how to get things done. The con- 
trast with the Senate—with its long de- 
lays—in the session just closing has struck 
many people. The House is more disci- 
plined; filibusters short and almost im- 
possible. But even in New Deal days 
when Democratic House leaders had siz- 
able working majorities, they often were 
in trouble. 

What it takes. Mr. Halleck, 54 on 
August 22, is slangy and forthright, an 
aggressive Indiana politician. He says his 
job requires a “combination of tact, di- 
plomacy and occasionally a lot of firm- 
ness.” It also involves, he adds, “trying 
to get a bill lined up with what a ma- 
jority will approve,” finding a formula 
that will pass and then “going down the 
line” for that formula. 

Once a week, congressional leaders 
visit the President. These meetings, Mr. 
Halleck notes, are highly informal—no 
ceremony, no protocol, an elastic agenda. 
Problems are talked out as they arise. 
Often the debate becomes brisk. 


—United Press 


PRESIDENT WITH MR. MARTIN & MR. HALLECK 
With a small majority, a lot of achievement 
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—United Press 


MR. HALLECK 





“It’s give and take,” the Floor Leader 
says. “And when we come out, we gen- 
erally know pretty well what we are try- 
ing to do. But we never have been told: 
‘Here, take this and put it through.’” 

Mr. Halleck in the past has been 
aligned with the more conservative wing 
of the party. In the White House discus- 
sions, he says, he never hesitated to 
speak his mind about what should or 
should not be done. He often did not 
have his own way, but sometimes made 
an impression. In any event, when the 
group decision was made, he and Mr. 
Martin adopted it as their own and went 
to work on that basis. 

“If,” says Mr. Halleck, “I break ranks, 
say on public housing [which he has op- 
posed in the past], I can’t then go to an- 
other Republican and say: ‘Here, you've 
got to vote as the President wants.” 

Doing the job. Mr. Martin and the 
Floor Leader have divided the actual 
work of running the House, getting legis- 
lation through, between them. On ques- 
tions of legislative policy, Mr. Martin’s 
views prevail. But the Speaker, as a 
technically impartial presiding offi- 
cer, prefers to stay aloof from the 
hubbub of dickering and dealing 
that builds majorities. 

Nevertheless, he himself says 
that “in the pinches” he goes to 
work with Mr. Halleck, talking to 
wavering members, getting votes 
lined up. 

“We haven't any patronage,” 
Mr. Martin says. “We haven't even 
got a real majority. All we have is 
persuasion.” 

For Mr. Halleck, the rough-and- 
tumble task of lawmaking involves 
keeping in close touch with the 
Republican members, and so far as 
possible with Democrats, too, know- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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An Engineer From Scranton Tells Why... 





Lackawanna Land 8 1g 
Yor your new folaryt Site! 


“Power Is Plentiful In Lackawanna Land!’’ 


A vast amount of low cost electric power, gas, oil, coal, 
coke and industrial water are available. Raw materials in 
abundance, including the world’s finest anthracite fuel, lime- 
stone and salt. 


Many other advantages await you in Lackawanna Land. 
They all add up to an ideal location for light or heavy manu- 
facturing. Here is an enormous pool of skilled and unskilled 
labor with experience in a wide variety of industries. Here 
are ample housing facilities and all types of transportation. 
Here is an ideal climate, good living conditions, attractive 
communities. 
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Finally, there is easy access or actual proximity to the 
strategic Metropolitan Area of New York City, and the 
great Port of New York, gateway to the markets of America 
and the world. All in all, Lackawanna Land is right for your 


new plant site. 


For information and confidential 
assistance, without obligation, 
please contact 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 


Room 1770, 140 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Phone BArclay 7-2500 








Plant Site of the Month 
Level 50 Acres, just outside 
Scranton, adjacent pure cold 
water supply, especially suit- 
able processing industry. 
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Shortest Rail Route between New York and Buffalo 

















WHO MAKES THE 
WHISKEY YOU BUY? 


Look at the label! If it reads Distilled and 
Bottled by, you know who made it, where 
it was made, and who bottled it. This 
phrase is on every Glenmore label. 


We do not use other whiskies to bottle 
under tne proud Glenmore name. If we did, 
we could not say Distilled and Bottled by. 










When you get Glenmore you get uniform 
high quality because Glenmore is distilled 
and bottled by us only. Look for the word 





Glenmore on the straight whiskey you buy 
and you'll be getting the best. 













KENTUCKY 











STRAIGHT 

¥ BOURBON 
Available in WHISKEY 

86 or 90 Proof PPP. LEK 


ENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


: LOOK FOR 

Ba, Distilled and Bolled by 

: 2 ON THE LABEL 
‘Every Drop Distilled and Bottled by 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
Owensboro, Kentucky — 
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The Men, The News 





House committee chairmen 
can't be told what todo... 


ing their views, their political needs, 
conditions in their districts, who can be 
coaxed into voting with the leadership 
and who must be bludgeoned. And he 
must be in especially close contact with 
the chairmen of the committees. 

The Floor Leader works with the 
chairmen throughout the session, sched- 
uling their bills for floor debate and 
doing what he can to ease their passage. 
He tries to keep the chairmen attuned to 
Administration ideas, too, and this is not 
always easy. 

The chairmen usually are older mem- 
bers of the House, allied with the more 
conservative wing of the party. They 
often ‘have fixed ideas as to what should 
be done in their fields. They resent any 
suggestion of dictation from the White 
House. They are men of power who must 
be approached with utmost tact. 

The Rules Committee is vital. Every 
measure normally must have its clearance 
to reach the floor. It stops unwanted bills, 
expedites others. It has an impregnable 
2-to-1 Republican majority, and its chair- 
man, Leo E. Allen, of Illinois, works in 
close concert with Mr. Halleck and 
Mr. Martin. 

Work on important, controversial is- 
sues begins far in advance. Mr. Halleck 
thinks the farm-bill fight was typical. 

Votes and the farmer. When the ses- 
sion began, prospects were that Mr. 
Eisenhower would lose out in his effort 
to substitute flexible farm-price supports 
at 75 to 90 per cent of parity for the old, 
fixed 90 per cent payments. Mr. Halleck’s 
first move was to persuade the President 
to say that any change would be gradual. 
This gave Mr. Halleck some leeway in 
which to work. 

Mr. Halleck was convinced that only a 
compromise would salvage the Presi- 
dent’s program. He began working with 
members of the Agriculture Committee 
and also with White House and Agricul- 
ture Department officials. Some newer 
Committee members seemed ready to 
come to the President’s point of view. 
But older Committeemen were adamant 
for the straight 90 per cent figure. 

After many discussions, many private 
consultations, Mr. Halleck called in 
Republican members of the Commit- 
tee. He warned bluntly that, if they 
insisted on the mandatory 90 per cent 
support price, he would do everything 
he could to beat them. They were a 
little stunned. 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son was stunned, too, at Mr. Halleck’s 
next move. This was to propose a com- 
promise. Support prices would become 
flexible between 82% and 90 per cent of 
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.. + Martin and Halleck have 
great pride in their jobs 


parity. By then, Mr. Halleck and Mr. 
Martin were convinced that such a for- 
mula would be approved. Mr. Benson’s 
protests had to be ignored, if the Presi- 
dent was to win. 

Mr. Halleck then arranged to have 
the compromise amendment presented by 
a member from the heart of the farm 
belt. The leader thought it would look 
too political if he offered it himself. The 
compromise formula was approved. Mr. 
Benson accepted the inevitable. 

“And,” says Mr. Halleck, “I made no 
move without consulting the President.” 

The leaders. The Martin-Halleck 
combination is an old and comfortable 
working partnership. In many ways they 
complement each other. Where Mr. Hal- 
leck is energetic, excitable, inclined to 
give orders, Mr. Martin, a down-to-earth 
New Englander, is more phlegmatic, 
easygoing, more soothing in his occasion- 
al efforts to line up votes. 

Each is a party regular, intensely so, 
and always has been. They came to the 
House by way of the organization polit- 
ical escalator in their own States. Mr. 
Martin was a member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, and Mr. Halleck was a 
prosecuting attorney. And both were un- 
tiring party workers. 

The leaders are intensely proud of 
their jobs, and of the House. They think 
it is a greater legislative body than the 
Senate. But they have toyed with the 
possibility of bigger jobs. Mr. Martin 
used to be considered a_ presidential 
possibility, but friends think that, with 
the passing of the years (he is 69), 
he has given up that ambition. Mr. 
Halleck swung his Indiana delegation 
to Thomas E. Dewey in 1948, and 
thought he had made a deal for the 
Vice Presidency. He was bitterly disap- 
pointed when the nomination went to 
Earl Warren instead. 

For years in the era of Democratic 
majorities, Mr. Martin and Mr. Halleck 
led the Republican minority in its oppo- 
sition to the New and “Fair” Deals. With 
the Republican 80th Congress, they be- 
came Speaker and Majority Leader and 
resumed these posts after the 1952 elec- 
tions. 

Having proved they know how to get 
things done in the House, Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Halleck may not get another 
chance soon. Many expect the Democrats 
to take over the House in next autumn’s 
elections. But, in any event, the two are 
to continue as President Eisenhower’s 
field commanders in a vital segment of 
the Washington battle. They are men 
who, in the President’s opinion, have 
proved their loyalty and their ability. 
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Your trip begins and ends 
in the heart of town... 








... at a businesslilkke hour 





Start to finish, Pullman puts your convenience first. 
You leave from a station only minutes away, on depend- 
able train schedules planned to let you make the most 
of your working day. And you arrive in the center of 
town at a businesslike hour... refreshed and relaxed. 


Take it easy 


Go PULLMAN 


Comfortable, convenient and safe 











Have a “Rent-a-car” waitin for OU. Ask our ticket agent. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
9g y Y 9g 
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Congress Is Told: 


FARMERS ARE MAKING LESS— 
BUT FOOD PRICES STAY UP 


Do price supports keep food bills high? 

A committee of Congress finds no evidence 
that they do. Retail food prices are found to 
be staying up while prices received by farmers 
have been going down. 

Farm prices are reported down 20 points 
from the peak reached on the official index in 


Representative Clifford R. Hope (Rep.), of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture, released on 
Aug. 2, 1954,.a Committee report on “Farm Prices and the 
Cost of Food,” described as “a review of the extent to 
which recent farm price declines have and have not been 
passed on to urban consumers.” Text of the report: 


The following charts, tables and items of information on 
farm and retail food price trends and related facts have been 
compiled from official Government sources. They are pre- 
sented in this manner to aid in giving a clear picture of the 
extent to which recent farm price declines have and have 
not been passed on to urban consumers. 


Farm and Retail Food Prices, 1946 to Date 

When war-imposed (OPA) price controls were removed 
in the fall of 1945, both farm prices and retail food prices 
advanced rapidly (fig. 1). 

Farm prices advanced 29 per cent between 1946 and 
their peak in 1951, five years later. The advance in retail food 
prices was even greater (45 per cent) between 1946 and 
their postwar peak in 1952. Since 1951, peak prices received 
by farmers have fallen 20 points or almost back to their 
1946 level. In contrast, retail food prices now hold within a 
fraction of their 1952 peak. In June, 1954, farm prices de- 
clined 4 per cent; retail food prices advanced 0.5 per cent. 

Thus far, almost none of the lower prices received by 
farmers since 1951 has been passed on to consumers in the 
form of lower retail food prices. 

Further declines in farm prices are expected as more live- 
stock and livestock products come to market and price-support 
levels are lowered. Consumers can expect little benefit, how- 
ever, from these lower farm prices unless recent tendencies to 
increase marketing and processing charges are curbed. 


Farm Prices of Wheat and Retail Price 
of Cereals and Bakery Products 

The city housewife today is paying the highest prices on 
record for bakery products and cereals, yet farm prices for 
wheat are down to 1949 levels again (fig. 2). 

Following the removal of price controls in the fall of 1945, 
prices received by farmers for wheat moved upward to a 
peak in 1947. Retail prices of cereals and bakery products 
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1951, but you pay about as much as you ever 
did for your groceries. 

The analysis of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, given here in official text, con- 
cludes that the real problem lies in charges 
made at the processing plant and in the store, 
rather than on the farm. 


also increased rapidly from 1946 to 1948. Farm prices for 
wheat declined sharply as a result of good harvests and a drop 
in exports in 1948 and 1949 and then recovered somewhat in 
1951 and 1952 as a result of increased demands associated 
with the Korean war. Since 1952 the farm price of wheat has 
dropped 10 per cent and would have dropped further ex- 
cept for existing price supports. 

In contrast to the ups and downs of the farm price of 
wheat, the retail price of cereals and bakery products has 
moved only in one direction since World War II—up. 
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FIGURE 1. — Prices received by farmers and retail 
food prices, 1946 to date. 


1953 1954 








(1947-49= 100) 
Prices re- P Prices re- . 
sand Retail food " , Retail food 
m See a Pore | farmara! | Prices 
86.9 FOR T19BS.....:.<. i skideabesd 95.9 112.8 
102.2 95.9 11954 -January...... 96.2 113.1 
105.9 104.1 95.9 112.6 
92.5 100.0 95.1 112.1 
95.1 101.2 95.5 112.4 
112.2 112.6 95.9 113.3 
107.0 114.6 92.0 113.8 























1The base used for computing farmers’ prices is customarily 1910-14. A conversion to 
1947-49 was made here to permit comparison with retail food price index which is 
bosed upon 1947-49. 


Sources: Economic indicators and Agricultura! Marketing Service, USDA. 
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In 1953, while farm prices were declining 6 per cent, re- 
tail prices of cereals and bakery products increased 2 per 
cent. Further increases in retail prices have occurred in 1954 
although farm prices of wheat are now at their lowest levels 
for several years. In view of this record it is difficult to see 
how urban consumers expect to benefit from lower support 
prices on wheat. 

In January, 1948, the farm price of wheat reached a peak of 
$2.81 a bushel and the average price of a one-pound loaf of 
bread was 13.8 cents. Today the farm price of wheat has 
dropped to $1.91 a bushel yet the average price of a one- 
pound loaf of bread has increased to 17 cents. Thus, while the 
price of wheat declined 32 per cent, the price of bread has 
advanced 23 per cent. The farm value of the wheat in a one- 
pound loaf of bread is 2.7 cents. 

In the last half of 1947 the farm value of the corn in a 
12-ounce package of corn flakes was 4.5 cents and the aver- 
age retail price was 16 cents. In the first 3 months of 1954 
the farm value of the corn in this package of corn flakes had 
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FIGURE 2. — Average prices received by farmers 
for wheat, and retail prices of cereals and bakery 
products, 1946 to date. 
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Average Retail Average Retail 
prices prices of prices prices of 
Date! received cereals and Date’ received |cerealsand 
by farmers bakery by farmers| bakery 
for wheat products for wheat | products 
81.3 75.0 Nis saiseusasica voc nace 93.0 119.1 
109.8 94.0 1954—Janvary..... 94.9 121.2 
100.5 103.4 February...| 96.3 121.3 
89.7 102.7 March........ 97.6 121.2 
91.6 104.5 April.......... 96.3 121.1 
99.1 114.0 a 93.5 121.3 
99.1 116.8 a 89.3 121.3 








"Average prices are for calendar year for farmers’ prices. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and USDA Statistical Service. 


dropped to 3 cents, while the average retail price of the corn 
flakes had jumped to 22 cents. 

Similarly in the last half of 1947 the farm value of the 
oats in a 20-ounce package of rolled oats was 6 cents and the 
average retail price was 15 cents. Today, 7 years later, the 
farm value of the oats in the package has dropped to 5 cents 
but the average retail price has jumped to 18.5 cents. 


Farm Price of Milk 
and Retail Price of Dairy Products 
Both the farm price of milk and butterfat and the retail 
prices of dairy products reached a peak in 1952. Since then 
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farm prices have dropped 20 points while retail prices 
dropped 9 points. 

Although milk used for manufacturing purposes and but- 
terfat prices were supported at 90 per cent of parity in 1953, 
the farm price of these products averaged 10 per cent lower 
than a year earlier while retail prices were down only 1.7 per 
cent. 

Farm prices for milk and butterfat in June, 1954, were 10 
per cent below their 1947-49 average while retail prices of 
dairy products were 8 per cent higher than in the earlier 
period. . 

Although most of the drop in the support level for butterfat 
has been reflected in lower retail prices for butter, marketing 
margins have widened for cheese. 

In the first 3 months of 1951 the retail price of American- 
processed cheese averaged 58 cents a pound. The farm value 
of the milk in a pound of cheese averaged 35 cents. In the 
first 3 months of 1954 the average retail price of American- 
processed cheese had increased to 59 cents a pound while 
the farm value of the milk had dropped to 29 cents. 

Farmers who supply milk for the Chicago market received 
8 cents a quart and farmers who supply milk for the New 
York City market received 12 cents a quart in June, 1954, for 
the milk for fluid use which cost urban housewives 25 cents 
a quart delivered to their doors. 


Price Spreads on Other Farm Products 

A shirt—a $3.95 cotton shirt—contains about 30 cents’ worth 
of cotton. That is what the farmer gets. Cutting back 
the price of cotton would mean very little in the price of a 
shirt. 

In the case of tobacco, the producers in 1953 received 
about $800 million for that part of their crop consumed in 
the United States. Federal, State and local taxes on the 1953 
crop, by the time it reached the consumers, amounted to ap- 
proximately 2,100 million dollars. 

A 5-cent peanut candy bar contains about one-half cent’s 
worth of peanuts, and if the confectioners got their peanuts 
free this would not change the price on a 5-cent candy bar— 
although a few more peanuts might be added. 


Hourly Earnings of Industrial Workers 
and Retail Food Prices 

Retail food prices have not increased as much as the hourly 
earnings of industrial workers during the past 20 years of 
farm programs. 

Since 1948 in particular, hourly earnings of industrial 
workers have continued to increase while retail food prices 
have leveled off and farm prices have declined almost 20 
per cent. 

Industrial workers can now buy more food with the earn- 
ings of an hour of labor than in any earlier period in history. 


* Breakdown of Consumer's Food Dollar 

Out of each dollar spent for food in the United States, 5 
cents goes for imported foods, fish and other products not 
produced on American farms. Out of each dollar spent by 
the American housewife for domestically produced food, 56 
cents now goes for processing, marketing and transportation 
charges. The farmer receives 44 cents. Of this 44 cents, ap- 
proximately 30 cents goes to purchase tractors, trucks, plows, 
gasoline, fertilizer and other supplies required by modern 
farming. 

Thus, the farmer and his family have about 14 cents 
out of each consumer dollar spent for domestically produced 
food for their work and their investment. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer dollar has dropped in 
recent years and months as farm prices have declined, while 
retail food prices have remained at 1952 peak levels. 
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Nearly everybody likes economy. In today’s car market 
it is a major attraction. 


Bendix has a product . . . Stromberg* Carburetor 

. . that put on quite a performance in this year’s 

Mobilgas Economy Run in which only cars with stand- 
ard factory equipment are entered. 


Three of the four cars using Stromberg Carburet- 
ors in this economy test finished first in their respec- 
tive price classes and the other finished second. In 
what the automobile industry considers the feature 
event . . . the Sweepstakes . . . Stromberg-equipped 
cars won first and second places. 


If you want to be able to stress economy and 
performance as a car manufacturer ... or realize it 
immediately as a car owner, install Stromberg. It’s a 
name and a product you can depend on .. . for over 
40 years synonymous with quality carburetion. 





In addition, Bendix manufactures the Zenith* 
Carburetor, the outstanding performer in the truck, 
bus and marine fields for over forty years. 


One of Hundreds of Products 


Stromberg is one of hundreds of products which Bendix 
has developed and manufactured for the automotive, 
aviation and electronic industries, yet Bendix must be 
classified also under a score or more of other type 
business categories. A glance at the partial list of divi- 
sions and products at the right will indicate the extent 
of our diversity. 


Its Importance to You 


The real importance of this diversity is that it proba- 
bly can contribute to some phase of your operation. 
Our Engineering Staff of 6,000 works with nearly every 
industrial field and branch of industrial science. A 25- 





STROMBERG . . . standard) 
CARBURETOR 
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| 












PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELmMirRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, bicycle coaster brakes. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors, 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, Mb. 
meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
} 
} 
| 


equipmen t on S wee Ds t a k es winn er BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 


radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
eo © @ 1 954 Economy R un ! brake blocks, brake lining, ‘iathutts resins. 
4 RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
| CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 


* 29 division manufacturing organization, experienced in both 

a large-volume, low-cost production and small-quantity 
items of great complexity, is at your service today—per- 
haps with the answer to a chronic problem which may jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
now be bottlenecking your production. LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

x power steering and automotive devices. 


* 2 ® Utica, Utica, N. Y. 








.2) The complete story of Bendix is best aviation components. 

e told and illustrated in an interesting MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 

: new digest called “Bendix and Your aviation components. 

7 Business.” You are almost certain to PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
find in its pages at least one idea of aviation instruments and components. 
how Bendix can help improve some YORK, YORK, PA. 
part of your own business. Please electronic devices; test equipment. 

F make requests for this 40-page booklet BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
On your company letterhead to: Windsor, Ont. 

; BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 

y “ BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 





New York City 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








ALL-TIME 





With one hole left to play in the 1953 cham- 
pionship at Tam O’Shanter, Lew Worsham 
needed a birdie 3 to tie Chandler Harper. 
Twenty-five chousand dollars top prize rode on 
every shot. 

Worsham made a beautiful drive. Then he 
elected to try a pitch and run. He hit the ball 
firmly . . . it landed just short of the green... 
kept rolling . . . and dropped in for a sensa- 
tional eagle 2 and the first $25,000 shot in the 
history of golf. 

A consistent champion in another field is 
Atlantic Bond: 8 of the 9 largest steel mills in 
America, 12 of the 15 largest automobile 
makers, 7 of the 10 leading fountain pen man- 
ufacturers use Atlantic Bond for business 
forms or letterheads. Specify Atlantic Bond on 
your next order. 





MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, ME. 


Atlantic Bond 
Paper pics 


See Grantland Rice's illustrated Record Sheet: “All-Time 
Great Tournament Play”. Ask your printer or write on your 
letterhead to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
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LIFE AROUND 





THE 


WORL D® 


FROM THE RUHR 





FROM BOMBS TO BOOM 


DUISBURG—Looking at the August 
Thyssen steelworks, you get a real idea 
of how the Ruhr is rebuilding these 
days—with the encouragement of the 
United States and other Western powers 
that were so busily tearing down its in- 
dustries only five years ago. 

Here you can see Europe’s most mod- 
ern blooming mill for semifinishing steel. 
A new wide-strip mill is to be completed 
by the end of the year. Big halls of steel 
ovens and rolling equipment are being 
built by Thyssen workmen—the same 
workmen who carried out Allied orders 
to dismantle German war industries. 

No Ruhr steelmaking plant was taken 
apart more thoroughly than the August 
Thyssen mills during the dismantling 
program that was directed against 1,800 
German industrial establishments from 
1945 until late 1949. 

Even after dismantling stopped, the 
Allies maintained restrictions on _re- 
building until the middle of 1952. Thus, 
reconstruction of the new plant has not 
managed to cover up all the signs of 
destruction that took place during and 
after the war. 


1947: DISMANTLED PLANT 
The Ruhr is setting the pace for Western Germany 


oo 


Inside one huge hall, weeds still grow 
around twisted steel beams and enor- 
mous chunks of dynamited cement piled 
up along one aisle. Six out of eight 
rolling mills in the old plant were shipped 
out. The continuous wide-strip mill of 
prewar days went to the Russians, and 
is believed to be operating in the Ural 
Mountains industrial area. 

The structural steel from the old mills 
is still on hand, but two thirds of it can 
be used only for scrap. Thyssen’s capac- 
ity, as a result of dismantling, dropped 
from 2.5 million ingot tons a year to 
660,000 tons of pig iron and 132,000 
tons of steel. 

While dismantling was going on, 
Western Germany was regarded as a 
potential danger to the West, an enemy 
to be stripped of its war industries. Now 
that it has become a prospective partner 
in arms of the West against Russian ag- 
gression, everything is changing once 
more at the Thyssen works. 

Reconstruction here has gone ahead 
spectacularly. German engineers made 
use of such old equipment as founda- 

(Continued on page 64) 





-—Wide World Photos 


TODAY: STEEL ROLLS OUT 
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Crossing rivers, spanning mountains—no job too tough for the telephone man. 


But. overcoming nature’s obstacles is only part of General Telephone’s job of bringing 
modern, low-cost communication to 21 states. A job that’s never finished. 
Our management constantly studies the future needs of our areas . . . engineers 
plan the plant and equipment that will meet them. And thousands of skilled employees 
put those plans into action. Working together, this dynamic combination 
of men, money and materials has made General Telephone America’s 


largest independent system. And one of its fastest growing utilities. 


Guematl) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
OBO] One of Frercat Great. Telohone Spates 


260 MAODIS ON AVENUE. NEW YORK. N. Y. 











_— “DO YOU THINK THEY'LL BE 
GLAD TO SEE US, WHITEY?” 





, ~ aes 
“SURE THING, AK 
BLACKIE. WE HAVE SRE 
FRIENDS EVERYWHERE. MILLIONS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD KNOW AND 
TRUST BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
The Fares wie (Tanai 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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. . . Shop steward in Ruhr 
is also a company director 


tions, utilities and the 250 miles of 
railway tracks that connected the Thys- 
sen works with their own harbor. Then 
they began to install new machinery. 

The steel capacity of the Thyssen 
plant now is up to 1 million tons, and 
should rise to 1.5 million tons before 
long. Productivity per workman is even 
higher than before, after the installation 
of latest-type equipment. 

The August Thyssen works has its old 
crew of workmen who stayed on throug) 
hardships of all kinds. At the end of the 
war, they cleaned up the bomb damage. 
Then they carried out dismantling under 
Allied orders, but did what they could 
to slow down the process. Now they are 
happily rebuilding. 

These workmen are not only getting 
new machinery but a new deal in labor 
relations. 

One shop steward said: “Look, I have 
been with the Thyssen mills for 37 years. 
Well, times have changed. Now I’m on 
the board of directors as one of the 
workers’ representatives. We are getting 
good co-operation, whereas there used 
to be an awesome distance between 
management and labor. Workers and 
management have stood together in de- 
fending and rebuilding the mill.” 

Communists are few and quiet in this 
once deeply Red town. There are a few 
Communist shop stewards, but they 
don't dare promote politics inside the 
Thyssen plant. Nazi labor-front leaders 
have disappeared. 

Workers’ habits have also changed 
greatly. The young workman drinks less. 
The number of taverns around the mills 
has dropped by nine tenths, and beer 
is no longer served to workmen at the 
hot steel ovens. 

Today, the first thing a young couple 
will buy is an expensive radio. The 
worker also buys a motorcycle and 
drives off with his wife for a week-end 
camping holiday. The young wife usually 
keeps working at her own job. Where 
the German worker’s family used to have 
five or more children, the two-child fam- 
ily has now become the rule. Increasing 
numbers of workers are buying their own 
modest homes with company assistance. 

What you see at the Thyssen mills is 
happening in most other parts of the 
Ruhr today. Workmen are swarming 
back to the steel mills. New machinery 
is being installed to replace equipment 
dismantled and shipped off, much of it 
to Russia. The August Thyssen plant 
and others like it are setting the pace 
for Western Germany’s rearmament. 
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* 
Al Vv for greater STRAPPING EFFICIENCY with 
rs Acme Steel Pneumatic Tools 


od Acme Idea Man, Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md., has increased the efficiency of 

fe John Lynch, its packaging and loading methods through the use of Acme Steel 

a Baltimore, designed Pneumatic Strapping Tools. This high-volume shipping operation 

a and installed this (Idea No. 427) keeps pace with daily production of millions of 
modern, low-cost printed and lithographed boxes, which are securely strapped in large 

le packaging system. disposable pallet containers. The units arrive damage-free 


and immediately accessible for use on customers’ automatic 
processing machines. 





id ask your Your Acme Idea Man is prepared to study your shipping operations 
ly * and to recommend methods that can speed loading and assure 
1 Acme Idea Ma n safe arrival of your products. Call him. Or, write Acme Steel 
ve “—— = 
‘ Products Division, Dept. CD-84, Acme Steel Company, 
“ ’ to help solve your 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company of 
a problems Canada Ltd., 660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 


© | BALIWE ber saps, tower-cost Shipping ome St 
e ‘ : 








now...2 way 
electric control 


Toe-Tip control on the 





Sas |) same Westinghouse 
/ Water Cooler... 





Here’s a Westinghouse economy exclusive that costs you not one cent more! 
Dual Electric Contro/ not only gives finger-tip p/us toe-tip operation . .. 
but it a/so virtually eliminates that perpetual bugaboo of ordinary water 
coolers: maintenance costs. 

A single micro-switch operates both controls. Just a feather touch of either 
push button or foot pedal starts a magnetic action which raises the stainless 
steel valve plunger . . . allows cold water to flow. When circuit is broken, 
plunger drops back . . . shuts off flow of water. 

And, because the water system is sealed in 100% ... there’s no stem packing 
to leak, and no moving parts to wear out. Another FIRST that explains 
why so many managements choose Westinghouse Water Coolers. 


The Westinghouse National User Plan offers prompt delivery 
and service through a national distributing organization. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


See TV’s Top Dramatic Show...WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE SUMMER THEATER...Every Week 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation + Electric Appliance Division « Springfield 2, Mass. 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“‘How to Judge 
a Water Cooler’’ 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 

can now expect quicker, easier termi- 
nation of contracts with the armed serv- 
ices. Authority for settlement of subcon- 
tracts without the approval of contracting 
officers has been raised from $1,000 to 
$10,000. Only the approval of the head 
of a procuring authority, or his principal 
assistant, will be required. This change 
is among those provided in a midyear 
revision of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation. 


* * * 


LOCKOUTS. You can, as a member 

of an employers association, use a 
lockout legally under certain conditions. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
ruled that, where a strike against one 
member of an employers’ association 
“threatens” walkouts against other mem- 
bers of the association, the other employ- 
ers may lay off workers with notice that 
they may resume work when the strike 
ends. The case involved one of the coun- 
try’s biggest unions, the AFL Teamsters. 


* * * 


MINIMUM WAGE. You can, as a 
retail feed dealer, get an exemption 
from minimum and overtime-pay require- 
ments if 75 per cent of your sales are 
“recognized as retail in the industry,” 
and you meet other criteria of a “retail” 
dealer. The Labor Department’s Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division 
issued the standards for exemption. 


* * * 


PURCHASERS. You can buy a com- 

pany without worrying now about 
remedying the unfair-labor practices in 
which the former owner may have 
engaged. NLRB, overturning a rule fol- 
lowed for a number of years, holds that 
a bona fide purchaser of a business may 
not be forced to remedy such practices 
of his predecessor. 


* * * 


FALSE ADVERTISING. You can 

count on a closer check by Federal 
Trade Commission on advertising prac- 
tices of companies that are subject to 
FTC cease-and-desist orders and trade- 
practice rules. FTC sets up a new task 
force of four attorneys to check this ad- 
vertising and initiate action where viola- 
tions are found. 
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EMPLOYE SAVINGS. You can now 

act, under specific Government rules, 
to set up an employe “thrift plan,” with 
assurance that your contributions for your 
employes will not be counted as part of 
regular pay for overtime computation 
under the Wage Hour Act. Under rules 
just issued by the Labor Department's 
Wage and Hour Division: Employe par- 
ticipation must be voluntary; wages or 
salaries must not be dependent on the 
plan or contributions to it; employe sav- 
ings shall not be based on hours of work, 
production or efficiency, These and other 
rules are set out for “bona fide” plans. 


* * * 


TAX DEDUCTIONS. You can prob- 

ably deduct as a current business ex- 
pense the cost of catalogues needed in 
your business, even though those cata- 
logues may be usable later. U.S. Appeals 
Court, overruling the Tax Commissioner 
and the Tax Court, approves deductibil- 
ity of these outlays in one case. 


* * * 


EMPLOYE ELECTIONS. You cannot 

count on upsetting the results of an 
employe-certification election by viola- 
tion of the rules before that election. 
NLRB says the ban on speeches in the 
24 hours preceding an election does not 
furnish grounds for negating a union vic- 
tory where the employer broke the rule. 


* * * 


ESTIMATING EXPENSES. You can- 
not deduct in one year expenses an- 
ticipated for the next year, even though 
you are using the accrual basis of ac- 
counting, unless you are committed to 
those expenses. An appeals court de- 
nies some deductions to an employer who 
was obligated to give vacation pay. Since 
the contract was to end before the next 
year's vacation period began, the em- 
ployer would have to sign a new contract 
before he really was obligated to give 
vacation pay in that following year. 


* * * 


INJUNCTIONS. You cannot depend 
on a State court’s restraining order 
where relief comes within the Taft- 
Hartley Act, even though your suit is 
based on violations of State laws and 
does not mention any cause for action 
under the Taft Act. A federal court, de- 
ciding that it may take notice of federal 
law even where the complaint omits ref- 
erence to such law, throws out a State 
injunction and refuses to remand case. 






































“They wouldn’t need all that 


with Cyclone Fence 


@ If you can’t afford to surround your 
building with a moat and drawbridge, 
Cyclone is the most practical protec- 
tion you can buy. 

If you have a property protection 
problem you can’t be too careful when 
it comes to selecting a fence. Which is 
why many plant authorities specify 
Cyclone Fence. 

You can buy cheaper fence than 
Cyclone, but it will cost you more in 


44 
! 


the long run. Cyclone gives full value 
for your dollar. Nothing but brand- 
new, top-quality material is used 
throughout. The chain link fabric is 
woven from heavy steel wire and gal- 
vanized after weaving for greatest re- 
sistance to rust. Erection is handled by 
full-time, well-trained experts. Cyclone 
engineers will be glad to give you more 
information on your particular fencing 
problem. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS © SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST »* UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET [| 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-84 © 


Our informative booklet is 


CLIP THIS COUPON — SEND IT TO -—-——-— “ 


filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions 
il of different styles of fence and 
Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs gates for the protection of 
are based upon decisions and rulings of property. Whether you're in- 
courts and Government bureaus. In making terested in a few feet of fence 
- their y acre & — and bureaus consider oo ple Een diege Ag 
k many facts which, for reasons of space, can- , ‘ 
|. not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Send for your copy. It’s free. IL. nk aida 34 see As 5 pa ei ee 4 
d Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 


Please mail me a free copy of your booklet. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





BUSINESS MERGERS: 


WHY SO MANY NOW 


The merger crop is extra big 
this year. 

Huge deals have taken place; 
bigger ones are in the works. 

The causes are broader than 
oft-cited tax gimmicks. This story 
gives the over-all picture on the 
merger movement. 


Companies are merging, buying 
other companies, moving out .of one 
line and into another at what is being 
described as an astonishing rate. 

You can scarcely pick up a daily 
business paper without reading of a 
couple of consolidations. 

A year ago, this merger fever was 
quite warm. Today, it is definitely hot. 
It sweeps through large segments of 
some of the most important industries, 
such as autos, drugs, chemicals, con- 
struction machinery and textiles. 

The whole process seems to be in 
keeping with other signs of the times. 

The spirit of the day is venturesome. 
Business and investors are found to be 
seeking “good buys” more actively than 


they have for some time past. The stock 
market’s recent upsurge suggests this. 
So does the eager purchase of good, 
small companies by larger ones. 

Money is plentiful. Government fig- 
ures show the big, successful concerns 
are well-heeled. The new tax law and 
the end of the excess-profits tax tend to 
leave more cash in their hands—avail- 
able for investing or for buying other 
businesses if they wish. 

Government is considered friendly to 
business. If mergers are a gauge. in- 
dustrial leaders show no fear that their 
path to “bigness” will be blocked by 
antitrust action. They don’t seem much 
impressed by the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission is proceeding against 
three mergers of big companies. 

Competition is keener. The weaker 
companies are banding together to cut 
Costs, broaden their lines and find more 
outlets for their goods. Whole industries, 
where the companies have been rather 
specialized, are reforming into bigger, 
broader units. 

Competition is the obvious spur to 
merging in autos, steel and textiles. 

Chrysler Corporation bought the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company’s plants 


for auto bodies and aircraft parts. This 
puts Chrysler more on a par with Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford Motor Company. 
These firms make own auto bodies. 

Kaiser Motors Corporation bought the 
assets of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
in an effort to cut manufacturing costs 
and build up a stronger dealer organiza- 
tion. 

An exchange of stock recently merged 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation and Hud- 
son Motor Car into American Motors 
Corporation. Another stock swap has 
been offered to the stockholders of Stude- 
baker Corporation and Packard Motor 
Car Company. 

Companies involved in these auto 
mergers are the ones hardest hit in the 
sales decline. They have seen a larger 
share of the market going to GM and 
Ford and are trying to gain some of the 
advantages of bigness for themselves. 
This shuffling of auto properties may not 
be over. Sale of some Kaiser facilities 
seems definitely in the works. 

Biggest merger in process of negotia- 
tion, as indicated in the table on this 
page, would join Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 

(Continued on page 70) 





Recent Mergers 


Olin Industries, Inc. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


W. R. Grace & Company 
Davison Chemical Company 


fertilizers 


Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Hudson Motor Car 
PRODUCTS: Automobil liances 


’ PP 





Burlington Mills Corporation 
Pacific Mills 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 





American President Lines 
American Mail Line, Ltd. 
PRODUCTS: Shipping 
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Combined Assets 


PRODUCTS: Chemicals, explosives, firearms, 
drugs, cellophane, cosmetics, many others 


| PRODUCTS: Banking, shipping, chemicals, 


PRODUCTS: Textiles, household fabrics, clothing 


Some of the Big Firms Are Getting Bigger 


$584 million 


Proposed Mergers 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
PRODUCTS: Ore, steel, shipbuilding 


Packard Motor Car Company 
Studebaker Corporation 
PRODUCTS: Aut 


Combined Assets 


$2.3 billion 


$258 million 


Lil 





$384 million 


$341 million 
$428 million 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 


$97 million 


PRODUCTS: Banking, shipping, chemicals, fertilizers 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 
Marion Power Shovel Company 
PRODUCTS: Salvage, construction, excavators 


American Machine & Foundry Company 
Martin-Parry Corporation 
PRODUCTS: Machinery, velocipedes, 
electrical relays, metal panels, many others 


White Motor Company 

PRODUCTS: Trucks, busses, parts, repairs 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company 


$76 million 


$100 million 


$209 million 


$410 million 
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TAPE that sticks in 
freezing cold 





Tough, moisture-resistant tape that sticks at a 
touch... holds tightly to wax, or plastic treated 
papers ...even at extremely cold freezer tempera- 
tures! Available in 12 attractive colors to match or 
contrast with printed cartons or wrapping papers. 
For complete information, and free sample, write on 
your letterhead to Dept. NWR-84 










ACETATE FIBRE... - one of 


PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 
TAPES 


for industry, trademarked 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
London, Ontario, Canada. 


LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 





SECURE PACKAGING for cold cabinet 
displays is easy with “Scotch” Brand 
Tape No. 710. Hams, bacon, meat 
cuts, etc., are attractively wrapped 
with this tight-sticking tape. 





EYE-APPEAL can be added to com- 
bination ‘‘deals’’ with ““Scotch” Brand 
Acetate Fibre Tape in colors. Here, 
wax-treated cartons are banded to- 
gether for cold cabinet displays with 
a “Scotch” Brand Package Bundler. 





FASTER WRAPPING of ice cream pack- 
ages is accomplished with ‘‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Tape No. 245 and a “Scotch” 
Brand Box Sealer. Package is simply 
passed over roller; pre-determined 
length of tape isautomatically applied. 


---FREE BOOKLET!---~ 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO. 
Dept. NWR-84 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Please send me your new booklet 
describing the many uses for “Scotch” 
Brand Acetate Fibre Tapes. 


NAME. occ cccccccccccces ccccccce 
COMPANY oi. cccccccccccccces cove 
; ADDRESS... oe cccccccccccccccces . 











Some people take 
whatever they're offered 











arid some people ask 
for what they want 














FOR THE FINEST QUALITY 
MOTOR OIL MADE - 


ASK FOR 





Special Report 








WHEN CHOOSING OlL for your car, don’t | 
be satisfied with second best. Ask for | 
the finest—long-lasting, extra-protect- | 
ing Quaker State. Refined from 100% | 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. | 
Made to guard your motor against | 
wear and costly repair bills! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
‘Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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. . . Steel firms talk 
of 2.3-billion merger 


pany. This would make a new 2.3-billion- 
dollar firm, with plants spread halfway 
across the nation (not counting small 
West Coast operations). Chiefly, it 
would give Bethlehem the benefit of 
Youngstown’s position in the Chicago 
market, and give Youngstown the bene- 
fit of Bethlehem’s position in the Eastern 
market. Youngstown would get Bethle- 
hem’s easy access to imported ores, either 
at Sparrows Point, Md., or, when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway opens, at Lackawanna, 
N.Y. 

Bethlehem couldn’t build plants in 
the Chicago area for anything like the 
cost of acquiring them through Youngs- 
town, The price of Youngstown stock— 
one measure of what its stockholders 
could expect from the deal—is about 
$61 a share. Book value is about $97, 
reflecting, in part, the cost of facilities, 
but not the full cost of building them 
new today. 

This deal might grow still bigger. 
There is talk of including Climax Molyb- 
denum Company, the world’s largest 
source of molybdenum, used in steel 
alloys. 

A new shape is being given to whole 
industries by mergers. Take the textile 
industry, as an example. Most companies 
have been making one type of yarn, 
fabric or clothing. The tendency now is 
to bring these separate operations under 
single management. 

Textron, Incorporated, bought New- 
market Manufacturing, a competitor in 
making rayon goods. It also has 45 per 
cent of the common stock of American 
Woolen Company, and 41.7 per cent 
of the shares of Robbins Mills, Inc. 
Textron now proposes to sell the Rob- 
bins stock plus its own textile opera- 
tions to American Woolen, which would 
then be making just about every type 
of fabric: cotton, woolen, rayon and 
other synthetics. It might also be able 
to economize by selling some high-cost 
mills. 

The fate of the Robbins stock illus- 
trates the ferment in the textile busi- 
ness. As recently as May 11, these 
shares were bought by another big tex- 
tile company, J. P. Stevens & Company, 
Inc., from Robbins’s founder. Then on 
August 2 it was announced that Stevens 
had sold to Textron. 

Another merger in this industry has 
just given H. Daroff & Sons, clothing 
manufacturer, control over Botany Mills, 
Inc., which supplies a large part of the 
fabric Daroff uses. 

A similar trend, away from specializa- 
tion, has also involved merging drug 

(Continued on page 71) 





we love 





At a recent luncheon meeting of 
the Committee of One Hundred, 
Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Merrill Grafton, for- 
merly of Bloomington, Ill, and 
manager of State Farm’s new mil- 
lion-dollar regional office spoke for 
the 150 State Farm employees who 
have just become residents of Jack- 
sonville. 


“Gentlemen,” Mr. Grafton told 
the committee, “we love it here 
in Jacksonville. Like State Farm 
Mutual, Jacksonville is progres- 
sive. It is ideally situated. Com- 
munications and transportation fa- 
cilities are superb. It is a friendly 
city, full of Southern hospitality. 
The climate is wonderful. Al- 
ready, we feel healthier and hap- 
pier and we know that we're 
giving better service to our 250,- 
000 policy holders in this area.” 
Mr. Grafton’s remarks are typi- 
cal of unsolicited testimonials re- 
ceived from executives and em- 
ployees of more than a score of new 
industries that have _ established 
headquarters in Jacksonville during 
the past year. 


So if you are thinking in terms 
of a new plant site, or regional 
headquarters, investigate Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


The CITY of JACKSONVILLE, Florida 
Electric & Water Utilities 
Wire—Write or Phone 


The Committee of One Hundred 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
229-A West Forsyth Street Phone 3-6161 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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. . . Struggle for power 
is gaining momentum 


and fertilizer firms with chemical com- 
panies. 

New strength is being sought, mean- 
while, by large, prosperous concerns. 

Outsiders have been buying up the 
producers of construction equipment, 
for example. Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation currently is offering to buy 
at least 80 per cent of the stock of 
Marion Power Shovel Company. 

Merritt-Chapman is a big salvage 
and construction company. Marion is a 
big producer of excavators, making the 
largest coal-stripping shovel in history, 
a 2.5 million-dollar machine that can 
dig 100 tons of earth every 50 seconds. 

Getting into the chemical and ferti- 
lizer business has become a major pre- 
occupation of W. R. Grace & Company, 
shipping and banking firm. It has bought 
two chemical companies in the last year 
and is now asking stockholders of 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company to 
exchange their stock for Grace shares. 

In that deal, stockholders of the 
smaller company would get a security 
worth a little more than their own, and 
would spread their risk. i 

Sewing up supplies is another way of 
gaining strength. Ecko Products Com- 
pany, making a long line of kitchen gad- 
gets, such as eggbeaters, has bought the 
Adams Plastic Company, which turns 
out pressed wood for handles. 

Pride in bigness also plays a part in 
the merger picture. Hilton Hotels Cor- 
poration, by getting control of Hotels 
Statler Company, Inc., becomes the 
world’s largest chain of first-class hotels. 

Tax advantages seem to play a minor 
role, in spite of all the talk about them. 
.True, you can still see advertisements 
of companies seeking to merge, and offer- 
ing—as an inducement—a “substantial 
operating loss.” The idea is that past 
losses, resulting in federal tax credits, 
can be applied against profits of the other 
, party to the merger. 

But Congress, in the new tax law, 
makes it a little harder to get tax reduc- 
tion by the merger route. 

More important, tax experts say, is 
the fact that the new tax law allows 
bigger deductions in the early years of 
new plants and machines. This means 
growing companies will need less cash 
for taxes and have more left for investing. 

But the men who put the mergers 
across cite more basic reasons. They 
point to the struggle for greater strength 
and profit, a struggle that businessmen 
find more intense than a year or so ago. 
Personal ambition also seems to play a 
part, and flush corporate treasuries fre- 
quently provide the wherewithal. 
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Measure the Business 
and industrial 
Opportunities 


tax-cohy FLORIDA 


Florida abounds with opportunities of many kinds for large and small 
business and industry. During recent years Florida has advanced 
rapidly from an economy dominated by tourism and agriculture to a 
position where industry stands squarely in the spotlight. 


Yet the hundreds of new industries in Florida have barely touched the 
opportunities that exist here. Florida’s natural climatic advantages are 
enhanced by its inter-continental cross-roads location . . . by the nearly 
2,000 new residents who come here each week to keep the man power 
pool replenished . . . and by exceptional tax advantages. 


In Florida neither individuals nor companies pay a state income tax. 
There is no state ad valorem or inheritance tax. Florida has no general 
state bonded indebtedness. In fact, Florida’s tax climate is more than 
twice as friendly to business and industry as the U.S. average. The U.S. 
average state tax take from business and industry is 23% of the total tax 
levy. In Florida it is only 10.9%. 


Whether your thinking about a southern relocation is immediate or 
for the distant future, take time now to measure the opportunities 
Florida offers you. 


For dependable information about Florida’s industrial and business 


potentials, write today to State of Florida Industrial Development 
Division, 3302M Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Plan National sales conventions, sales conferences 
and state and regional meetings for Florida. 
Exceptional facilities for any type of meeting. Get 
double value ...successful meetings in delightful 
surroundings plus colorful recreational activities. 
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What Is the 
“success factor’? 


Top executives generally agree that one quality 



















above all others lifts a man from a plateau 
of competence to outstanding success. It is a 


superior ability to communiate to others. 


Did you know that you can double this “success 
factor” in your own career—by using the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER dictating machine? 


With this instrument at your elbow, when you 
have something to say, it’s said and done! 
TIME-MASTER and the plastic Dictabelt record get 
your words to paper faster, more accurately ... 
you get across more successfully. 

Would you like a free trial in your own office? 
The coupon will put it on your desk—or contact 


your local Dictaphone representative. 


® Artist Bouché’s subject is vice-president of 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION + DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, U.S.A. an international bank, and a consistent 
user of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. 
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C) Please send my free copy of the new, 12-page, 
illustrated booklet “Success.” 

(J I would like a TIME-MASTER placed in my 
office on a free trial basis, 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department E-84, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED 
TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Dictaphone TiME-MASTER dictating machine and DICTABELT record 
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News YOU Can Use 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Food supplies are going to be plentiful--and down a bit in price--during 
the rest of the year. That's the latest from the Department of Agriculture. 


FOOD SITUATION. Experts of the Department's Agricultural Marketing Service 
take a look at the food situation over the nation, see a modest break ahead for 
the consumer. Prices of most foodstuffs, they say, are to take more than their 
usual seasonal drop over the last half of 1954. Things are to cost less, as a 
rule, than for the same months of 1953. Food consumption is to go up, the 
experts find. But so is production. Heavy farm output will make supplies of 
most foods plentiful, they add. Only major exception: lamb and mutton. 





SUPPLY AND PRICE. Here, in thumbnail, is your market-basket outlook: 
Beef--Normal seasonal increase in supplies, unless drought worsens. Not 
much change in prices of higher grades of meat, others somewhat lower. 
Pork--Big supply boost as last spring's piglets go to market; prices down. 
Poultry--Record broiler output to keep prices low. Turkeys especially 
plentiful. Egg prices up seasonally until autumn, but not as much as last year. 
Fish--Heavier landings of tuna, otherwise little change in supplies. 
Dairy products--Fluid milk seasonally more costly in some areas; prices, 
though, for milk and milk products lower than a year ago, on the whole. 
Fruits--Smaller crops of peaches, apricots, cherries, strawberries. An 
increase for apples, pears. Same for frozen and canned citrus juices. 
Vegetables--More fresh vegetables than last year, at lower prices. Little 
change in canned and frozen. Potato prices somewhat higher. 





ESTATE TAX. The U.S. Tax Court clears up a point about rules that qualify 
an estate for the marital deduction in figuring federal estate taxes. Case 
involved an estate left to a wife, and, after her death, to two sons. The widow 
was given power to handle the estate as she saw fit, and to use as much of the 
estate as she might need to maintain her station in life. She claimed this gave 
her an unlimited right in the estate, and so qualified it for the marital 
deduction. The court said no. It ruled that her right was limited by the 
fact that anything left of the estate after her death was to go to the sons. 





OWNING HOMES. Couples who buy--or have bought--houses and put title to them 
in both their names need to take note of a provision in the new tax bill. Up 
to now, if a husband put up most of the money for such a purchase, he could be 
(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) : 


held to have made a gift to his wife--and so be liable to a gift tax. But the 
new rules change that. There is to be no gift unless the spouse furnishing the 
money wants it that way. However, in cases where no gift is declared, liability 
for gift tax still can arise. That happens when ownership ends for any reason 
other than the death of one spouse--divorce, for example--unless proceeds are 
divided in the same proportion as the funds each contributed to the purchase. 


POSTAL SAVINGS. Starting September 1, you'll receive compound interest 
automatically on postal-savings deposits, the Post Office announces. Up to now, 
only simple interest has been paid. But, a postal study shows, six of 10 
depositors have, in effect, been turning that into compound interest by withdraw- 
ing and redepositing their funds each year. That's to be unnecessary under the 
new system, and the Government will come out ahead through less bookkeeping. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. Can a person turned down by a Social Security 
Administration field office on an application for an old-age pension 
appeal his case? The-answer: yes. If he iS convinced facts warrant a 
different ruling, he can ask at the field office that his case be heard 
before a referee. From there, he can request that it be reviewed by the 
Social Security Administration's Appeals Council in Washington. 





ARCHITECT FEES. This to answer a reader's query: There's no set rule 
about what you can expect to pay for an architect's help in your home-building 
or remodeling project. Varies with the service. Besides advice on plans, he 
may also serve as your representative in drawing up contracts, checking against 
building codes and lien laws, overseeing construction, and making certain you 
get what you're paying for. Usually you work out a fee along one of these lines: 
percentage of the project's cost, fee plus expenses or flat salary. 





FREEZING MILK. You can successfully store homogenized milk and cream in 
your freezer, the Department of Agriculture says. Use wax cartons instead of 
glass bottles, though, and don't try to keep for long periods because quality 
will deteriorate. Nonhomogenized milk separates on freezing. 





WEATHER. A return to normal August temperatures for the seared Midwest is 
seen by the Weather Bureau in its 30-day outlook, on which these maps are based: 


TEMPERATURE TO AUGUST 31 PRECIPITATION TO AUGUST 31 





NEAR NORMAL ows 
‘ 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


INDUSTRY 


TRANSPORTATION 
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RESIDENTIAL 


Why the middle-sized town 
pays off for industry 


One key to improved production is better 
working and living conditions. This has 
led many industries to select plant sites in 
middle-sized towns with their good life 
for all concerned. 


Many of these middle-sized towns in the 
Erie Area meet the requirements of the 
Government’s Dispersal Plan for industry. 


rie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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The Erie Railroad has plant sites available 
in all six states. 


One-third of America’s people live, work 
and buy in the Erie Area—the heart of 
the nation’s largest single market. Indus- 
tries are served by the dependable Erie 
Railroad, which connects with other rail- 
roads and with New York Harbor for 
export business. 


For more detailed infor- 
mation, send inthe 
coupon below. Your re- 
quest will be handled in 
strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 

Industrial Development—Room 522-C, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Specification 

Card on which we can list our needs. 


Name =r pero = 
Title — : Company 

Address 7 

Ce ay State 
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Public interest in the stock market 
continues to rise as business picks 
up a bit more and as corporations 





pay larger dividends and _ issue 
favorable profit reports to  stock- 
holders. 


Trading volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange expanded to 3,620,000 
shares on August 4, the largest in 
3 1/2 years. Prices held near their 
high for the present bull market. The 
value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange was 139.2 bil- 
lions in June, up 29 billions from last 
September, more than double 1949. 

Department-store sales rose 3 per cent 
in July, to their best in 13 months. 

Construction activity mounted to a rec- 
ord rate of 37 billions per year in July, 
6 per cent above July, 1953. 

The U.S. money supply increased to 
198.7 billions on June 30, up 700 
millions in June and 6.1 billions above 
a year ago. 

Investors, studying corporation reports, 
now get a better idea of why the 
market has been rising. 

Growth in physical assets of corpora- 
tions and in the capital invested in 
them partly underlies the rise in 
value of listed stocks. Stockholders, 
as the top chart shows, had an in- 
vestment of 110.8 billion dollars in 
manufacturing corporations on April 
1, 1954, compared with 67.1 billion 
at the end of 1947. That is the finan- 
cial interest as shown by the capital 
and surplus accounts of the corpora- 
tions. Large profits have been plowed 
back into expansion, as well as into 
replacement of assets. 

Profits and dividends now being re- 
ported are earned on an investment 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


that has grown steadily. Companies 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change paid dividends of nearly 3 
billions in the first half of 1954—7.5 
per cent above a year ago. First-half 
profits of 660 corporations, tabulated 
by the National City Bank of New 
York, were 2 per cent above a year 
ago. End of excess-profits tax helped 
to offset effects of a drop in sales. 





Source: SEC 
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Ups and downs of profits varied wide- 
ly in amount by industry. There were 
gains of 7 per cent for manufacturing 
and for electric power and gas, 9 for 
telephone and telegraph. Railroad 
profits were down 45 per cent, serv- 
ice and amusement profits fell 23. 

Large manufacturers—those with assets 
of at least 100 millions—are having 
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much the best of it, Their first-quar- 
ter profits, reported by the Govern- 
ment, were 7 per cent above a year 
ago. Manufacturers whose assets were 
less than 100 millions suffered a profit 
decline of 30 per cent. 

Small manufacturers are having a hard- 
er time. They made profits a year ago, 
barely broke even as a group in first 
quarter. That is official result for 
manufacturers having assets of less 
than $250,000. There are over 100,000 
of them, 86 per cent of all manufac- 
turers. 

The squeeze on profit margins of small 
manufacturers is shown in the table 
below, setting forth cents earned per 
dollar of sales, after taxes, in the first 
quarter of each year since 1947: 





Assets Assets All 
Under Over Manu- 
$250,000 $100,000,000 _ facturers 
1947 4.7 7.8 7. 
1948 2.0 8.7 7.2 
1949 2.4 7.8 6.1 
1950 1.1 8.1 6.2 
1951 2.8 6.9 5.6 
1952 1.9 5.8 4.2 
1953 1.6 5.5 4.3 
1954 0.0 6.1 4.3 


Competitive position of large com- 
panies has become stronger. Now that 
defense orders are smaller, large com- 
panies have taken over work they 
once let out to small firms. Autos, ap- 
pliances and other goods are plenti- 
ful, and consumers are demanding bet- 
ter-known makes. Large companies 
have entered new fields to diversify 
risks, are merging to grow stronger. 

Recovery of business activity will re- 
store some of the earning power lost 
by small companies, but easy profits 
earned when goods were scarce may 
not come again for a long time. 
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ARE NOW HYATT-EQUIPPED! 


Yes, they’re mighty impressive figures—but the reason behind this 
success story is even more impressive. HYATT is America’s 

largest, oldest, and most experienced builder of railroad roller 
bearings. We produced the first set ever used 60 years ago. And now 
we have developed a new design that will substantially 

reduce the cost of applying roller bearings to freight cars— 

a significant contribution to rail progress that adds even greater 
stature to America’s FIRST name in railroad roller 

bearings! Write today for full details. Hyatt Bearings 






Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


Roller Bearing Journal Boxes 


BARREL () 
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GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 





If it makes you wish you were there — 






IT’S PRINTED ON CHAMPION romekote POSTCARD. Sometimes 
a picture has an exciting quality. It captures the romance of 
faraway places. Quality paper helps a picture create a lifelike effect 
. +. records the depth and detail. That is why leading postcard 


manufacturers use Champion Kromekote Cast Coated Postcard. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY ¢ HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, TRADE-MARK 7 } 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. Symbol of Quality, Integrity, Service 


THE comehote LINE INCLUDES COVER + ENAMEL + POSTCARD «+ LITHO «+ LABEL + BOX WRAP 
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IS U.S. AID BUILDING UP 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY? 


Senate Group Finds a “Subsidy,” but Mr. Stassen Disagrees 


Are American taxpayers financing the Brit- 
ish aircraft industry? Is Britain being given 
dollars with which to build up a rival for the 
American aircraft industry? 


A staff study of the Senate Finance Com-. 


mittee comes up with the conclusion that the 
answer to both questions is yes. 

Aid from U. S., the study reports, is enabling 
Britain to modernize her Air Force and subsi- 


Following are excerpts from a staff report on ‘United 
States Aid to British Aircraft Program,” made to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and released Aug. 2, 1954, pre- 
ceded by the letter of submittal: 


Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am attaching hereto a staff report 
prepared by the Investigations Division of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. The material set forth in this report is 
the result of study and investigation work, including a visit 
to the United Kingdom by Agent Bernard Van Rensselaer, 
who prepared the report. 


The report attempts to describe in uninvolved terms what 


is actually a very involved subject. It is a situation which 
was foreseeable, namely, that the build-up of certain indus- 
tries abroad would eventually imperil the economic health 


dize new civilian jet transport planes that com- 
pete with American craft. For the unsubsi- 
dized U.S. industry, the competition is pain- 
ful, and increasing. 

The story begins in 1942, but the end is not 
in sight. 

Harold E. Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, terms the report 
“inaccurate” in a statement on page 83. 


of vital industries in this country. There are reasons to believe 
that the situation outlined in this report is not peculiar to the 
aviation industry but reaches into other areas of endeavor 
as well. 

It appears that one of the great problems facing the Con- 
gress at this time is the determination of the degree to which 
this nation can because of military expediency build up the 
economic capacity of foreign competitors to the detriment of 
our own economic and military base. 

In view of recent public attention directed toward dis- 
cussion of the Bricker amendment and toward the separation 
of powers between the executive and the legislative, your 
attention is also directed to an executive agreement calling 
for the appropriation of many millions of dollars concerning 
which the Congress was advised only piecemeal. 

It is hoped that this report will contribute toward a solu- 
tion which will reconcile these conflicting interests. 

Sincerely, 
PAu. E. KAMERICK, Chief, Investigations. 


UNITED STATES AID TO BRITISH AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


This report is a case history of one of our many foreign- 
aid programs. It attempts to give a factual account of the 
manner in which United States grant aid has been used to 
support the modernization of the Royal Air Force and the 
British aircraft industry, while at the same time the British 
Government has been able to reduce the income tax and to 
contribute large amounts from its national budget to subsidize 
the development of commercial jet transports to compete 
with United States air-frame and engine builders and our own 
international air lines. 

The story begins in 1942 when the British Government 
and aircraft industry embarked upon an ambitious and well 
conceived program to achieve postwar pre-eminence in the 
field of civil jet aviation. The program, which is still continu- 
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ing, has been heavily subsidized and has produced several 
interesting jet transport prototypes and one successful com- 
mercial aircraft which will soon appear in the United States. 
The effect of this subsidized program is causing concern to 
the United States aircraft industry which is beginning to 
be hurt. 

In 1951 a team of United States aviation specialists visited 
Great Britain and later wrote a report (the Hoekstra report) 
on the scope, methods, and cost of the British civil jet- 
development program which was well publicized. It indicated 
that this program would have an increasing impact upon 
our own aircraft industry. 

Against this background, the extent of United States aid to 
Great Britain and the uses to which it was put come into 
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sharp focus. Shortly before the end of fiscal year 1951 the 
Economic Co-operation Administration authorized grant aid 
to provide the British Government and aircraft industry with 
over 3,800 machine tools at an estimated cost of 76 million 
dollars. Most of these tools were in short supply in this coun- 
try. The tools are presently being used for both military and 
commercial purposes as need requires. 

From 1950 to the present the United States through the 
Department of Defense, the Economic Co-operation Admini- 
stration, the Mutual Security Agency, and the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration have extended aid to the British military 
air program and aircraft industry, amounting to approxi- 
mately 750 million dollars. In 1953, the same year in which 
the British Government voted to reduce its national income 
tax, the United States (fiscal year 1953) grant aid to the 
United Kingdom amounted to approximately 409 million dol- 
lars. This assistance was given upon the basis that the 
British were unable to meet their defense budget, carry 
through a program for the modernization of the Royal Air 
Force and at the same time fulfill their commitments to 
NATO without large-scale dollar aid from the United States. 

The fiscal-year-1955 request for the United Kingdom is 
approximately 225 million dollars to continue support of 
the modernization plan of the Royal Air Force and to sup- 
port the British aircraft contribution to NATO [North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization]. It is inescapable that the large 
sums of money generated in the form of counterpart by use 
of United States grant aid enabled the British Government 
to free from its national budget sufficient money to continue 
its support of its civil jet-transport development. 

In April, 1953, an executive agreement was made by certain 
United States officials with the British Government, subject to 
the action of Congress to provide the necessary appropriations, 
to support the British military air program over a two-year 
period to the extent of approximately 500 million dollars in 
offshore procurement, defense support, a special aircraft 
project, counterpart, and surplus agricultural commodities. 

The first appropriations were sought and obtained in fiscal 
year 1954, but the nature of the executive agreement, its 
implications and the complex methods and procedures for 
carrying it into effect were never fully disclosed to the Con- 
gress. The second installment of grant-aid is now being 
requested in the fiscal-year-1955 appropriations. 

Four of the British planes being financed by the United 
States will be in the obsolescent stage when delivered to 
front-line squadrons. One, a light bomber, is scheduled for 
withdrawal from the front line in early 1957. Three of the 
fighters are unproved planes still in the experimental stage 
and two have never been fully tested or approved by the 
United States Air Force. None of the three fighters is cap- 
able of supersonic speed in level flight. The medium bomb- 
ers included in United States financing have not been tested 
or evaluated by our own Air Force. 

This particular foreign-aid program has many facets and 
ramifications, some of them exceedingly complex. It does 
not lend itself to any short or simple outline. The succeeding 
narration will attempt to tell the whole story as simply as 
possible and to bring out some of the implications and con- 
sequences of the executive agreement. It will also endeavor 
to raise certain questions of policy suggested by our support 
of the British military air program in the hope that they 
may be of value to the Congress in determining the future of 
foreign aid. 

The facts are considered in the hope that attention may 
focus upon the planning and execution of the mutual- 
security program, as a whole, and bring forth answers to 
two questions, namely, what kind of foreign aid should the 
United States sponsor in the future, and how should it 
be administered. 
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Nothing in this report is intended to reflect upon the good 
faith of the British Government. The British officials respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Royal Air Force program have 
discharged their duties with competence. They planned 
thoroughly, dealt frankly with their United States opposite 
numbers, and negotiated the Anglo-American agreement 
most skillfully. The outcome was a financial arrangement 
highly advantageous to-the British national interest and of 
dubious benefit to the United States. 
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United Kingdom Civil Jet Development 

As early as 1942 the British began to give attention to the 
development of civil aviation in the postwar period. They 
were motivated by a number of factors. First and foremost 
there was a matter of national pride and prestige. There 
was also a desire to obtain a commanding position in the 
air and to develop an industry that would produce export- 
able items in many parts of the world. Inasmuch as the 
British did not feel that they could hope to compete with 
the United States in the type of civil planes which we had 
developed and produced during the war, they determined 


’ to focus their attention upon the design and development 


of aircraft with a new form of propulsion. 

They also decided not to attempt to compete in the produc- 
tion and sale of existing types of aircraft, but to look forward 
to the design of air frames and engines that would have an 
appeal and meet a demand in the markets seven or eight 
years ahead. The turbojet and turboprop types of aircraft 
have since been evolved and are still in development. 

This program from its inception was a Government-spon- 
sored and subsidized project. In 1942 the British Govern- 
ment appointed a committee of aviation experts under the 
leadership of Lord Brabazon which spent some three years 
in examining into the various types of jet-propelled aircraft 
that might be usefully developed, preparing general spec- 
ifications and making recommendations for further action 
to the Ministry of Supply. These preliminary steps were all 
taken in co-operation and consultation with the various out- 
standing air-frame and engine manufacturers. 


Estimate of Subsidization 

The British Government since that time has been ex- 
tremely active in stimulating and financing the initial costs 
of the development of a number of civil jet prototypes. Up 
to 1950 it has been estimated by the Foreign Survey Group 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration that the total amount 
of British Government subsidies to the development of civil 
jet transports amounted to approximately 400 million dollars. 
This estimate which has been widely circulated and is in- 
cluded in a report issued by the group in 1951 has never 
so far as we can determine been seriously challenged. An 
effort has been made by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the staff of the Division of Investigations to ascertain 
the amount of subsidies granted by the British Government 
to civil jet development between 1950 and 1954. These 
attempts have been unsuccessful. 

° ° — 


Executive Agreement Negotiating Difficulties 

A large number of United States officials, both military and 
civil, took part at various levels in the discussions at London 
and Washington that led up to and followed the decision to 
finance a portion of the British military-aircraft program. So 
many people were involved and the negotiations became so 
complex that it has been difficult indeed to obtain a complete 
and coherent description of what took place in chronological 
order and to learn why the United States representatives took 
the action they did upon several occasions. 
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Part of this difficulty arises from the fact that the country 
team in London, which did most of the staff work and con- 
ducted most of the negotiations with the British below the 
ministerial levels, was made up of diverse groups each with 
specialized and limited interests and responsibilities. The 
representatives of the Department of State were concerned 
with political impacts and high policy. The Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group apparently were concerned only with 
technical and professional problems. The Mutual Security 
Agency-Foreign Operations Administration delegation seemed 
to be primarily interested in balances of payments, dollar 
gaps, and economic assistance, although it is reported that the 
Director of the MSA-FOA mission in London chaired most 
of the country team meetings and the joint deliberations with 
the British representatives. He is said to have been largely 
responsible for the direction of the London negotiations 
which resulted in the general form of the agreement finally 
approved at higher levels. 


United States Participation 


The statements of certain Defense officials make it clear 
that at one time they understood the United States would 
be committed to finance approximately 14 per cent of the pro- 
duction costs of the Royal Air Force modernization program. 
When the protracted negotiations were concluded, the United 
States participation had been increased to 20 per cent of 
the total cost of the Royal Air Force modernization, accord- 
ing to the testimony given by Dr. Dennis Fitzgerald, Deputy 
Director for Operations in the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
May 14, 1954. 

When the executive agreement with the British was made, 
it was the impression of some of our officials, military and 
civil, that the United States would finance the cost of speci- 
fied aircraft desired as part of the British contribution to the 
NATO command which the British stated they could not sup- 
ply without financial assistance. As the negotiations proceed- 
ed and developed over the succeeding months the pattern of 
United States participation appeared to change. At present 
the United States stands obligated, subject to additional con- 
gressional appropriations, to finance a large number of air- 
craft, both fighters and bombers, many of which will be in- 
corporated in the British National Command instead of 
NATO, and may never be committed to NATO even in case 
of hostilities. The British have made no unreserved commit- 
ment of these planes up to the present time. 

The people on the United States side at programing and 
staff levels have stated that during the negotiations leading 
up to this arrangement they did not relate the financing of 
the British military aircraft program to the subsidization of 
British commercial jet transports. The civil air attaché at 
the London Embassy has said that he knew of, and had read, 
the portion of the Hoekstra report dealing with the British 
Government-sponsored program for the development of jet 
transports and that he was therefore familiar with the esti- 
mated cost of the program up to 1951 as set forth in the 
report. 

However, he indicated that he never called the report to 
the attention of the special representative of the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency-Foreign Operations Administration, the com- 
manding officer of the Military Assistance Advisory Group, or 
the aircraft specialist attached to Mutual Security Agency- 
Foreign Operations Administration. He explained that he did 
not consider the report relevant to the British military aircraft 
program. Neither the Director of the MSA-FOA mission in 
London nor the cutmmanding officer of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group had any independent knowledge of the report 
or its subject matter. 

° * ° 
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United States Position 


The Mutual Security Agency-Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration position seems to have been based on a number 
of points: 

(1) The British had their own program with their own se- 
lected aircraft and there was nothing that the United States 
could do to alter the make-up of this program. 

(2) If the United States wanted NATO-committed planes 
of certain types and quantities over and above what the Brit- 
ish said they were willing or able to contribute the United 
States could pay for such planes or go without them. 

(3) If the United States had not agreed to what the Brit- 
ish wanted, the British would not have done the things we 
regarded as necessary for their own defense. 

(4) The development of British commercial jet transports 
tends to create exportable products of great importance to 
the British economy, therefore any aid in this direction, if 
aid there be, is useful. If the United States aircraft industry 
is hurt by grant aid in support of the British defense budget, 
the injury, if any, is probably compensated for by the great- 
er good. 

(5) The British in fiscal year 1954 needed continuing 
economic aid at the rate of at least 400 million dollars per an- 
num in the form of grants, surplus commodities and off- 
shore procurement in order to support their defense budget, 
particularly aircraft. The British also require additional eco- 
nomic aid in fiscal year 1955 for the same purposes. This 
being so, the United States has had to find some way of pro- 
viding the necessary funds. 

oO = J 


Counterpart Fund 

If the appropriations for fiscal year 1955 are voted in ac- 
cordance with the requests the total amount of United States 
public funds contributed to the Royal Air Force and to 
building up the base and strengthening of the British air- 
craft industry between 1950 and 1955 will be in excess 
of 1 billion dollars. These figures, which may not be broken 
down and revealed because of security classifications, do 
not include an estimated minimum of 1 billion dollars of 
counterpart funds derived from grant aid not directly as- 
sociated with the aircraft program. This sum has been 
turned over to the British from time to time for budget 
support in the reduction of debt, general defense, and the 
military air program. 

The fact is that between 1950 and 1954, during which 
period the United States has made large contributions to the 
British military air program and the aircraft industry, the 
British Government admittedly has spent an undetermined 
but significant amount of public money in the subsidization 
of civil jet transport development. 


Defense Support and Economic Aid 
to the United Kingdom 


In 1953 the Director of Mutual Security, as previously de- 
scribed and in pursuance of the executive agreement reached 
in Paris, sought appropriations for defense support and eco- 
nomic assistance to the United Kingdom in fiscal year 1954 
amounting to 200 million dollars. 

The request was broken down into two items: (1) special 
aircraft program 100 million, and (2) commodity aid 100 
million. 

The special aircraft appropriation was finally approved by 
the Congress in the amount of 85 million dollars. 

The request for 100 million dollars for commodity aid has 
a curious history. The following quotation is taken from page 
32 of the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, dated 
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June 16, 1953, on the bill to amend the Mutual Security Act: 
“Defense support (sec. 201 (a) I. Europe): 

“The committee reduced the authorization requested 
for European defense support by 100 million dollars. Al- 
though the bill does not allocate the 200 million dollars 
authorized to individual countries, the justification for 
the original request of 300 million for this purpose in- 
cluded 100 million for the United Kingdom. The author- 
ization was reduced to eliminate that amount in view 
of the fact that the economic situation of the United 
Kingdom has improved sufficiently in recent months 
to permit a reduction of taxation.” 

In the final authorization bill (sec. 541) the ceiling for de- 
fense support in title I countries was increased to 250 million 
dollars thereby making available, by implication, a maximum 
of 50 million dollars for the United Kingdom, in the form of 
economic aid. In the final appropriation act, Congress re- 
duced the total of defense support for title I countries to 220 
million dollars, thus again by implication, placing a maximum 
of 20 million for defense support in the United Kingdom 
during fiscal year 1954. 

The subsequent allocation to the United Kingdom was 55 
million dollars in commodity aid under section 541 (title I) 
and 61 million dollars of surplus commodity assistance under 
section 550. 


Transfer and Use of Funds 

This was a use of funds made under discretionary powers 
contained in the Mutual Security Act. It also represents an 
example of the manner in which the transfer power is used 
within the letter of the legislation but in conflict with the 
clear intent of Congress. Appended is a colloquy between 
Representative Vorys and other members of the House of 
Representatives and Dr. Dennis Fitzgerald, Deputy Director 
for Operations in the Foreign Operations Administration . 

Speaking of the sources of the money used to make up the 
deficit: for the shortfall between what was called for in the 
executive agreement with the United Kingdom and what was 
available pursuant to the final appropriation, the record shows 
the following: 

“Mr. Fitzgerald: I was going to say, Dr. Judd, that 
one of the items listed in that table which you just read, 
was Austria 20 million dollars. Well, as it turned out, 
the Austrian economic situation improved so materially 
in the months succeeding these hearings a year ago, that 
no aid was necessary to Austria, during the current fiscal 
year, sO a partial answer to your question would be 
that of the additional 35 million, 15 million was avail- 
able by virtue of the lack of necessity for making any 
assistance available to Austria last year. 

“Mr. Judd: That again illustrates, if I may put it blunt- 
ly, how completely unreliable many presentations to us 
are. We went ahead on the basis of the presentations 
last year and had this part put in. It is in the very first 
paragraph. 

“*Austria requires economic assistance because nearly 
one third of the country is occupied by Soviet forces un- 
der conditions which prevent Austria from getting on its 
feet economically. It is essential that the United States 
continue to support the Government of Austria so that 
Austria can continue to exist.’ 

“You see, we were told last year that Austria was so 
urgent that we gave it first priority. It was possible for 
it to get on its feet economically. 

“We provided 20 million dollars. It would have been 
plausible to cut it 2 million or 5 million or even 10 mil- 
lion. But, to cut from 20 million to zero in the last 10 
months is an extraordinary performance.” 

° co o 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


I. Foreign aid is being used to build up and fortify the 
productive facilities of other countries to the detriment of 
United States strategic industries. Specifically, United States 
taxpayers’ money is being used to support, directly or indirect- 
ly, the British aircraft industry which is heavily subsidized by 
the British Government . . . 

ll. The United States aircraft industry is made up of three 
component parts, all interdependent upon each other: 

(1) The engine makers 

(2) The air-frame builders 

(3) The domestic and international air lines. 

A program which endangers any one of these elements 
threatens the well-being of the entire integrated industry. 
The fact should not be overlooked that thousands of small 
component manufacturers have a vital interest in the contin- 
ued stability, prosperity and expansion of the United States 
aircraft industry operating within the framework of the free- 
enterprise system. 

lll. If the United States desires to maintain close relations 
of mutual esteem and respect with valued allies, we should 
recognize the imperative need for frank, realistic and hard 
trading in the extension of our foreign aid. Any concept that 
the United States can only exercise world leadership and 
hold allies by providing money on terms laid down by the re- 
cipient nation is unsound and contrary to the best interests 
of the United States. 

IV. The effect of the grants in aid to the Royal Air Force 
was to release British budgetary funds for the continued 
subsidization of the commercial jet-development program. 

V. A great nation capable of embarking upon a long-range 
and costly program largely financed by government to ob- 
tain mastery of the air in commercial transportation should 
be able to produce without foreign aid the military aircraft 
necessary for its national defense and the fulfillment of its 
obligations to the North Atlantie Treaty Organization. 
This is especially true since large quantities of dollar foreign 
exchange are not essential to the production of British air- 
craft. 

Vi. The administrative judgment exercised by ECA, MSA, 
and FOA is open to serious question in connection with: 

(1) The obligation of funds at the end of the fiscal 
year for the procurement of several thousand expensive 
machine tools without proper screening or end-use 
checks. 

(2) A failure to keep track of the distribution, use 
and ultimate disposition of the tools for a long period 
of time after they were delivered to the Ministry of 
Supply. 

(3) A failure to inspect the tools at the British facto- 
ries to which they were allocated. 

(4) A failure to negotiate any agreement with the 
British Ministry of Supply regulating the use and distri- 
bution of the tools for a matter of nearly three years. 

(5) A commitment to finance the procurement of 
British military aircraft that have not been evaluated 
or approved by the United States Air Force and some 
of which will be obsolescent when delivered. 

(6) A commitment to finance substantial quanti- 
ties of a British military aircraft that will have only 12 
to 18 months front-line service after delivery before 
it is scheduled for retirement from the front lines. 

(7) A commitment to enter into offshore procurement 
contracts for two British military aircraft with the 
British Ministry of Supply instead of the manufacturers, 
thus making it impossible to control costs and to impose 
other essential conditions of production normally re- 
quired in defense procurement contracts. 
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Vil. The programing, procurement and financing of all 
aircraft required by the Mutual Security Program should be 
decided and managed by the United States Air Force. The 
appropriations, if any, for foreign-aircraft financing should 
be included in the funds allocated to military aid and should 
not be divided between the Department of Defense and 
Foreign Operations Administration. The present procedure 
which permits the Foreign Operations Administration to get 
into the business of programing and financing British aircraft, 
independently of the United States Air Force, lends itself to 
the distortion of military aid by civilian policy makers in an 
effort to attain political and economic objectives through the 
use of “defense support” or “direct-forces support” funds. 

vill. The British fighters being financed with United 
States grant aid as part of the Royal Air Force modernization 
program are still in the experimental stage and are not yet 
in full production. None can fly at supersonic or transonic 
speed in level flight according to United States Air Force 
standards. 

IX. The executive agreement reached at Paris in April, 
1953, regarding future support for the modernization plan 


“INACCURATE,” SAYS 


At a press conference on August 5, Harold E. Stassen, Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Administration, answered 
a newsman’s question on the staff study as follows: 


That report is one of the most inaccurate investigator’s re- 
ports that I have ever seen. We have followed the policy of 
the U.S. of not buying for NATO purposes any plane that is 
not evaluated as topflight by our own Air Force, and that 
statement is entirely incorrect that is in the story. Now, that, 
as you probably know, is an individual investigator’s report 
to the Committee and it is not a Committee report. Senator 
Bridges put it out—as a matter of fact, he put it out after 
the report had been partially released unofficially. Now, 
then, let me make this clear: We do have as one of our top 
objectives in the Foreign Operations Program the strengthen- 
ing of the British RAF [Royal Air Force]. 

Here is one of the best air forces in the world; it is an elite 
corps with proven fighting ability, and there is no question of 
where they would be if the Soviet began a world war—they 
would be fighting for the forces of freedom, and we know 
they would be doing an excellent job of it. They are in the 
process of expanding and modemizing the RAF, and we are 
helping them to do it. We feel that it is in the United States’ 
interest and in the interest of the free world for us to do this: 

In this process, we have done it in really five different 
ways: 

One way is by sending them agricultural products, in- 
cluding butter, that they can then sell inside of the U.K. and 
that has made it possible for them to relax their rationing. 
Then they take their pounds sterling that they receive from 
their own people for this U.S. butter and put it in as an 
additive to the RAF budget so they can buy more planes and 
have more pilots and a larger Air Force than they otherwise 
would have. That is one method. We have done that with 
surplus butter and cotton and cereals and tobacco. 

The second method is by direct financial support to the 
RAF defense budget as a part of our allocation of dollar aid 
to the RAF. On this dollar grant they can buy any product 
from the dollar area they wish under the broad procurement 
authorization. This creates employment and generates wages 
in the U.S. 

The third method is by ordering from the British airplanes 
for use by other NATO countries, and one of the most signifi- 
cant of them has been the Hawker Hunter, which has proven 
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of the Royal Air Force should have been fully disclosed to 
the Congress when the first appropriations were requested. 
The formula adopted for seeking the necessary funds was 
misleading and the manner in which the formula was later 
carried out was contrary to the intent of Congress to limit 
the amount of economic aid to the United Kingdom. It has 
led to confusion, undesirable division of administrative 
responsibility and decisions, the wisdom of which are open 
to serious question. 

X. It is assumed that when the British Government spokes- 
men advocate “trade not aid” they mean the interplay of free 
competitive forces and not a method of obtaining a privileged 
position through the use of Government subsidies indirectly 
financed by the United States taxpayers. 

Xi. If high policy decrees that United States grant aid 
should be continued in support of the British military air 
budget, it would be desirable to explore with the appro- 
priate technicians and policy makers the possibilities of sup- 
plying the British Government with the air frames of our 
latest types of fighters in which British-make engines could 
be readily installed ... 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


to be one of the very excellent fighter-interceptors and which 
our Air Force evaluated as topflight when it was in the de- 
velopment stage—and it has proven out in its production. 

The fourth method is by the regular offshore procurement 
program in which the other European countries, particularly 
Belgium and the Netherlands, build a British-type plane and 
supply it to themselves. 

The fifth method is by offshore procurement of certain 
planes in the U.K.—fully evaluated by the U.S. Air Force 
—for return to the U.K. to expand the RAF beyond the 
strength that could otherwise be attained. 

By each of these different methods we are helping build 
the RAF. And when we back their own Air Force, we in 
effect back every type of airplane that they have in their Air 
Force. That, undoubtedly, is the basis on which the investi- 
gator says that we are backing types of airplanes that we 
have not evaluated. When we buy airplanes, we buy only 
the airplanes that the U.S. Air Force has evaluated, and we 
have never deviated from that principle. 

On the basic question of whether or not the United States 
should help strengthen the RAF, we affirmatively take the 
stand that we should do so as a matter of wise self-interest 
and top security policy of the United States. That is a con- 
tinuing policy that we are carrying out. 

On a collateral point the report raises the question as to 
whether we are supporting civil aviation in the U. K.: we are 
not, as far as grants for civil aviation are concerned, and 
there has been no diversion of our funds for this purpose. 
It is, of course, true that any time you help build a country’s 
military aviation you automatically help build its civil avia- 
tion, indirectly. Our own aircraft industry gets a great lift 
from its tremendous military orders. Is that not desirable? 
Are you going to try to hold back military jet-aircraft develop- 
ment in the U.K. and in France and other free countries be- 
cause you are afraid of civil competition with U.S. air com- 
panies? Of course not, because you also have the Soviet mov- 
ing in this field. Therefore as rapidly as we can, and in the 
self-interest of the United States, we want every possible 
aviation technical brain in the free world devoted to rapid, 
effective future development of our modern air strength. 

In other words, we vigorously defend, in the interest of 
the U.S., the basic security policy that is questioned in that 
report. Moreover, the specifics in the report are very 
inaccurate. 
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PUSH-BUTTON STRIKES—A HISTORY 


Congress Told Reds Are Testing Strength - 


Are Communists using a De- 
troit plant as a place to test their 
power to sabotage production in 
case of war? Congress hears a 
charge that this may be so. 

Union strike record is cited to 
show what can happen when 
outsiders pull the strings. 

The story that follows tells 
what has been going on in one 
plant during the last four years. 


DETROIT 

This industrial city is getting a prac- 
tical demonstration of how a union un- 
der Communist control, if properly 
placed, could cripple the country’s de- 
fense effort in the event of war with 
Russia. 

A strike that started two months ago 
is being cited to point up the problem. 
It is the latest in a long series of strikes 
and work stoppages—168 in all, by com- 
pany count—that have interrupted op- 
erations at the Detroit plant of the 
Square D Company during the last three 








STRIKE LOSSES IN ONE PLANT: A FOUR-YEAR RECORD 


1951 —48 strikes, 103,802 man-hours of work lost 
1952—51 strikes, 90,804 man-hours lost 
1953 —44 strikes, 86,805 man-hours lost| 
1954 —25 strikes, 452,819 man-hours lost 


{7 months) 


and a half years. Square D manufactures 
electrical products, including some de- 
fense items. 

In Washington, Congress was told 
last week that this latest Square D 
strike was not called for legitimate 
bargaining purposes, but was a “push- 
button strike” instigated by Com- 
munists. The man who made the charge, 
Representative Charles J. Kersten 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, added that the 
strike might be a “dry run on their abil- 
ity to close plants vital to American de- 
fense efforts.” 

The union is a local of the United 
Electrical Workers. The parent organi- 
zation, known as the UE, was expelled 
by the CIO in 1949 on charges that it 
was Communist-dominated. 

Company officials, supporting Mr. Ker- 
sten’s charges, say that the Square D 
plant is the last major outpost of the UE 
in Detroit and express the belief that 
Communist leaders are trying to keep 
this outpost as a recruiting unit for the 
party in Detroit’s vital defense area. 

Strikes in this one Square D plant, the 
company contends, have averaged near- 
ly one a week from 1951 to the present. 
The strikes add up to more than 734,000 
man-hours of work lost. This represents 


a loss of nearly $1,300 in wages for the 
average worker. Ninety-nine of these 
stoppages were during the two-year 
period covered by the last contract be- 
tween the union and company. They were 
quickie strikes, for the most part, over 
disputes involving only one depart- 
ment or a smaller group of \ orkers. 
Sometimes they resulted in closing the 
entire plant. 

By contrast, the company says it nev- 
er has had a strike in any of its six 
other plants in the United States in 51 
years of operation. Workers in all of 
the other plants are under union con- 
tracts, and the UE represents employes 
in one of them. 

Strikes at the Detroit plant often were 
called over matters that seemed trivial. 
The company cites examples of stop- 
pages occurring because the factory was 
too warm, or too cold. In one department, 
part of the crew once wanted the win- 
dows open, while others wanted them 
closed. When the majority wish was fol- 
lowed, and windows were opened, the 
other workers went on a sit-down strike 
for several hours. 

The latest strike began June 15 after 
company and union negotiators failed to 
agree on a new contract. The union asked 
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for wage increases and various changes 
in the agreement, while the company 
put its main emphasis on a no-strike 
clause. 

What the company has been insisting 
on is a pledge from the union, in writing, 
that quickie strikes will not be tolerated 
during the life of the agreement. No- 
strike clauses of this kind are common in 
union agreements, although they vary in 
wording. The union says that it is will- 
ing to accept some of the clauses used in 
other agreements, but the company 
wants a strict provision that will permit 
firing of strikers and filing of suits against 
the union for wildcat strikes. 

Another issue in negotiations has been 
a damage suit filed against union offi- 
cials by the company. The suit asked 
damages of $210,000 because of two 
earlier strikes that the company argues 
violated the old contract. The union has 
been demanding that the company drop 
this damage suit as part of any contract 
settlement. 

Company officials have been saying 
that they believed that a majority of the 
employes wanted to return to work. A 
number of workers reportedly telephoned 
the company in recent days that they 
did not want to take part in a strike in- 
stigated by Communists. These calls fol- 
lowed the attack by Representative Ker- 
sten on the UE’s national leaders. 

Mr. Kersten, in addition to listening 
“well-known Communist promoters” 
who, he said, are active in the national 
headquarters of UE, singled out a man 
he described as “one of the key figures 
in the present strike,” and identified him 
as Philip Saba, “a prominent Communist 
functionary from Philadelphia.” Mr. Ker- 
sten told Congress that Mr. Saba is an 
international representative, or organizer, 
for UE and that he had been imported 
“to take charge of the picket lines at 
Square D.” Mr. Kersten also asserted 
that Dave Mates, a UE. international 
representative in Detroit, was a power in 
the strike and had been identified with 
Communist activities. 

“Perhaps one of the reasons the UE 
has called the strike at Square D,” Mr. 
Kersten added, “is to have a dry run on 
their ability to close plants vital to 
American defense efforts. By thus keep- 
ing their lines of power in good working 
order, they know they can cripple the 
entire American defense industry in time 
of crisis. For the UE is the bargaining 
representative throughout much of the 
American electrical industry which is 
indispensable to all American produc- 
tion.” 

The Congressman also expressed the 
opinion that UE’s resistance to a no- 
strike clause for the contract might indi- 
cate that it wants “flexibility to shut 
down strategic electrical plants, with- 
out legal recourse, during wartime or 
build-up for war.” 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Wouldn’t you know it? The day 
of the big meeting and he didn’t 
hear the alarm. The neighborhood 
traffic kept him awake half the 
night. Then, on his way to work, 
a“‘cut-in” driver nicked his fender. 
Another delay. 


The fact is that even little things 
are beginning to get on Joe’s nerves. 
Bucking traffic . . . the city’s mid- 
summer heat... irritate him. So 
Joe’s work is slipping. And he isn’t 
a very pleasant fellow to be around. 
This doesn’t build up to the “one 
big, happy family” idea his employ- 
er likes to talk about. 

Industries that have settled in the 
“Union Pacific West” have found 
how important pleasant living conditions are in getting a good day’s 
output from workers . . . and in employee-management relationship. 





Sources of raw materials, power, light, and transportation are, as we 
all know, vital factors to be considered. But the human element is of 
equal importance, and in the eleven-state area served by our railroad, 
you'll find all the things which contribute to a happy, healthy life: 
good schools, hospitals, parks and playgrounds. 


Let us explain in detail the many advantages of locating in the West. 
Your inquiry will be treated as confidential. Ask any U. P. repre- 
sentative or write the Industrial Development Department, Room 
331, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 








Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 











Great for going places! 
NCB rraveLers CHECKS 


You're on a rock-firm footing with National 
City Bank Travelers Checks whether en 
route to new countries or familiar places. If 
you lose them or they are stolen, your 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're accepted like cash. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Aristocrats” of Labor Strike: 
Want Flying Time Held to 8 Hours 


A different sort of strike—one involv- 
ing some of the “aristocrats” of labor— 
has been attracting attention. These 
points make it unusual: 

The strikers were earning as 
much as $19,000 a year and had 
20 days off a month. 

The strike was not over pay. It 
was called because the men ob- 
jected to flight schedules of more 
than eight hours. 

The dispute involved 25 pilots and 
25 copilots of American Airlines. It re- 
sulted in grounding 1,200 other pilots 
and in closing down all air operations of 
the country’s largest air carrier. 

The striking pilots, members of the 
AFL Air Line Pilots Association, sought 
to continue in effect an old rule prohibit- 
ing schedules that require a pilot to fly 
continuously for more than eight hours 
in any day. They demanded that the 
company abandon nonstop transconti- 
nental flights exceeding eight hours. 
Only westbound flights, scheduled 
for eight hours and 40 minutes, were 
involved. Eastbound flights, with the aid 
of tail winds, are scheduled for less than 
eight hours. 

These pilots make five round-trip 
flights in any month on this cross-country 
schedule. This gives them 20 days off 
duty every month. There are a captain 
and a copilot on each plane. Captains 
earn between $18,000 and $19,000 a 
year, copilots $10,000 to $11,000. 

The union contends that it is un- 
safe for a pilot to fly more than eight 
hours at a stretch. The company dis- 
agrees, says that it is more dangerous 
to land a plane at an intermediate stop 
to put on a new crew. 

The company says that pilots belong- 
ing to the same union are flying across 
the oceans on 12-hour schedules, but the 
union replies that extra pilots usually 
are carried for such long flights and that 
pilots do not remain on duty for the 
full flight time. The union contends, too, 
that more than eight hours is involved 
in a transcontinental flight, since a pilot 
must report for duty an hour before de- 
parture time and sometimes flights take 
longer than scheduled. 

Back of the dispute was a rule in- 
voked by the Government as far back as 
1931, limiting pilots to eight hours of 
continuous flying time. The regulation, 
however, allows for waivers for individ- 
ual cases. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
recently granted a waive: for transcon- 
tinental runs of three air lines. The union 
tried to block this action by court action, 


° 


and, when this failed, the strike was 
called. 

American Airlines countered by sus- 
pending the striking pilots and warn- 
ing them that continued refusal to work 
could lead to loss of seniority or loss of 
jobs. The company also filed suit against 
the union for 1.25 million dollars in 
damages, ‘charging that the strike was 
in violation of contract. The union re- 
plied that there was nothing in the con- 





erican Airlines, Wide —" 
ALL FLIGHTS CANCELED 

American Airlines planes were idle 

as 1,250 pilots went on strike 





tract barring a strike of this kind. It is 
the union’s position that the old eight- 
hour rule, in effect when the contract 
was signed, should continue in effect 
for the balance of the contract period. 
The contract expires next February. The 
company, however, argues that the con- 
tract clearly permits the operation of 
the nonstop schedules. 

The company stated that it agreed to 
arbitrate the dispute, but that the union 
refused to join in the plan. Before the 
strike began, a union official offered to 
delay the walkout if the company would 
drop the westbound nonstop flights dur- 
ing the negotiations. 
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MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 


eee LET FREEDOM RING!? 


Freedom to learn... freedom to play ... freedom to be healthy and happy... 


in the little red schoolhouse, and thru the cloistered halls of higher education .. 


where rich and poor share the same advantages... 


From the sandlot contests to the world series spectacle of athletic prowess ... nowhere on earth is youth 


so endowed as in this, our native land. 


This is America ... Let’s preserve it! 


Character is the vital measure of a nation’s strength and stability . . . and as with 
the state, so it is with those who contribute to its maintenance and safety. > By 
1927 American aviation had begun to fulfill the promise of its ultimate stature in 
defense, trarisportation and business utility. » Air Associates, comprised of re- 
search and development, manufacturing and marketing was founded in answer 
to those needs. > Today, the character of our organization is the motivating 


force which makes available the finest aviation products the world has ever known. 


SOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


DIVISIONS: ATLANTA + CHICAGO «+ DALLAS + GLENDALE + HACKENSACK + MIAMI + ORANGE + TETERBORO Ot 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Building continues to boom, the major prop to general activity. 

New construction in July marked another monthly record. Outlay for the 
month was 3.5 billion dollars; for the year to date, 20.1 billion. 

New building records are being set for dwelling units, office buildings, 
stores, garages, schools, highways, sewers and water systems. 

This boom in building, moreover, promises to keep right on through the 
year. Contract awards give positive indication of this trend. 











In other fields, the immediate prospects are not so bright. 

Auto output is down because of factory vacations, the need to allow dealers 
to work off stocks before next year's models are introduced. 

Pickup in auto production is not expected until after September. 

Market for house 10ld appliances also seems to be dragging a bit. 

Steel production reflects the situation in auto and appliance industries. 
Steel mills are in a summer slump. 














Inventory reductions of hard goods--durables--are continuing. 

Total inventories of manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers are estimated 
at 78.2 billion dollars for the latest month (June). Commerce Department says 
the decline from May, after seasonal correction, amounted to 400 million. 

Book value of inventories at midyear was 2.1 billions below December 31. 

Decline in inventories occurred entirely in stocks of hard goods--autos, 
appliances, etc.--and most of that dip took place at factories. 

But indications are that factories have not yet completed inventory cuts. 
That accounts for the lag in production just now. 














Consumers--the final buyers--show few signs of sparking any large rise 
in sales of autos, appliances and other expensive items. 

Official figures on consumer credit supply evidence of this trend. 

New installment credit extended in June amounted to almost 2.6 billions. 
That was the largest amount for any month of this year, but still was below 
the volume extended in June of 1953 or 1952. 

Repayment of installment debt, at 2.4 billions, was the second largest 
payment total for any month on record. 

June figures on installment debt show a net gain for the third successive 
month, but that was due almost completely to time purchases of automobiles. 
And auto sales in July dipped again. 














When it comes to credit purchases of other consumer goods, people, in the 
aggregate, are paying off old debts faster than they are taking on new debts. 
The June figures show new eredit on goods besides autos at 612 million 
dollars, and repayments of 632 willion. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


It isn't as though people do not have the money to buy goods. 

Personal income so far this year is running slightly ahead of 1953-- 
a year when consumer buying was breaking all records. 

Income rate, in total, also has been moderately upward since April. 

There may be a hitch, however, in these figures. 

Wage and salary payments for the first half of this year are running 
at more than 2 billions a year below the first half of 1952. 

The offset to this decline is coming in large part from unemployment 
benefits. These payments are running almost 2 billions a year above last year. 














The figures may provide a clue to smaller sales of cars and appliances. 
People on the unemployment rolls seldom commit themselves to buy these items. 
Sales of food, clothing, soft goods in general are holding rather well. That 
kind of buying is generally maintained in times of temporary layoffs. 


There are signs that the dip in wage and salary payments may be ending. 

Producing industries--factories, mills, mines, farms--paid workers at the 
same rate in June as in May, and at a higher rate than in April. It has been 
in production that most of the cuts from last year have taken place. 

Further declines may be recorded in subsequent months, because of the usual 
Slackening of activity in the summer. But an upturn in production is generally 
expected late this year. That will be accompanied by an increase in the rate 
of wage payments to production workers. 








Total farm income, including payments to farm workers as well as to farm 
operators, appears to be leveling out. Farm income for the first six months 
of the year is running at the same rate--16.4 billions--as last year. 


Employment figures add to evidence that the business slump has stopped. 

Unemployment in July held about even with June at 3.3 million. Usually 
July shows an increase in the number of people out of jobs. 

Total employment for the month is reported by Commerce and Labor 
departments to have increased by 50,000 over June. : 

Jobholders in July numbered just above 62.1 million. 

Officials cite the latest figures as positive evidence that the downtrend 
in employment has stopped. Unemployment has held steady for three months. 











Improvement also is showing up in foreign trade. June exports, at 1.5 
billions, were the highest June on record. Imports at 965 millions also were 
at a record for June. Outlook is for continued increases in private trade. 


Limit on the federal debt is about to be increased. The Senate Finance 
Committee has grudgingly consented to let the Treasury borrow up to 281 billion 
dollars before the current fiscal year ends on June 30, 1955. 

But the debt must drop back to 275 billions by next June 30. 

This is a compromise move. The Senate group is merely giving the Treasury 
leeway to finance itself between now and March 15, when tax revenues are low. 
When tax collections increase, after March 15, debt is expected to be retired. 

The Treasury would prefer a permanent raise in the ceiling, but Senators 
want to take another look at Government finances before granting that. 
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You, Too, Can Profit With Push-Button Accounting 
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Thousands of users report substantial tlerical savings 
...more timely records...more detailed facts and fig- 
ures — with Remington Rand punched-card methods. 
Why not put it squarely up to us to show how we 
can increase your profits, too, with push-button ac- 
counting? Room 1807, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Mtemington. Fkand. punched-card methods 





ers were pikers... 


With picks, shovels, and iron bars, the 49’ers scrabbled as best 
they could through rock and soil. It was a back-breaking, time- 
consuming way to dig for treasure... though they found it in 
rich abundance. 

Now, there is a new “Gold Rush,” for a different treasure. It is 
found far below the earth’s surface in the form of oil and natural 
gas—sources of power and heat for home and industry. 

J&L Steel Drill Pipe and Wire Rope help to make it possible for 
today’s engineers to send their drills almost four miles under- 
ground. And, J&L Steel Line Pipe carries oil and natural gas 
quickly and cheaply—from oil well to refinery—and from gas 
distribution centers to homes. 

Modern engineering requires constant development in tools for 
qualities of strength, wearability, and dependability. These qual- 

ities are provided by J&L Steels and Steel Products. 
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STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


the steels that work for modern industry 
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WASHINGTON ¢ RIO DE JANEIRO © TOKYO ¢ OTTAWA 


: >> Lower coffee prices are ahead. That's the opinion of the Federal Trade 
Commission after an exhaustive investigation of the coffee-price situation. 
World coffee production is rising and consumption is falling at present 
price levels. So, the FIC says, prices should come down, unless there's exces- 
sive crop damage or normal supply-demand relationships are interfered with. 
Frosts heavily damaged the Brazilian crop in mid-1953. And speculative 
activity pushed green-coffee prices up 57 per cent in the New York market in the 
year ended last July 1. The FIC report regards most of this astronomical rise 
as unnecessary and recommends tighter controls over coffee-market activity in 
the U.S. Of course, that doesn't take care of speculation in the Brazilian 
markets, for instance, where a very large share of the world's coffee is traded. 














>> Latest chapter in the coffee story (not in the FIC report) is worth noting. 

The Brazilians have gotten themselves in a squeeze on coffee. High prices 
have slowed down their coffee exports. AS a consequence, they are running short 
of dollars. And they need dollars to pay their big import bills. 

Minimum export prices for Brazilian coffee were pushed way up on July 1 by 
a Brazilian Government decree. Colombian and other types of Latin-American 
coffee that normally sell for more than Brazilian are now selling for less. 

American and European buyers naturally have been buying these other coffees. 

The Brazilians figure this is a temporary situation. Soon many of the 
other sources will have sold all their available coffee. Then, the buyers 
will have to come back to Brazil and pay their prices. 

To tide themselves over, the Brazilians are getting a big dollar loan from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Collateral for the loan is gold holdings 
in New York of the Brazilian central bank. This type of loan can be arranged 
almost automatically between central banks. 

Irony of it is that U.S. dollars will bail Brazil out, permitting the 
Brazilians to continue charging Americans (and others) high prices for coffee. 

The other side of the coin is that the Brazilians will be able to meet 
their bills due to U.S. exporters of oil, machinery, electrical equipment, etc. 























>> Some observers feel that Brazil's apparent determination to squeeze the 
last nickel out of coffee prices is short-sighted. 

High coffee prices are stimulating production elsewhere in Latin America 
and in Africa. These producers (as a group) in the last couple of years have 
exported more coffee than Brazil. The Brazilian pre-eminence in the coffee trade 
is slowly fading, as competition builds up. Long-term growth in world coffee 
production eventually will lead to lower prices for the consumer, it's assumed. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> Washington is keeping a close watch on the troubled economic situation in 
Japan. So are Communist China and Russia. They always show a tender concern 
for soft’ spots on their perimeter that perhaps can be exploited. 

Japan was able to live well beyond her means while she benefited from big 
dollar expenditures resulting from the Korean war. Things got pretty well 
inflated during this period. Banks were overextended. Many Japanese exports, 
high-priced, were undercut by competitors. Nobody cared much, as long as the 
dollars flowed in and more than paid for the big excess of imports. 

But during the last year this dollar inflow has been falling off drasti- 
cally. And the Japanese Government has had to face up to the facts of life. : 

An austerity program has been underway for some months. Intention is to 
hold down imports, push exports, bring down domestic prices, restrict bank 
credit. Deflationary measures are making themselves felt in some directions. 

Japanese business now seems to be starved for credit. Many firms can't 
meet their bills. Unemployment is heavy. Wholesale prices are giving ground. 

But imports are still twice as high as exports, and a large balance-of- 
payments deficit looms. Japan can get through the year all right, although 
her foreign-exchange reserves will be depleted. 
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>> Japan's basic trade problems are now laid bare for all to see..... 
The U.S. can continue to bolster Japan with large-scale dollar injections, 
enabling the Japanese to buy their basic imports (rice, cotton, oil, coal, 
iron ore) in the free world and still compete effectively in export markets. 
Or Japan may be forced to turn for her basic imports to Communist China 
and Russia, and orient a large portion of her exports in that direction. 
| Idea of building up trade with the Communists has been gaining headway 
in Japan since it became apparent that the Japanese trade drive in Southern 
Asia was not yielding the hoped-for results. 
| Japanese trade with both China and Russia, though increasing greatly in 
the last year or two, still is very small compared with total overseas trade. 
A straw in the wind is seen in the report that the Japanese Government will 
approve an 80-million-dollar barter agreement between the Russians and five 
Japanese firms. This deal calls for Japanese exports of freighters, wire 
rope, and Diesel engines and the repair of Russian fishing vessels. In return, 
the Russians will deliver coal, lumber, manganese, chrome, oil, cotton. 
This is just the kind of trade bait that lures the Japanese these days. 
No wonder Washington is worrying about what's happening in Japan. 




















>> For the first time since before the war, Canadian business this year is 
showing a small setback. Here's a thumbnail comparison with U.S. conditions: 
| Industrial production in Canada, at latest reports, was off about 3.5 per 
cent from a year earlier. The U.S. dip is more than twice as deep. } 
Decline in both countries has been heaviest in durable goods. Mining 
activity has expanded in Canada and so have pulp and paper operations. 
Unemployment in both countries is larger this year than last. Layoffs 
are quite substantial in automobile plants on both sides of the border. 
Retail sales and prices, in Canada as in the U.S., have held up pretty well. 
Easy-money policies are being relied on by both governments to promote 1 
capital investment and home building. Both Ottawa and Washington expect ) 
business conditions to show improvement in coming months. ; 
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-Jo4f etn Que Gulf South 


There’s only one best spot to put that horseshoe’ RAW MATERIALS : 
Diversified and abundant, ranging from agricultural 


and forest resources to the innumerable by-products of 
the petroleum industry. 

SKILLED WORKERS 
You'll find large numbers of skilled workmen in many 
locations in the Gulf South ...available to staff any 
new plant you may build. 

EXPANDING MARKETS 
Population growth has been tremendous, with evenl 
greater growth in spendable income. There's a ready) 
market for your products in the Gulf South. 

NATURAL GAS 
Dependable supplies of natural gas for fuel or proc- 
essing are available throughout the area served by 
United Gas. For specific information write Industrial 
Development Service Director, P. O. Box 1047, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


— it’s around the stake. And there’s only one 

spot that’s best when you’re selecting a 

plant location. You will find it here in the 

Gulf South — the dynamic, expanding area 

ui served by United Gas in Texas, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, southern Alabama and northwest 





Florida. Investigate, and see if you don’t agree. 
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UNITED GAS CORPORATION e¢ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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SAVINGS: FUEL FOR NEW BOOM? 


It Depends on How People Use Their Billions 


What may happen if people 
start to use their record reserve 
of cash savings is beginning to 
intrigue businessmen and Gov- 
ernment officials. 

The hoard could go into the 
stock market. Or it could go into 
new homes and cars. And it 
could stay right where it is for a 
while yet. 


Families and individuals, husband- 
ing their incomes, now have more 
cash savings salted away than ever 
before. And the total still is growing 
rapidly. 

Those facts, revealed by official figures, 
are of real significance to businessmen, 
investors and Government officials who 
must try to foresee what’s ahead for the 
U.S economy. 

Altogether, there now is nearly 207 
billion dollars that people could get their 





hands on quickly—tor spending or in- 
vesting. That’s nearly 85 per cent of a 
year’s after-tax income that could go into 
new cars, new homes, furniture, or into 
corporate stocks and bonds, or into other 
things. It’s a factor that all planners must 
take into account. 

What people are doing with their cash 
—how fast savings are piling up and 
where they're going—thus is something 
that needs to be watched. 

Amount of savings, of the cash type, 
is rising about as fast as in 1952 and 
faster than in earlier postwar years. Last 
year, people put 8 billions into Govern- 
ment bonds, savings and loan associa- 
tion shares and bank accounts. 

Other billions—not counted in the 
206.7 billions of “cash” savings shown in 
the chart—went into life insurance, an- 
nuities, corporate stocks and. bonds, 
municipal bonds, real estate, Social Se- 
curity and similar public-pension _re- 
serves, and into other “investments.” 
Some of these savings, too, could give 
people quick spending money when 
they need it. But it’s the really liquid, or 


cash-type, savings that provide the 
ready reserves for quick spending and 
investing. 


Bank accounts of tamilies and indi- 
viduals—not counting companies—offer 
an example. 

Last year, people put 4.1 billions intd 
savings accounts—or time deposits. That's 
more than people added to their savings 
accounts in the entire four years from 
1948 through 1951. And the rise has 
continued so far this year. 

By contrast, people reduced their 
checking accounts—or demand deposits 
—by more than half a billion dollars last 
year. And that decline has continued 
in 1954. 

At the same time, people have been 
adding almost nothing to their holdings 
of currency, after years in which cur- 
rency holdings rose steadily. 

There’s real significance in this shift 
trom currency and checking accounts to 
savings accounts. 

What’s happening, clearly, is this: 
U.S. families have started to keep less of 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Diamond 
Rings 
‘2799290 


Reduced to 





156500 | 


Diamond rings? .~ . not exactly. Any- 
one in industry will know they’re dia- 
mond grinding wheels. Our story is 
about a Reading, Pa., plant where 
these valuable wheels on two grind- 
ers were wearing out to the tune of 
$2799.00 a year! 


Downtime to replace wheels, time- 
outs for wheel dressing, mounting lu- 
bricant expense—all added to the cost. 
So, plant engineers called in a trained 
Alemite Lubrication Specialist. After 
careful study, an Alemite Automatic 
Lubrication System was recom- 
mended and installed. 


Results were fantastic! Now one 
grinder uses only 2 diamond wheels a 
year ... the other, only one wheel. 
Total cost—$565.00. Only a few ounces 











of oil mixture is used—against quarts 
before. Wheel dressing is eliminated. 
Operators get a smoother grind. No oil 
mess or bother. Downtime for wheel 
replacement cut to minutes per year. 
The first year the Alemite System paid 
for itself 8 times over for a total saving 
of almost $2,000.00! 
* ok 

Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are your machines will make more 
money for you if equipped with 
Alemite Lubrication Systems. 

Because human error is eliminated, 
and machines need not be stopped for 
lubrication, you get these 
important advantages: con- 
stant “top” performance, 
longer life. Fewer hours to 





This is Alemite Oil-Mist . . . 
the money-saver! A com- 
pletely automatic, completely 
enclosed system which atom- 
izes oil into mist. Distributes 
it through tubes to open sur- 
faces or bearings, where it is 
applied in a continuous, uni- 
form film that lubricates and 
cools at the same time. Also 
delivers oil in spray form... 
or in a condensed oil-mist. Op- 
erates only when machine is 
in action. 


FREE! New Booklet 
Please send me my FREE copy of 


make more products, better. Less re- 
jects and spoilage. You can plan tight 
production schedules and keep them! 
If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and 
mail the coupon? By return mail, 
you'll receive a valuable free booklet 
on Alemite Lubrication methods. At 
your request, a trained Alemite Lu- 
brication Specialist will give you an 
“on the spot” demonstration of how 
Alemite Lubrication methods can 
save you money throughout your 
plant—be it large or small! 


ALEMITE 


£G. US. PAT. OFF 


Ask Anyone In Industry 





“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication” 


ALEMITE, Dept. Z-84 
1850 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Company... 
Name..... 


Address... 


City 











State. 














EVERY,PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL J ** FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION | 


HANDS with 
how-to-do-it 





OS 


skill 





..-keep payroll costs in line 
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People with hands like these make up the highly skilled 
working forces in the West Penn Electric service area in the 
five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Virginia. These folks are qualified for almost any job 
in modern business and industry, whether heavy or light 
manufacturing, fabricating, or processing. 


In many parts of this area, female employment is normally 
only half the national average—which means a vast pool of 
intelligent, dependable workers for clerical work and 

light manufacturing. 


An electric company in serving an area gains intimate 
knowledge of the quantity and quality of its labor force. It 
knows how good location can lower labor costs and turn red 
ink into black ink. Before you locate your new plant or 
business anywhere confer with us and learn how to profit by 
being in this center of America’s industrial activity. 


Send for folder “7 Good Business Reasons” describing advantages 
enjoyed by business and industry in the West Penn Electric service area. 


Write or phone: Area Development Department, 
The West Penn Electric Company, Room 907, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall 4-3740. 









1. Major Markets 2. Room to Grow 

3. GOOD WORKERS 4. Natural Resources 
5. Materials 6. Shipping Facilities 
7. Electric Power 
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West Penn Electric System 


Monongahela Power Company + The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 
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Savings and loan shares 
up nearly a fifth in year... 


their money at their fingertips, and more 
in places where the savings are intended 
to stay a while. People are saving on a 
more permanent basis. There’s less fear 
that war or inflation will force savings to 
be withdrawn and spent suddenly—before 
rising prices rob savings of their value. 

Savings and loan shares offer an 
even more striking example. Savings and 
loan associations appeal particularly to 
families that want to save systematically, 
over fairly long periods, for specific pur- 
poses—toward the purchase of a home or 
for other major purchases or investments. 

What happened to personal holdings 





ee -USN&W Facts 
MONEY IN THE BANK 
What will lure it out? 


of these shares last year was a spectacu- 
lar rise of 3.5 billion dollars—an increase 
of nearly one fifth in one year. And that 
trend is continuing. People, it is clear, 
are saving with a plan. 

U.S. bonds, which must be helds for 
several years to realize much of an in- 
terest yield, are appealing less to U.S. 
savers. Amounts of U.S. Government 
securities held by personal trusts have 
risen. But those securities in the hands 
of individuals themselves have declined 
in amount. 

What these shifts add up to—in ad- 
dition to some searching for higher in- 
terest rates—is evidence that people are 
saving for longer-term buying and in- 
vesting plans, although apparently not 
for extremely long-term buying plans, 
plans that warrant tying savings up for 
very many years. 

What it can mean for the future is 
something that is related to the evidence. 
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... Small part of funds on 
hand could double auto sales 


For the present—businessmen can 
agree—this heavy saving of the liquid 

type does business little good. It’s taking 
money away from spending on thou- 
sands of products and services that, in 
time of economic doldrums, businessmen 
are anxious to sell. 

At the same time, the trend in liquid 
savings by individuals is helping to pro- 
vide huge sums for new borrowing and 
investing. Banks and savings and loan 
associations must lend or invest the 
money entrusted to them. With more 
and more saving by individuals, there’s 
more and more money looking for loans 
and investments and, thus, lower interest 
rates. 

That could help spark a business up- 
turn. But the fact is that Government is 
pledged to continue cheap and easy 
money anyway, with or without heavy 
saving by individuals. 

It’s the possible use of these savings in 
the future that is intriguing businessmen, 
investors and Government officials. 

More consumer buying could, at any 
time, be paid for out of the huge reserve 
of liquid savings, if people once decided 
the’time had come to use the funds they 
have put by. 

Result could be a rising demand for 
all sorts of products and services, for new 
automobiles, television sets, appliances, 
furniture and all kinds of household 
wares. Clothiers, too, could find people 
more willing to discard their old suits, 
dresses and shoes for new ones. Many 
families might cut corners just a bit less 
sharply on foods, particularly the more 
expensive foods. Steaks and chops might 
find bigger markets. 

Dry cleaners, barber and _ beauty 
shops, hotels, other service dispensers, 
too, would benefit. 

Individuals and families, just by 
spending a bit more than a fourth of 
their cash savings, could double this 
year's entire sales of cars, refrigerators 
and all other durable products. It’s not 
likely to happen that way, of course, but 
” shows what the use of savings could 

0. 

By using a little more than half of 
their savings, people could double the 
year’s sales of food, clothing, medicine 
and all other “soft” goods. 

A troublesome inventory problem—in 
fact, all retail inventories—could be wiped 
out by the expenditure of about one 
tenth of all individual cash savings. 

If liquid savings now salted away 
were withdrawn for family use, the hous- 
ing market—already strong—would boom 
even more, with demand for new homes 
(Continued on page 100) 
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AN AMERICAN BEER WITH A 
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Dividend No. 51 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1954 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 27, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
August 2, 1954. 
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Finance Week 





. . » More confidence in jobs 
could release cash on hand 


and new equipment rising even above 
present high levels. 

What businessmen are reminding 
themselves, though, is that no decision to 
spend these savings is going to be madé 
widely until something happens to 
change people’s minds. People are confi- 
dent there is to be no sudden rise in 
prices, but not so confident that there is 
to be no decline in prices that might 
make savings worth more. Also, despite 
official assurances, people are not sure 
yet that further business declines will 
not come along to take away their jobs 
and their incomes. 

What's needed to bring cash savings 
into use on consumer purchases, it’s 
agreed, is an upturn in confidence about 
jobs and incomes. Actually, Government 
officials believe, a long period of stabil- 
ity, with no more big layoffs or income 
declines, could convince the average in- 
dividual that the worst is over, that his 
job and income are safe. If that’s true, 
then a few more weeks or months of 
stable business could lure some savings 
out of banks, Government bonds and 
savings and loan shares. 

An upturn in jobs and incomes, more- 
over, could do this same thing on a much 
bigger scale. Consumer buying then 
might soar on the strength of savings. 

A stock-market boom far bigger and 
more spectacular than this year’s also 
could be financed out of the huge re- 
serve of cash savings of individuals. 

Some investment analysts, in fact, al- 
ready are talking about the possibility 
of a real mass market for stocks. Stock 
prices, as an average, already have 
achieved levels rivaling those of 1929. 
But it hasn’t been a mass market. 

A “big day” on the 1954 market has 
meant 3 million shares traded, In the 
1920s, it took 5 to 7 million or more 
shares traded to make a “big day.” The 
difference is that the market fever hasn't 
hit the average individual or family in 
1954. The “man on the street” isn’t buying 
and selling stocks in an effort to get rich. 

Now, though, market observers are 
talking about the “very real possibility” 
of another mass assault on the stock mar- 
ket, and in the near future. One reason 
for that talk is the huge reserve of cash 
savings in the hands of U.S. families and 
individuals. That reserve, or any major 
part of it, turned loose on the stock 
market, could raise a very decided fever. 

Whatever happens, it’s agreed by 
businessmen and Government officials 
that the 207 billion dollars of cash sav- 
ings now in people’s hands is real fuel 
for a fire somewhere—whether the fire 
ever gets lighted or not. 
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THE SENATE TALKS 
ABOUT McCARTHY 


Six Senators Will Do the Judging 





Thirty-six days of McCarthy-Pentagon hear- 
ings and 2 million words of testimony failed 
to quiet the dispute in Congress over Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. Instead, they touched off 
a fresh flare-up in the Senate. 

This time the Senate was being asked to 
condemn the Wisconsin Republican for his con- 





duct. For three days, the issue was debated. 
Senator McCarthy heard his Communist-hunt- 
ing activities praised and condemned. Sena- 
tors minced no words. The debate was long, 
the language strong. 

Here, from the official Senate record, are 
portions of that debate. 








Senator Ralph E. Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont, started 
the latest controversy over Senator Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, when he introduced a resolution asking the 
Senate to censure the Wisconsin legislator. 

The resolution read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the conduct of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCarthy] is unbecoming a member of the United 
States Senate, is contrary to senatorial traditions, and tends 
to bring the Senate into disrepute, and such conduct is 
hereby condemned.” 

The Senate debated the resolution for three days, then 
voted to set up a six-member committee to investigate the 
merits of the censure resolution. 


From the debate on the Senate floor on July 30 and 31 
and Aug. 2, 1954: 

Senator Knowland [William F. Knowland (Rep.), of 
California, Senate Majority Leader]: “. . . The Senate is 
asked to censure and condemn a member of this body with- 
out the formal filing of specifications, and prior to the time a 
committee of the Senate which has held extensive hearings 
has reported its findings. The two notable Senate precedents 
for censure are the Tillman and the Bingham cases, and both 
were supported by committee action. 

Since the resolution of the Senator from Vermont involves 
the censuring and condemnation of a member of this body, 
without any committee hearings or a committee report rela- 
tive to the charges, it would be unfair to expect any Senator 
to vote on such an important question unless he had the op- 
portunity to hear the entire debate . . . 

It is not my intention to cut off debate by making a motion 
to table the resolution of censure. The Senate has the re- 
sponsibility for what is done, and individual members cannot 
escape their share. Precedents here created may rise to plague 
this body in the months and years to come. As for me, I am 
prepared to vote now upon the Flanders resolution. I shall 
vote against it. 

. _ o 

Senator Morse [Wayne Morse (Ind.), of Oregon]: The 
American people are entitled to know the specific acts for 
which the Senator from Wisconsin deserves the censure of 
the Senate. I think there are plenty of such acts, but I think 
in the first place they ought to be stated in a bill of particu- 
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lars, just as the House must set out a bill of particulars in the 
case of an impeachment charge. Then the Senate will decide 
whether or not that question should be passed on by the 
Judiciary Committee before we take it up on the floor of 
the Senate, or whether we want to exercise—and I emphasize 
this, Mr. President—our right to turn the Senate into the 
Committee of the Whole, on specific charges, asking for the 
proof and reaching a conclusion in a judicial way upon such 
proof 

Senator Dirksen [Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illi- 
nois]: If this can be done to one member of the Senate, 
who is next on the list? If a group that does not like a Sena- 
tor, does not like the color of his necktie, does not like his 
ideology, his political persuasion, his convictions, his voting 
record, could get a member of this body to spearhead what 
looks like an innocuous resolution, then there is no seat in the 
Senate that is safe from now on, and certainly, there will be 
no seat of a conservative that will be safe from now on on 
that basis . 

Let us see who is interested in the resolution that is be- 
fore us at the present time. In the first place, I might say to 
the members of the Senate that the Daily Worker is very 
much interested in what is now before the Senate. I have a 
copy of the Daily Worker, which is the official organ of the 
Communist Party, for the 26th day of July, 1954. It is in- 
terested in the adoption of this resolution. The Senator from 
Vermont and the Daily Worker are on the same side of this 
issue. 

. . . There is something else that has intrigued me no 
end, and I hope in all the welter of stuff I have here I can 
find it. 

A brochure was thrown around in one place or another in 
New York the other night, and someone sent me a copy of it. 
Oh, here it is, blessed thing. It is a mimeographed sheet. It 
has a grinning cartoon on it, and the caption reads, “Sign Up 
Against McCarthy.” Then down at the bottom it says, “Speak 
up against McCarthyism now.” 

You see, Mr. President, this is a crusade. Suddenly out of 
a clear night this has developed. Who is responsible for it? 
The Labor Youth League, an affiliate of the Communist Party 
in New York. 

. . . So the Labor League, the Youth League, the Daily 
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MEN WHO WILL JUDGE SENATOR McCARTHY ... 





FRANK CARLSON, 61, Kansas Re- 


publican . . . Close friend and an orig- publican . 
inal political backer of President 
Eisenhower . . . Farmer and stockman 


. . . Served in the Kansas Legislature 
and in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives . . . Was Governor of his State 
. . . Elected to the Senate in 1950. 


versives . 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 67, Utah Re- 
. . A conservative . 
cipally interested in Western water and 
reclamation problems .. . 
farmer and lawyer. . 
Jenner subcommittee investigating sub- 
. . A former assistant county 
attorney and State circuit judge. 


FRANCIS CASE, 57, conservative South 
Dakota Republican . . . Rancher, for- 
mer newspaper publisher . . . Elected to 
the Senate in 1950 after seven terms in 
the House . . . Has a bent for figures 
. . . Battles for economy .. . Wrote 
war-contract renegotiation law that 
recaptured billions for the Government. 


. . Prin- 


A former 
. Member of the 





Worker and the Communist Party, all of them, have suddenly 
climbed into bed with the honorable Senator from Vermont. 
And he is an honorable and distinguished Senator. 

We ought to go to something else now, because they are 
not the only groups involved in this matter. Here is still an- 
other group. This is No. 2. This is the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. ' 

. . . Ina letter ADA says it has published and distributed 
thousands of copies of the Senate’s official report on 
McCarthy. 

. . . This letter is worth reading. I must read a part of it, 
because this case must be made. The title is “Americans for 
Democratic Action, 1341 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., Robert R. Nathan, chairman.” Then the board 
of directors. It begins with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
honorary chairman; James E. Doyle, Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, Jr. 

Who is Mr. Schlesinger? He came to Springfield, IIl., as 
the speech-writer for the former Governor of Illinois, Adlai 
Stevenson, in the campaign of 1952. 

The rest of the letter can go into the Record. I refer to 
only one other name as a member of the board. That is Tel- 
ford Taylor. He was a general in the Army . . . 

But here is something that intrigues me more, because it 
is from a newspaper, the Berkeley Daily Gazette, of Cali- 
fornia. It is dated Saturday, July 3, 1954. The heading of the 
clipping is: “Bridges Gets New Attorney.” It reads: 

“Telford Taylor has been retained to argue on behalf of 
Harry Bridges a motion to dismiss a civil suit seeking to strip 
the leftist labor leader of citizenship.” 

Oh, Mr. President, we can identify many of them. 
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. . . So the ADA, the Communist Party, the Daily Worker, 
the Youth League and all the rest climbed into bed with our 
friend from Vermont, and our friend is an honorable man. 
He is a great Senator. I would not demean him for the world. 

I proceed to something else. That is not all that is march- 
ing in the multitude. This document [indicating] comes to 
Senators’ desks every day, does it not? It is the “Report on 
Congress, the CIO Legislative Department, 718 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D.C.” This copy is recent. It is 
dated July 19, 1954. It is not very long, and I want to read all 
of it into the Record. There is one word to which I desire to 
call special attention. The headline is: “Have You Done Any- 
thing About McCarthy?” That is something, is it not? ... 

We come to the next contingent, and what is it? The Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective Congress, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. Here is their brochure. Here is 
their letter. On the board of advisers of the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress is Paul H. Appleby. It will 
be remembered that he was secretary to Henry Wallace. 
Others are Stringfellow Barr, Laird Bell, George Biddle, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Evans Clark. 

If I err, I will apologize and correct the statement, but I 
think Evans Clark is probably Freda Kirchwey’s husband. 
She was at one time the editor of a magazine called The 
Nation, with which I never saw eye to eye. 

Others are: Gardner Jackson; Oscar Hammerstein II; 
Robert R. Nathan; George E. Outland, a former Representa- 
tive from California with whom I used to debate on the air 
waves once in a while; Sumner Welles; Maurice Rosenblatt, 
campaign manager; George E. Agree, executive secretary. 

. . » What has happened to this committee? I will tell 
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GSA RO TI LE ORR 


. . . SIX FELLOW MEMBERS 











hicann seit el: 















JOHN C. STENNIS, 53, Mississippi 


lawyer and Democrat . . . Takes com- 
mittee job, he says, “solely through 
sense of duty” . . . Former prosecuting 


attorney, State legislator and for 10 
years a Mississippi circuit judge .. . 
Elected to the Senate to fill a vacancy 
in 1947 and re-elected in 1952. 





EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 70, conserva- 
tive Colorado Democrat, now finishing 
his third Senate term . . . Will not run 
for re-election, but is seeking Colorado 
governorship, a post he held before 


coming to the Senate... 
telegrapher and homestead farmer .. . 
President of Western Baseball League. 





OF THE SENATE 





—Harris & Ewing, United Press & USN&WR Photos 


SAM J. ERVIN, 57, North Carolina 
Democrat . . . A brand-new Senator, 
appointed to fill a vacancy last June 

. . Seeking re-election this autumn, 
with no opposition in sight . . . Four- 
teen years on the bench, including the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. . . Has 
opposed “expelling” Senator McCarthy. 


a former 
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Senators. They came to Washington and rented quarters in 
the Carroll Arms Hotel, across the street from the Senate 
Office Building. . . . They are getting out literature . . . 

There is a very interesting statement on the rear side of 
their letterhead. Here it is: 

“The National Committee for an Effective Congress exists 
for one purpose—to channel practical and direct support to- 
ward the election of qualified liberals to the National Legis- 
lature. Following are all the candidates supported by this 
committee in past campaigns.” 

This is the list: 

“In 1948, for the Senate, Paul Douglas, Guy M. Gillette, 
Hubert Humphrey, James Murray, Estes Kefauver, Matthew 
Neely. 

“For the Senate in 1949, Herbert H. Lehman. 

“For nomination to the Senate in State primaries, 1950: 
Claude Pepper, Frank Graham of North Carolina. 

“For the Senate in 1950: Helen Gahagan Douglas, John 
Carroll of Colorado; William Benton, of Connecticut.” 

Those are the selection of liberals by the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress. 

One of the greatest and most effective men who has ever 
set foot in Congress, respected and revered, is Walter George, 
of Georgia. Is his name on the list? It is not. 

One of the men for whom I developed a great and abiding 
affection years ago is Dick Russell. Is his name on the list? 
It is not. 

Is the name of Bill Knowland on the list? I cannot find 
Mrs. 

The National Committee for an Effective Congress is in- 
terested in qualified liberals. They write the qualifications. 
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That is one crowd which is part of the multitude that is 
marching tonight out of the office next to the Senate Office 
Building, heeled with money, to liquidate a member of the 
United States Senate. It is interesting, is it not? 

. . . We go a little further. I think we may just as well 
read the record. When I went through the record, I found 
what this group meant when they talked about practical 
help... 

In the first report, from January 1 to Oct. 28, 1948, among 
those to whom the National Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress made contributions were: 

“Senator Estes Kefauver, Oct. 23, 1948, $1,000. 

That is practical help, is it not? . . . 

“Senator Hubert Humphrey, Oct. 23, 1948, $1,000.” 

These are not my figures; they were filed under oath, with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

“Matthew Neely, October 25 and 28, $1,400.” 

“Paul H. Douglas, October 28, $500.” 

“Guy Gillette, $300.” 

Senator Smith [H. Alexander Smith (Rep.), of New 
Jersey]: . . . My point of view is that I would rather invite 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin to join with us, and 
challenge him to discontinue those activities which we 
think are inappropriate, for which I am _ prepared to 
criticize him, but for which I am most reluctant to censure 
him publicly. 

What I want to see is an approach of that kind. I do not 
want the Senate of the United States as a whole to consider 
the matter simply as what might be called a pro-and-con dis- 
cussion between the two groups, pro-McCarthy and anti- 
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McCarthy; but if we are to try the Senator, let us have a 
proper trial and put it on the books . . . 

If the situation could be handled in that v way, the Vice 
President of the United States could be asked to designate 3 
members of the Senate nominated by the Republican Policy 
Committee and 3 members of the Senate nominated by the 
Democratic Policy Committee. The Vice President could 
then be asked to sit with that group, not to hold hearings, not 
to conduct television circuses, not to have a- repetition of 
what has happened before, but to decide together what is in 
keeping with the dignity of the United States Senate and 
what is the responsibility of the United States Senate. The 
junior Senator from Wisconsin could be asked to join with 
the committee and agree to abide by the decision of such a 
group. 

. . . I hope that by challenging the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin to play ball with us we will get results and will 
eliminate some of the things which have occurred, and for 
which the junior Senator from Wisconsin was subject to 
criticism. 

If I were to vote against the Flanders resolution, then it 
would seem to me that I would, in a sense, be whitewashing 
what the junior Senator from Wisconsin has done; and I can- 
not do that. 

If I voted in favor of it, | would feel it would be the wrong 
way to charge the Senator, and that we would not have given 
him a full day in court. 

I admit I am in a real dilemma on the question. I do not 
want to vote for the resolution, but I do feel we should chal- 
lenge the junior Senator from Wisconsin to play ball with us 
in the spirit in which we should be working together for 
unifying America, and not have a division throughout the 
country. 

Senator McCarthy: I can agree, with much the Senator 
from New Jersey has said. However, he made one remark 
which I should like to correct, if I may. The Senator said he 
hoped I would “play ball with us.” I do not know whom he 
means when he uses that term. The Senator also, I think, 
without intention, created the impression that I might, as 
chairman, have desisted from performing my duty as chair- 
man in the hearings which were held. I may say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that if by “playing ball,” he means 
to quit the investigation of Communism, graft, and corrup- 
tion, I will never play that kind of ball. I wish to make that 
very clear. 


ON RED INFILTRATION 


Senator Smith: I am sorry the Senator has made that in- 
terpretation. I have a feeling there is some solution some- 
where whereby the Senator and the Administration can ap- 
proach each other and work out these problems. Of course, 
if Communist infiltration is found anywhere, we all want to 
keep our eye on it. I think the important activities of the 
committee could be continued. All of us have responsibility in 
this matter, and we want the Senator from Wisconsin to be 
one of us, and not a separate item in the picture. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. President, if the Senator from 
New Jersey will yield again, let me say I am sure he did not 
wish to create the impression, but I think it would be a great 
disservice to our President to create the impression that he 
would want investigating committees to stop their work. The 
President campaigned from coast to coast—honestly so and 
effectively so—against the graft, corruption, and Communist 
infiltration which he felt existed, not because of the good 
Democrats we have here, but because of the type of bureau- 
cracy which grew up over the past 20 years. He said, “We 
are going to clean house.” 
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As chairman of a committee established under the Re- 
organization Act, I have no choice but to continue. I wish 
to make it clear that there is not now, there never has been, 
there never will be, so long as I am chairman of that com- 
mittee, any agreement on my part to desist from exposing 
wrongdoing. That is my job. I have no choice but to do that, 
and I intend to continue. 

So when the Senator from New Jersey talks about “playing 
ball,” Ido not know what he means; but I wish to make it 
clear that if “playing ball” means that I would quit digging 
out Communists, then, as I say, I will never play that brand 
of “ball.” 

Senator Smith: Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin knows perfectly well that I am not suggesting such a 
thing. 

I am simply asking him to co-operate with a committee 
which I suggest be established, so as to see whether we can 
work out a formula for handling this subject. 


AN “ATTACK” ON CONGRESS 


Senator Capehart [Homer E. Capehart (Rep.), of In- 
diana]: . . . In my opinion, this is an attack on the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is an attack on the right of 
Congress to investigate. We had better stop, look, think, 
listen and be very careful what action is taken in regard to 
the McCarthy matter, the Flanders matter and all other 
such matters, because it is an attack on the right of the 
Congress of the United States to investigate. 

I also wish to say that, sitting on an investigation such as I 
have for the last several months, it is very easy to make mis- 
takes. It is very easy to lose one’s temper . . . 

We should caution Senators who at the moment are not 
serving as chairmen of committees, and who-have not partici- 
pated in a real investigation into possible fraud or into 
situations which may lead to the sending of certain persons 
to prison. Such Senators do not know what investigating com- 
mittees in such situations are faced with. 

Senators who have not had that experience do not realize 
the amount of pressure that is brought to bear upon the 
chairman and the other members of such a committee. As a 
result of the FHA [Federal Housing Administration] investi- 
gating committee, I receive anonymous letters, threatening 
me; and I receive threatening telephone calls, both at my 
office and at my apartment. Why? They come from persons 
who are guilty and who do not wish the truth to come out. 

Any member of the Senate who sits, day in and day out, as 
chairman of a .committee investigating something really 
serious has, or will have, the experience of having before the 
committee witnesses who will do everything within their 
power to keep the committee from obtaining the facts and 
the correct information. Such witnesses will abuse the chair- 
man of the committee and the other members. Such witnesses 
will do everything they can to keep the committee from 
obtaining the truth. It is not easy for the chairman of such a 
committee to hold his temper. Under such circumstances, it 
is all too easy for the chairman to do something wrong or to 
say something wrong. 

SJ 2 . 

Senator Fulbright [J. W. Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas]: 

. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Wisconsin is an 
unusual character, with extraordinary talents. It is necessary 
for one to see him in action as chairman of his committee, 
to fully appreciate his talents; they camnot be described 
adequately by words. Fortunately, many millions of Ameri- 
cans including, I assume, all members of this Senate, have 
observed the technique and methods of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, so there is no need to attempt a description 
thereof. 
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I propose merely to recall to mind some of the instances 
of abuse of power which I believe fully warrant the resolu- 
tion of censure submitted by the Senator from Vermont. . . 

First. He has used the position and power which this 
Senate has conferred upon him, to infringe the rights and 
liberties of citizens of this republic, and he has inflicted grave 
injury upon them... . 

On the floor of this Senate, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarthy] sought to identify General 
Marshall with “a conspiracy so immense and an infamy so 
black as to dwarf any previous venture in the history of man.” 

... This attack on General Marshall was only the forerun- 
ner of other attacks on other American citizens. Nathan M. 
Pusey, Gen. Ralph Zwicker, John J. McCloy, Struve Hensel 
and Charles E. Bohlen have all had their loyalty impugned, 
their patriotism attacked, and their devotion to this country 
questioned. 


THE ANNIE LEE MOSS CASE 


Finally, we have the case of Annie Lee Moss, who was 
told—even before she had been given a chance to take the 
witness stand in her own defense—that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin had decided that she was a Communist. She 
was told that if she denied the charges against her, she would 
be committing perjury, and that her prosecution would be 
recommended. 

Second. The Senator from Wisconsin has openly invited 
and incited employes of the Government to violate the law 
and their oaths of office. I think the legal position has been 
well stated by the chief law official of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, Attorney General Brownell. This is what he 
has said: 

“Anyone who attempts to put himself above the law 
and invite Government employes to turn over classified 
information relating to our national security, in viola- 
tion of statute and presidential order, is tragically mis- 
taken if he believes he is helping to protect our Nation’s 
safety... 

. oo ® oO 

“Nothing pleases the Communists more than to create 
division among the people on matters of national se- 
curity, impair constitutional government, and encourage 
disobedience to the law. 

oO 9 oO 

“The cardinal precept upon which the Constitution 
safeguards personal liberty is that this shall be a Gov- 
ernment of laws.” 

Third. The Senator from Wisconsin has virtually para- 
lyzed the Voice of America and the overseas libraries by 
his reckless investigations. I would like to read you excerpts 
from an official report of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information which has been signed by Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor; Philip 
D. Reed, chairman of the board of the General Electric 
Company; Ben Hibbs, editor of The Saturday Evening Post, 
and Justin Miller, chairman of the board of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters: 

“The wide and unfavorable publicity that resulted 
from one of the congressional investigations gave the 
agency such a bad name that professionally competent 
persons were reluctant to accept employment in it... 
It is not too much to say that the desirable results 
sought through the activities of the information agency 
are largely offset, if not destroyed, by this constant 
counterbarrage which is so generously distributed to 
the people of the world.” 


Fourth. Mr. President, the ability of the Senate of the 
United States to function effectively is indispensable to the 
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preservation of our democratic system. The tradition of this 
body requires that the members treat one another with mu- 
tual respect and consideration. This body can function prop- 
erly only if its members treat one another with mutual respect 
and consideration. Representing 48 sovereign States of a 
great federal system with sharp diversity in religious, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and racial characteristics, it is not easy to 
restrain within reasonable bounds the conflicting opinions 
and personalities of the members. 

By his personal attacks upon fellow Senators and apparent 
attempts at intimidation, the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
has enhanced the differences among us, impeded the work 
of the Senate and tended to bring the Senate itself into dis- 
repute in the eyes of the citizens of this country . . . 

Fifth. The junior Senator from Wisconsin has injured the 
morale of the Army of the United States during a period of 
national danger. The recent events growing out of the attacks 
made by the junior Senator from Wisconsin on the Army of 
the United States are too fresh in the memory of all of us 
for it to be appropriate for me to recount them here... . 

Mr. President, I submit that these deplorable and un- 
pardonable events are but the culmination of a course of 
conduct which imposes upon the Senate the duty to approve 
the motion submitted by the Senator from. Vermont [Mr. 
Flanders]... 

Mr. President . . . I now send to the desk certain amend- 
ments. I intend to submit these amendments to the resolu- 
tions... 

The Vice President: The Secretary will read the amend- 
ments, 


MR. FULBRIGHT‘'S AMENDMENTS 


The Legislative Clerk: On line 5, after the word “con- 
demn,” it is proposed to strike the period and insert the 
following: 

“For the following reasons: 

“1. The junior Senator from Wisconsin, while a 
member of the committee having jurisdiction over the 
affairs of the Lustron Co., a corporation financed by 
Government money, received $10,000 without render- 
ing services of comparable value. 

“2. In public hearings, before the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee, of which he was 
chairman, the junior Senator from Wisconsin strongly 
implied that Annie Lee Moss was known to be a member 
of the Communist Party, and that if she testified she 
would perjure herself, before he had given her an op- 
portunity to testify in her own behalf. 

“3. Although repeatedly invited to testify by a 
committee of this Senate headed by the Senator from 
Iowa, the junior Senator from Wisconsin denounced the 
committee and contemptuously refused to comply with 
its request. 

“4. Without justification the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin impugned the loyalty, patriotism, and charac- 
ter of Gen. Ralph Zwicker. 

“5. The junior Senator from Wisconsin openly, in 
a public manner before nationwide television, invited 
and urged employes of the Government of the United 
States to violate the law and their oaths of office. 

“6. The junior Senator from Wisconsin in a speech 
on June 14, 1951, without proof or other justification, 
made an unwarranted attack upon Gen. George C. 
Marshall.” 

Senator Knowland: Mr. President, during the course of de- 
bate upon the pending resolution, some mention was made of 
the release, during the so-called Army hearings betore the 
Government Operations Subcommittee, of a classified docu- 
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ment, and I understand there has been an indication that that 
would be considered the basis of one of the charges which 
the Senate might consider as a reason for a vote of censure. 

Merely for the benefit of the Record, and without being 
argumentative about the situation, I desire to ask to have 
printed in the body of the Record as a part of my remarks a 
newspaper article from the New York Times of Tuesday, Oct. 
28, 1952, entitled “Morse Says Eisenhower Backed Taking 
GI's From Korea in 1947—Senator Reads Top Secret 
Memorandum From Forrestal Asserting Chiefs Saw Little 
Strategic Interest There.” The article is datelined Minneapolis, 
Minn., October 27, by the United Press, and contains a copy 
of a memorandum labeled “top secret.” 

“MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., October 27.—Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, read a top secret Government memo- 
randum today that he said proves that Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as Army Chief of Staff, had recommended 
the withdrawal of American occupation troops from 
South Korea in September, 1947. 

“Senator Morse, who bolted the Republican Party last 
week, read the memorandum to a student rally at the 
University of Minnesota Armory. Labeled “top secret,” 
it was signed by the late Secretary of Defense, James 
Forrestal, and was directed to the Secretary of State.” 


“TOP-SECRET MEMORANDUM“? 


Then, Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the body 
of the Record . . . several telegrams. 

The first is one sent by me to the Honorable Robert A. 
Lovett, Secretary of Defense, Pentagon Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and is dated October 29, 1952. 


Hon. Rosert A. Lovett, 
SECRETARY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
PENTAGON BUILDING, 

WasuinctTon, D. C.: 

In the New York Times of Tuesday, October 28, ap- 
pears what purports to be a top-secret memorandum 
from James Forrestal dated September 26, 1947, re- 
leased by Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, in Minne- 
apolis on the previous day. I desire to have the following 
information: 

1. Is the text published a true copy of the document 
in question? 

2. On September 26, 1947, was it classified as top 
secret? 

3. If it has been declassified or downgraded since 
that time on whose authority and on what dates was 
such action taken? 

4. Does the document still have a security classifica- 
tion and if so what is that classification? 

WiLtiaM F. KNOwWLAND, 
United States Senator 


Next—and I am presenting them in sequence—is a tele- 
gram I received in reply from the Department of Defense, 
dated Oct. 30, 1952, from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense: 


October 30, 1952. 
SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
THE OAKLAND TRIBUNE, 
OAKLAND, CALIF.: 

Replying to your inquiry of October 29 to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, as stated by Department of Defense 
spokesman yesterday, the New York Times press ac- 
count referred to represents a portion of a classified 
document dated September 26, 1947, which has not 
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been declassified or downgraded by anyone in the De- 
partment of Defense and which still retains the security 
classification of top secret. 
Rear ApM. Haro_p Houser, 
United States Navy, Director, Legislative Liaison. 
Unclassified. 
Co.. G. V. UNDERWOOD, 
United States Army, Deputy Director, EXOS. 
° 


* o 


I merely wanted those communications to go into the 


Record at this time since the question of an allegedly classi- 
fied document has come into the present proceedings of the 
Senate, and I thought this information should be made avail- 
able to the Senate for such judgment as it may wish to 
render upon it. 


° oO o 


Senator Morse: . . . Mr. President, it apparently goes 


back to the incident of my Minneapolis speech during the | 
1952 campaign. Apparently the Senator from California is | 


not aware of what took place before the Minneapolis speech. 
The Republican candidate spoke at Detroit, Mich., during 


that campaign, on, I believe, a Friday night. In the course - 


of the Republican candidate’s speech he castigated the State 
Department for withdrawing the American troops from South 
Korea in 1949. 

The next morning I had a telephone conversation at some 
length with the then President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman. In the course of that conversation we discussed a 
memorandum which went to the Secretary of State, signed by 


the then Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal—a memo- } 


randum which had the unanimous backing of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff at the time Dwight Eisenhower was Chief of © 


Staff of the United States Army. That memorandum called 
upon our Government or recommended to our Government 
that the American troops be withdrawn from South Korea 
as a matter of military strategy and policy. 

President Truman and I discussed that memorandum and 
its unanimous backing by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
President of the United States made perfectly clear to me 
that there was no doubt about the fact that at the time when 
Dwight Eisenhower was Chief of Staff of the Army, he 
strenuously urged that American troops be withdrawn from 
South Korea. 

The President of the United States then authorized me to 
quote from the contents of that memorandum in my Minne- 
apolis speech; and the President of the United States sent 
the memorandum to my office. There is no question, Mr. 
President, that the President then and there, by that author- 
ization, declassified the document, which he, as Commander 
in Chief, had the power and the authority to do. 


Senator Knowland: Mr. President, will the Senator yield ~ 


to me at that point? 
Senator Morse: Yes, I yield. 


“MOST INTERESTING HISTORY” 


Senator Knowland: The Senatcr is reciting most interest- 


ing history, and I hope the entire Senate and the country will | 


not miss its significance. As I understand the Senator, in a 
private telephone conversation, over wires which at least pre- 
sumably were not security-protected in the sense that the 
private line between the White House and the State De- 
partment is protected, the President not only authorized the 
Senator from Oregon to disclose top-secret information in a 
political speech in Minneapolis, but he did so without notice 
to his Secretary of State or to his Secretary of National De- 
fense or to his Department of Justice, and that was done in a 
political campaign so that the Senator from Oregon could use 
it in a political speech in Minneapolis. 
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Year after year the Senator from California, the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the members of the 
Armed Services Committee, and the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, to my personal knowledge, time and 
time again requested that the secret Wedemeyer report on 
China and Korea be released to a responsible committee of 
the Congress for the information of the Congress in carry- 
ing out its legislative responsibilities under the Constitution. 
Those requests by official committees, as a result of official 
committee action, were denied, as any number of Senators 
on both sides of the aisle can confirm. 

The Wedemeyer report was denied the Congress, and yet, 
by a telephone conversation, the former President of the 
United States, for political purposes, released a top-secret 
document without the knowledge of his Secretary of State or 
his Secretary of National Defense; and as much as a week 
later those officials had not been notified that it had been de- 
classified. 

I am deeply shocked by the historic revelations the Senator 
from Oregon is making, and I think the Senate and the 
country have a right to be shocked, under all the circum- 


stances. 
o o o 


ON PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 


Senator Morse: Assuming the President did not follow the 
procedure which the Senator from California would have 
preferred him to follow—although I am not at all satisfied 
that he did not— 

Senator Knowland: Unless false official reports have been 
sent to me, he did not follow that procedure. 

Senator Morse: I am not at all satisfied that the Pentagon 
building was not well aware of what the President was doing; 
but assuming he did not follow the procedure which the 
Senator from California would have liked the President to 
follow, can the Senator cite any legal requirement, any 
statutory law, which required the President of the United 
States to follow the procedure which the Senator has just 
outlined? 

Senator Knowland: I have already placed in the Record 
the regulations dealing with security classifications. I think I 
shall be prepared to go into them further, and to show that 
the prescribed procedure was not followed. 

oO o o 

Senator Morse: Does the Senator wish to dispute that those 
regulations relate to the action of subordinates of the Presi- 
dent, but do not place a requirement upon the President of 
the United States to follow any particular procedure, when 
in his wisdom and discretion he thinks a particular docu- 
ment should be declassified? 

Senator Knowland: The junior Senator from Oregon and I 
apparently differ. I have the highest respect for the office 
of President of the United States, whether that office be 
occupied by a member of my party or by a member of the 
opposite political party. I was brought up as a youngster 
to respect the great office of President of the United States. I 
respect it as being probably the most powerful office in the 
world today, certainly under any constitutional form of 
government. But, in my view, even the President, great and 
powerful as he is, is subject to the Constitution of the United 
States and to the statutes of the United States, and is not 
above the law. 

° ° o 

Senator Morse: I certainly agree with the distinguished 
Senator from California that the President is subject to the 
Constitution and statutes of the United States when they per- 
tain to him. But if there is no statute which requires the 
the President to follow any particular course of action in 
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declassifying a document, then I think it is perfectly obvious 
that, as Commander in Chief, it falls within his discretion 
and his judgment to declassify, if, in his opinion, a document 
no longer, from the standpoint of public security, requires 
classification. 

Senator Knowland: If the President of the United States 
is acting in his capacity as Commander in Chief of the nation, 
the Senator may well be correct. But if he is acting as the 
head of a single political party, and declassifies information 
in a political campaign for use in a political speech, he is not 
acting under his constitutional authority as Commander in 
Chief by any reasonable interpretation of the laws or the 
Constitution. 

= a o 

Senator Morse: There is no doubt in my mind that Harry 
S. Truman was acting in his capacity as Commander in Chief 
of the nation in supplying the American people with the facts 
in regard to the particular document concerned, which 
showed very clearly that, after all, the decision to withdraw 
American troops from South Korea in 1949 was a decision 
which rested upon military urging for some time prior there- 
to. 

Senator Knowland: Then it seems to me that if the Presi- 
dent was acting in his capacity as Commander in Chief and 
as President of the United States, his action was not in accord- 
ance with orderly procedure. 

I may say to the Senator from Oregon that I would be as 
critical of President Eisenhower, if he released documents 
under such a situation, as I am of the former President of the 
United States... 


a * * 


A “SELECT COMMITTEE” 


Mr. President, I move to refer the pending resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 301), together with all amendments proposed 
thereto, to a select committee to be composed of three 
Republicans and three Democrats who shall be :amed by the 
Vice President; and ordered further that the committee be 
instructed to act and to report to the Senate as expeditious- 
ly as equity justice will permit .. . 

So far as I know, there has never been a case of censure 
in the Senate with respect to which there has not been 
committee action. 

While, as a general rule, I believe that the party which 
is charged with the responsibility of organizing the Senate 


‘ should have a majority on all committees, I believe that 


in a situation of this kind it is important that there be no 
partisan tinge to any action which may be taken. 

I would hope that in the selection of the members of 
the committee the Vice President would be guided by the 
desire to appoint from both sides of the aisle Senators who 
have not become active partisans on one side or the other 
of this question for membership on the committee, and 
that when the committee comes to make its report, it will 
be able to do so in as judicial an atmosphere as possible 
under the circumstances. 

o o ° 

Senator Monroney [A.S. Mike Monroney (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma]: Mr. President, having had experience with the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin in the case in which former 
Senator Baldwin, of Connecticut, was pilloried rather 
strongly for his participation in the Malmédy incident—and 
his experiences were given as a part of the reason for his 
resigning from the Senate—having in mind the Tydings case, 
involving charges made by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, having in mind the experiences in the Mary- 
land election case, in which the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin played a very prominent part, having memories 
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of the Gillette case which involved consideration of the 
Benton resolution with reference to the expulsion of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, and having seen on television 
and witnessed personally the farce of the recent Army- 
McCarthy hearings, and in view of the fact that there have 
been five committees dealing largely with the subject matter 
of the resolution submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, in the light of the knowledge of history which 
all members of the Senate have as a result of awareness 
and observation, I wonder if a sixth committee, created for 
the purpose of arriving at conclusions based on the facts 
which have developed in the course of the other committee 
hearings, could conceivably meet and come to a conclusion 
before the adjournment of the next Congress. 

It seems to me that the proposal to refer this case to a 
select committee would amount to indefinite postpone- 
ment, putting it on ice, and avoiding meeting the issue 
head on. 


A SENATOR’S RIGHTS 


Senator Knowland: . . . If the Senator’s theory is that 
various committees, operating in the past and dealing with 
various subjects having no relations to a resolution of 
censure or condemnation, should be brought together in 
a general hodgepodge and, based on that, a United States 
Senator should be censured and condemned, without hear- 
ing and without the matter being laid before a committee, 
which would take sworn testimony, in a quasi-judicial 
atmosphere, the Senator may follow that course if he 
wishes. 

I shall not vote to condemn or censure a Senator un- 
less he has had an opportunity to have the facts presented 
before a fair and impartial committee, and until that 
committee has had an opportunity to report to the 
Senate. 

oO o ° 

. . . It seems to me that the party of which the Senator 
is a member has quite a responsibility if it had the 
knowledge of certain facts and did not present a resolution 
of censure or of expulsion to the Senate when it was in 
control of this body. Certainly the Senator is not going to 
take the position that it did not do it then because the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin was very powerful, but now 
that perhaps he has been a little crippled, it can do now 
what it was not willing to do then. 

I am reminded of my father telling a story of going 
to the Washington Zoo. He was walking through the zoo 
and went by a tiger’s cage. The tiger started jumping at the 
bars and was very ferocious. It had been quite calm prior 
to that time. My father went to the keeper and said, 
“I have been here many times during my 12 years in 
Congress, and I have never before seen that animal act 
in that way.” The keeper said, “Perhaps you don’t under- 
stand the psychology of animals. If you had noticed care- 
fully, there was a crippled man who walked by the cage a 
little while ago. The tiger recognized that he was crippled, 
and he acted then as he would not have acted otherwise.” 

Certainly the Senator from Oklahoma is not taking the 
position, because perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin looks 
a little weaker now than he did when the Senator’s party 
was in control, that he would do now what he was not 
willing to do then. Is that the basis upon which we 
are to make judicial determinations in the Senate of the 
United States? 

Senator Monroney: . . . In regard to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin being a crippled man, if he is crippled he 
has crippled himself before the country by his own ex- 
posure of McCarthyism on the television sets of the nation. 
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So nothing that has happened on this side of the aisle or 
on the other side of the aisle has resulted in perhaps his 
fall from power... 

I resent the matter being placed on the basis that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin is crippled 

I do not believe the Senator from Vermont is a man who 
goes around kicking cripples. I do not think that anyone 


else on either side of the aisle is of that nature. 
J * * 


THE LUSTRON CASE 


Senator Hayden [Carl Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona]: 
. . . The Lustron case is made out in clear-cut terms in the 
subcommittee report and has been read into the Record. It 
is based on sworn testimony. There is no question that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin received the sum of $10,- 
000. That is what is now before the Senate. It seems to me 
that the Senate should consider the several issues one at a 
time. Therefore, I believe it would be perfectly proper for 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin to ask to be sworn by the 
Vice President and to have him make his defense here on 
the floor of the Senate on that one issue. Then the Senate 
could determine whether in response to the charge prepared 
by the Subcommittee—and it is a prima-facie case—the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin had properly answered. If it 
is determined that he has properly answered, the Senate 
should vote down the pending amendment. 

Senator Knowland: I am not prepared to argue the facts, 
because I have not had an opportunity carefully to examine 
the testimony with regard to the allegation that the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin had written a book, an article, a 
pamphlet or whatever it may be, and had been compensated 
for writing it. 

There may be other cases in the Senate involving Sen- 
ators who may have written articles, books, pamphlets, biog- 
raphies or books relating their experiences in the Senate 
while still members of the Senate. I do not know to whom 
they may have sold such articles, or whether the people to 
whom they sold their writings may have had, directly or in- 
directly, an interest in legislation pending before Congress. 
I do not know whether such writing should be permitted as 
a matter of policy. 

I do know that many Senators quite properly accept fees 
for speaking before organizations. It may be that some of 
those organizations have a direct or indirect interest in legis- 
lation pending before the Senate. I understand that some of 
the fees paid for speaking engagements run as high as a 
thousand dollars or $1,500, for one speech. 

I am only a country boy, but to me that seems like a great 
deal of money for one speech. I do not know whether that is 
a fair amount to be paid for a speech. Of course, it may de- 
pend on the type of speech, and whether the speaker falls 
on his face or whether the speaker makes a speech which 
the audience feels is worth the compensation they pay the 
Senator for making it. 

Again, as a matter of public policy, I do not know whether 
the Senate ought to condemn that practice in general. Per- 
haps it should. All I am saying is that we ought to be very 
careful in examining all the facts, all the ramifications, and 
all the extenuating circumstances involved, to determine 
whether a Senator who serves as a chairman of a committee 
or as a member of a committee, be it the Committee on 
Government Operations or a committee investigating crime, 
should, based on his personal knowledge, write a book and 
be compensated for writing it. 

I do not know whether a member of the legislative branch 
of the Government or an official connected with the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, having access to informa- 
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tion which the general public does not have access to, should 
use his position as the basis for writing a book for profit. 

It is not our concern, it seems to me, what the Prime Min- 
jster of Great Britain does. I do not know whether such a 
person, based on documents and experiences which he had 
in his possession, which information and knowledge no one 
else had, should write 10 volumes dealing with the back- 
gound of World War II. Perhaps that is all right. Perhaps 
that is sound policy. Perhaps a President, a Prime Minister 
or a former President or other high official of the Govern- 
ment should write his experiences. Perhaps that is all right. 

At least we ought to have all the facts before we take a 
stand with reference to a fee of a certain amount, which may 
seem high to some, but may seem proper compensation to 
others. That is my point. We are at least entitled to develop 
the facts. 

* ° o 

Senator Capehart: Mr. President, I was a member of the 
RFC [Reconstruction Finance Corporation] investigating 
committee of which the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Fulbright] was chairman. I remember that the Lustron mat- 
ter was brought out and discussed. I think that was three 
years ago. At that time the committee did not vote, or even 
consider voting, to censure the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, or make the suggestion that he be expelled from the 
Senate. 

My question is: Why, three years later, does the able 
Senator from Arkansas bring something to the floor of the 
Senate which, atthe time he was chairman of the commit- 
tee, he looked into and, after listening to the testimony, did 
nothing about? What has happened in three years’ time? 
If the conduct in question was bad then, why did not the 
Senator from Arkansas do something about it then? Why did 
not the full committee do something about it? Why did we 
wait three years to bring up something that we knew about 
three years ago? 

Senator Fulbright: Why should not the Senate be permit- 
ted to vote on one of the proposals, in order to determine 
what the sentiment of the Senate is? Why could the Senate 
not vote on the first offered proposal and then consider the 
motion to refer to the committee? 


ABOUT SENATE PROCEDURES 


Senator Knowland: I am sorry that the Senator from Ar- 


» kansas apparently has a closed mind in regard to the situa- 
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tion, because once there is a vote on a resolution of censure, 
without proper safeguards being set up, in the eyes of the 
country and the eyes of the Senate a Senator will have been 
condemned and censured without the Senate having taken 
testimony and without having followed normal, orderly 
procedures. If action is taken on one aspect of the question, 
why not go through the entire bill of particulars, whether or 
not they are only empty allegations, whether they have any 
support or not, because of a political desire to condemn, 
without having set up orderly procedures which equity and 
justice require? 

I hope the Senate will not now do what was done during 


) Reconstruction days. At that time my party sat with a heavy 


majority in the Senate and in the House of Representatives. 
Because the party had the power, it was able to do a great 


many things, but that did not make them right .. . 


a * 

Senator Lehman: I should like to ask the distinguished 
Majority Leader whether he asserts that it is an unsub- 
stantiated charge that the junior Senator from Wisconsin, in 
a speech on June 14, 1951, without proof or other justifica- 
tion, made an unwarranted attack upon Gen. George C. 


Marshall. 
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Every word of that attack was carried in the Congressional 
Record, which every Senator saw. 

Senator Knowland: Why did the Senator from New York 
not offer a resolution of censure at that time? 

Senator Lehman: That has nothing to do with the 
question. May I ask the Senator from California another 
question? 

2 cod oO 

. .. Is it an unsubstantiated charge that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin openly, in a public manner before nation- 
wide television, invited and urged employes of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to violate the law and their 
oaths of office? 

Is that an unsubstantiated charge? 

Senator Knowland: I do not know what all the fact: are 
in the situation. 

Senator Lehman: It is a matter of record. 

Senator Knowland: The Senator from New York says it is 
a matter of record. I know that over the years many mem- 
bers of the Senate have received classified information. I 
do not know whether a United States Senator is a person 
who is entitled to have certain classified information. I 
know I have pointed out cases in which committees of the 
Senate have officially requested classified information, and 
it was denied to them. During a political campaign, on the 
eve of the election, a certain Senator was given a top-secret 
document, and he released it for political purposes without 
its being declassified. 

If the charge which the Senator from New York has stated 
can be substantiated, perhaps the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin should be condemned for it; but, if that be so, others 
should likewise be condemned and censured. I do not know 
whether the recollection of the former President of the 
United States is correct or not, because I know all our 
memories are subject to failure. That is particularly true 
when a man has held the great office of President of the 
United States. It is difficult to remember all the facts. He had 
many heavy burdens to bear while he was President. This 
illustrates one of the dangers of proceeding without getting 
all the facts. 

I read a dispatch from Independence, Mo.: 

“Former President Truman said he had no recollec- 
tion of giving Senator Wayne Morse any top-secret 
document during the 1952 presidential campaign. Mr. 
Truman is at home here recuperating from abdominal 
surgery performed six weeks ago. “While I have every 
confidence in Mr. Morse’s veracity, Mr. Truman said, 


‘I have no recollection of any such document.” 
com ® * 


“NICEY” CODE OF ETHICS 


Senator Welker [Herman Welker (Rep.), of Idaho]: .. . 
We speak about a code of ethics. The able Presiding Officer 
[Mr. Hendrickson] is an outstanding attorney, and I hope 
he will soon be a great Federal judge. The able Presiding 
Officer is retiring from the Senate. I want to say to him 
that the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], the able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Internal Security, has 
received great praise in this body and a great deal of fine 
publicity since he has been chairman of that Subcommittee, 
but, under a nicey, nicey code of ethics, and as soon as the 
Communists knock out one man who is investigating Commu- 
nists the next man will be Jenner, and, following him, Repre- 
sentative Velde. I well remember that not many years ago 
Martin Dies was liquidated for his exposure of Communism 
in the United States. That may well happen to some of us. 

The Senator now acting as Presiding Officer was present 
the other day in one of the most infamous hearings we have 
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ever held. It was a public hearing, in which appeared a 
man recently returned from Red China. We saw him sit 
there and equivocate and dodge and consult his attorney on 
every question asked of him. Not once would he come out 
and tell the American people the truth. Certainly it would 
have been easy for us to have lost our temper. We knew 
exactly what would happen if we did. That is exactly what 
the Communist Party would love to have us to do. 

So we sat there. We saw Mr. Hinton receive the benefit of 
a code of fair ethics, which was much fairer than the rules 
of evidence that apply in any court I have ever practiced in. 
Hinton would take a long time to consult with his attorney 
before he answered any question put to him. 

The Presiding Officer was there and he assisted very ably 
in the cross-examination of that man. I venture to say that 
all of us present in the hearing knew that Mr. Hinton did the 
audible testifying, but that his attorney was the mastermind 
who told him what to say. 

It happens every day when we have such people before us. 

- o o 


COMMITTEES: EXTRA WORK 


. . - Mr. President, when we engage in the extra work 
that these committees require of us, I sometimes wonder 
whether or not human bodies and minds can stand it. No 
doubt I have made mistakes in my interrogation of witnesses 
brought before our committee . . . 

Things are not so easy. Why do the proponents of the 
code of ethics level the gun on McCarthy every time? As 
I say, perhaps I have lost my patience at times. 

Who among us has not, when cross-examining an ada- 
mant, mean and cruel witness? 

e * o 

Committee members must travel all over the country. 
Those who want this code of fair ethics would require that 
a majority of the subcommittee, or at least two or three 
members, make such trips. The Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Jenner] has ordered me to go to the West Coast to 
investigate Communist infiltration over the Mexican border. 
I must hold hearing after hearing in Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, Utah, Idaho and Oregon, and then come 
back to Chicago and travel all over the country to find the 
extent of the infiltration. How many Senators from the 
Internal Security Subcommittee will feel able and ready to 
go? Some of them will be engaged in political campaigns; 
some will want some well-deserved rest. 

Mr. President, let us think twice before we adopt a code 
of ethics such as is proposed, because no matter what kind 
of code may be adopted, it cannot make a bad chairman 
good nor a good chairman bad .. . 

I have heard it said that there are resolutions before 
the Senate criticizing the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
with respect to what he said about some famous and, in 
my book, some infamous people. How far can we go in 
honest, legitimate debate upon the subject? I asked my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from Kentucky [John Sher- 
man Cooper, (Rep.)], in debate last week, where the line is 
to be drawn. At what point are we to call a halt? 

I have stood upon the floor of the Senate and said things 
that I now regret. I demanded that Harry Truman resign 
from the Presidency of the United States. I also heard from 
the floor of the Sénate that he should be impeached. What 
more cruel language could be used against a man in such 
high public office? The office of the President is a little 
higher than that of any general, or than any news com- 
mentator, radio commentator or pseudo television performer. 
So where are we going to draw the line? 

Every time a Senator feels in his heart he has a duty to 
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discuss something on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States, is he to cringe like a coward and be afraid that a 
resolution of censure will be directed against him, a resolu- 
tion which would kill any man in public or private 
life? ... 

Mr. President, there has been much reference to the 
Lustron case. I have stated on the floor of the Senate 
that I examined Mr. Strandlund, the president of the 
Lustron Corporation, in connection with the famous charge 
which has existed for so many years. Mr. Strandlund did 
not seem to have much to say about it that would hurt 
anyone... 

a oO ° 

Senator McCarthy: So many misstatements have been 
made about the Lustron matter that I wonder whether the 
Senator from Idaho would like to have me give him the 
facts in that case, if I may. 

I had been writing, and I wrote, the Housing Act of 
1948. I took up with the special House committee the ques- 
tion on whether we should do something to try to bring to 
the attention of the young veterans the various housing aids 
which Congress had provided for them. The committee did 
not manifest any enthusiasm in response to my suggestions. 

I then wrote, with the aid of some very able Washing. 
ton newsmen, what I thought was a complete, thorough 
dissertation on what aids were available and how they could 
be obtained. 

Incidentally, I offered it to some of the magazines which 
today are screaming about this matter. I offered it to them 
free of charge, if they would publish it. But they did not | 
I received offers from various corporations in the housing | 
business, who wanted to publish it. Lustron made what | 
thought was the best offer at the time. Of course, later on 
Lustron went bankrupt. The Lustron offer was 10 cents a 
copy for the first 100,000 copies, and 5 cents a copy for 
each succeeding copy. The testimony of the head of Lustron! 
Corporation, when he appeared before the Banking and’ 
Currency Committee was, as I recall, that that was one of 
the few projects upon which they made money. They lost 
money and went bankrupt on the others. But they made 
some money on that, at the rate of 10 cents a copy. 

I may say that if I were embarrassed at all regarding? 


the Lustron deal, it would be because my efforts were worth : 


only 10 cents a copy. 
* a ° - 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
body of the Record a letter from Harry Woodring, written 
June 23, 1954, to Mr. Bob Harris, and I should like to} 
mention in connection with the letter that Mr. Woodring 
was Assistant Secretary of War from April 6, 1934, to Sept. 
25, 1936; he was Secretary of War from 1936 to 1940; he’ 
served with the Tank Corps of the United States Army | 
during World War II; he is a member of the American’ 
Legion, and is a past State commander; and he served a 
Secretary of War while Gen. George Marshall was Chief 
of Staff. He is, and I believe all of his life has been, an active 
Democrat. 

Mr. Woodring has indicated that he has no objection to 
the letter being publicly used. 


MR. WOODRING’S LETTER 
Topeka, Kans., June 23, 1954] 


Dear Bos: 


First, I want to thank you for the book you had sent, 
“McCarthy and His Enemies.” I thought the chapter 0 
General Marshall was very illuminating, but inclined t 
advance the thought that Marshall acted from judgment; 
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What Eisenhower Says About General Marshall 


look for in what we call, an American 
patriot. I saw many things he did that 
were proof, to me, ‘at least, of his self- 
lessness. I am quite certain that he did 
not want to sit in Washington and be a 
Chief of Staff. I am sure he wanted a 
field command. But he wouldn’t even 
allow his chief to know what he wanted, 
because, he said, “I am here to serve, 
and not to satisfy personal ambition.” 

Now later on, of course, after the 
war was over, he went to a different 
post. What the circumstances were of 
that post, I know nothing. What were 
his judgments, what were the things 
that could have been done and were 
not done, or what things were done 
that should not have been done, I 
don’t know. But I do know that Gen- 
eral Marshall served according to his 
conception of his duty to his chief. 

I tried to put this in a book that I 
wrote once, and maybe some of you 
heard about. I tried to say what I 
thought about him. I have been say- 
ing it ever since. And I shall continue 


to say it until there is evidence—that 
I just don’t believe exists in the world 
—that I am wrong. 

If you go back through his record, 
you will find that it was a brilliant 
record, always serving to the best of 
his ability. I believe as a first lieu- 
tenant, if I recall, they picked him 
out to serve as a chief of staff for the 
greatest maneuvers ever held in the 
Philippines at that time, as indicative 
of his ability and his dedication to 
his job. And all the way through his 
record is studded with that kind of 
performance. 

I think it is a sorry reward, at the 
end of at least 50 years of service to 
this country, to say that he is not a 
loyal, fine American, and that he 
served only in order to advance his 
own personal ambitions. 

I can’t imagine anyone that I have 
known in my career of whom this is 
less so than it is in his case. 

I am sorry if I have made a speech, 
but that is the way I feel. 
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President Eisenhower was asked at 
the his press conference on Aug. 4, 1954, 
nate what he thought of Harry H. Wood- 
the ring’s appraisal of Gen. George C. 
arge Marshall. The Presidents reply, auth- 
be orized for direct quotation: 
urt 
There are some things that cause 
me to be almost emotional. Now, I 
een believe that there are many of you 
the here who knew General Marshall well 
the yourselves—all during his war years, 
the work he did and the way he did 
t of it. I happen to be one of those Army 
ues- officers that did not meet General 
g to Marshall except in the most casual 
aids way until the war started. I think I 
did had seen him twice in my life; in 
&. either case not over a minute or two 
Ing- at the time. I was brought in, and my 
ugh relationships with him have been 
ould | largely, almost exclusively, official. 
But I would like to say, and I have 
hich been saying that ever since I first 
hem knew him well, that he, to me, has 
not. | typified all that we call, or that we 
sing | 
at | 
r on 
“2 while I think he knew better in the China question and 
tron! acted under instructions from the State Department and 
and the White House, which to me is not to his credit any- 
eo) Way: He is a good enough military strategist to know that 
lost § he was selling out to the Reds. I learned to know him 
rade | better than most people who have not had the close asso- 
' ciation, and I can tell you that he would sell out his grand- 
ii ng | mother for personal advantage; that he would sell out his 


' policies, beliefs, and standards to maintain his political and 


’ military position with the powers that be. 

+ “TI never missed a one of the televised hearings of the 
the MeCarthy-Stevens controversy. They came on at 8 a.m. here 
‘ten 2 Topeka. I would get up and have breakfast in the library 
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as they started—at 10:30 recess go to the office and be back 
in time for lunch in the library at 12 noon. 

“I think Schine, Stevens, and Adams made very poor 
witnesses—I would not believe Stevens or Adams under oath 
after listening to them. McCarthy does not have a very good 
appearance before the television. But I am so strong for 
McCarthy’s objectives and the work he is doing that I found 
myself defending him every day of the hearings. 

“I think he has made the greatest contribution to the 
American people in alerting and informing them how easy it 
was the past 20 years for the Communists to infiltrate our 
agencies and departments of Government. If the threat is 
so great from the outside as so many of those opposed to 
McCarthy indicate, then we had all the more the obligation 
to clear our own house of Communists in high places and 
strategic places—to avoid sabotage and treason if the threat 
developed an attack from within. 

“I believe Roy Cohn is the smartest guy in the whole out- 
fit-and I am afraid a compromise decision by the Mundt 
committee may develop whereby Cohn will be sacrificed on 
the McCarthy side to offset Adams’ dismissal. Stevens should 
be censured and allowed to resign in a few months. 

“As Senator McCarran said yesterday, I am afraid the 
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greatest and most dangerous result is the impasse between 
the executive and legislative branches—the executive order 
of President Eisenhower which sets a precedent for the ex- 
ecutive department to challenge the right of the people’s 
representatives—the legislative—and congressional committees. 

“Again thanks. Let me hear from you. 

“Sincerely, 
“Harry H. Wooprinc” 
2 oO °o 

Senator Welker: . . . A charge has been filed with respect 
to the conduct of the junior Senator from Wisconsin in his 
interrogation of one Annie Lee Moss. I think I am correct in 
saying, Mr. President, that Annie Lee Moss was subject to 


‘a full field investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


gation, under the Federal Employes Loyalty Program, in 
1948. This is information taken from a report which the 
Civil Service Commission provided. It was found that Annie 
Lee Moss occupied the position of a telegraphic typewriter 
operator in the Army Command and Administrative Com- 
munications Agency, Signal Service at Large, Department of 
the Army, Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

The description of Miss Annie Lee Moss’s job reflected 
that one of her major duties was to examine messages re- 
ceived over the radio or wire circuits from stations all over 
the world; messages in tape form, in code, and clear text; 
to determine the coherence of such messages, whether the 
numbers were in correct sequence, the correctness of time 
and date groups, precedence, and whether complete, and 
to determine from procedure headings how the message 
should be disposed of. 

I could go on with the job description. This is a portion 
of the job description as it was presented by the Department 
of the Army to the junior Senator from Wisconsin. Annie Lee 
Moss was dropped from her Army job prior to her hearing 
before Senator McCarthy because of information received 
by the Army to the effect that she was an active member 
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of the Communist Party in the District of Columbia from 
1943 to 1948, and had been assigned, at different times, to 
the Northeast branch and the Frederick Douglass branch 
of the Communist Party and had subscribed to the Daily 
Worker in 1945. When she was before the committee 
headed by the distinguished junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, I understand that she testified she did not subscribe 
to the Daily Worker, but had received a few copies of 
that publication. 

The Army also had information that she was a member 
of the Communist Political Association in the District of 
Columbia in 1944 and 1945. That was the reason why the 
Army dropped her at that time. She was later restored to 
her job after a loyalty hearing in which no witnesses were 
called to corroborate or substantiate the derogatory informa- 
tion against her. This information came, I am informed, from 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

As I have heretofore stated, I have all the sympathy in 
the world for any person who gets sucked into the Communist 
conspiracy. I hope and pray that whatever the end result is, 
Annie Lee Moss will be repentant, and that she will be a 
loyal and good American citizen from this time forward. 

Let me say a word with respect to Mary Markward, the 
undercover FBI agent, who was working for the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. She has appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security time and again. She is one of 
the most outstanding witnesses I have ever seen. I do not 
believe she would lie for any person or persons. She testified 
that she had received dues from one Annie Lee Moss. 


“ANNA” OR “ANNIE” MOSS? 


In the telephone book, I am informed, there are two per- 
sons by that name. The first name of one person is spelled 
“Annie”; the first name of the other is spelled “Anna.” 

An investigation was made of the other person, Anna Lee 
Moss, who had never, at any time, had the job as described 
by the Civil Service Commission. She never, at any time, 
ceme within the examination of the FBI or had a loyalty 
hearing under the Federal Employes Loyalty Act. For many 
years Mary Markward lived in the Communist Party as an 
agent working for the FBI and her country. As I have said, 
the person named “Anna Lee Moss” never had the job de- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission, and never lived 
at the address as given by the person whose testimony and 
whose activities brought about the charge by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

I do not know how far one can go in these matters. I 
wonder why the head of a committee should not be permitted 
to cross-examine at length, when he has before him, under 
oath, a person who acted as an FBI undercover agent, who 
would face the penitentiary should she commit perjury. 

Mrs. Annie Lee Moss, I am informed, stated that she was 
born in Chester, S$. C., on August 9, 1905; that she lived at 
525% Second Street N. E. in 1943; that for a short time she 
lived in the 600 block of Second Street, N. E., the home of 
Hattie Griffin, who had been identified as a Communist 
Party member by the same Mary Markward whose job it was 
to collect dues and to investigate other persons. Mrs. Annie 
Lee Moss stated she was employed as a cafeteria worker in 
the Pentagon from 1942 to 1944. Mrs. Markward testified 
that although she could not positively identify this person 
as being the person who paid her the dues, she did recall 
that Mrs. Moss was a colored woman, about 38 years old, 
who lived in the vicinity of Second and F Streets, N. E., and 
worked in the Pentagon cafeteria. 

The record bears Mrs. Markward out, as Mrs. Moss was 
exactly 38 years old in 1948. The other identifying informa- 
tion is also corroborated by the record. Hattie Griffin advised 
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the investigators that Mrs. Moss did in fact live with her a 
short time, but, of course, as I say, denied party membership, 

On Feb. 24, 1954, Miss Sallie F. Peek, after having 
been identified by Mrs. Markward,as being in the same 
Communist Party group as Annie Lee Moss, sought refuge 
in the Fifth Amendment upon being asked about her Com- 
munist Party membership and as to whether she recruited 
Annie Lee Moss into the party. 

On the basis of the positive identification of one Annie 
Lee Moss by Mrs. Markward, and since the other person 
known as Anna Lee Moss never lived in the Northeast 
section and was not similar in physical makeup or height, 
I cannot see why the junior Senator from Wisconsin should 
be censured for his interrogation of that unfortunate per- 
ae 

{On August 2, two days after Senator Welker’s speech, 
the Army announced that it had again suspended Mrs, 
Annie Lee Moss. The announcement stated that her case 
had been reopened “on the basis of information which was 
not previously available and which has not been satisfac- 
torily resolved by an investigation.” ] 


oO a 2 


ABOUT “REASONABLE DOUBT” 


Senator McClellan [John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas]: . . . This is one instance in which I would certainly 
resolve every reasonable doubt in favor of my colleague. I 
shall do that whenever we come to a final vote. In other 
words, Mr. President, this is one instance, if the golden rule 
has any application at all in my life, it will be applied here, 
because I do not want to do unto one of my colleagues what 
I would not want him to do unto me under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I shall support the pending 
motion with the amendment. I shall do so because I believe 
every member of the Senate who.is accused of having con- 
ducted himself in a manner unbecoming a Senator, or con- 
trary to the traditions of the Senate, is entitled to be heard. 
I believe he is entitled to have the charges presented and 
to have an opportunity to appear either before the Senate, 


sitting as a committee of the whole, or before a select com- | 
mittee of the Senate to answer those charges. For that reason | 


I shall support the amendment .. . 


I am very much interested in the amendment because | 
do feel very strongly that the Senate should not adjourn with- © 
out disposing of the issue, either by voting condemnation or | 


censure on one of our colleagues, or by acquitting him of the 
charges. 

I believe if there is any effort made to defer action by the 
Senate on the charges until the next session of Congress it 
will be interpreted possibly as an act of cowardice on the 
part of the members of the Senate, and as our being unwilling 
to face the issue, and as our being unwilling to be recorded 
on the issue. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I earnestly hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted and that the matter will be referred to a 
select committee, which, as the amendment provides, will act 
expeditiously, giving an opportunity to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin to appear before it to face the charges and 
to offer, if any he can, reasonable testimony to either refute 
the charges, or to minimize them, or to mitigate the circum- 
stances under which any alleged act may have been com- 
mitted. 

I see no reason why that cannot be done within a few days, 
certainly within a reasonable time. I have confidence in the 
committee that may be appointed for that purpose. I am 
sure the committee will wish to act expeditiously, bearing in 
mind that the Senate will not adjourn until the committee has 
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reported, and that after the committee makes its report the 
Senate will act on that report, either by sustaining the recom- 
mendation of the committee, whatever it may be, or by re- 
jecting it. There should be final action and a complete dis- 
position of the subject before the Senate adjourns. 

* 2 ° 

Senator Flanders: . . . There is one amendment, by the 
way, about which I am not so keen. I wish the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas were present and could hear my friendly 
criticisms. The more I read the amendment, the more 
humorous, in a way, it becomes, particularly to me, per- 
sonally. I refer to amendment AAA, offered by the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fulbright]. “AAA,” in this case, 
does not stand for “Agricultural Adjustment Administration,” 
although it deals with money. After the three introductory 
lines, the amendment reads as follows: 

“The junior Senator from Wisconsin, while a member of 
the committee having jurisdiction over the affairs of the Lus- 
tron Co., a corporation financed by Government money, re- 
ceived $10,000 without rendering services of comparable 
value.” 

That began to strike home. It is true that I am not in the 
$10,000 class at all. The highest fee I ever received while a 
member of the United States Senate was a fee of $1,800 in 
consideration of the delivery of three Godkin lectures at Har- 
vard. Did I render services of comparable value? I am not 
sure. Have I, in the language of the resolution, done some- 
thing contrary to senatorial traditions, tending to bring the 
Senate into disrepute, and shall my conduct thereby be 
condemned? Perhaps it should be. I became nervous as I 
read this specification. 

When this matter is taken up by any committee, if a com- 
mittee is appointed, perhaps the condemnation should come 
on the ground of—I ask the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia: What is that phrase? 

Senator Byrd [Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia]: 
Conflict of interests. 


HOW WITNESSES ARE TREATED 


Senator Flanders: It should come on the ground of a con- 
flict of interests, not on the question of rendering services of 
comparable value. So much for that... . 

° cod o 

Certain points were eliminated by the narrow framework 
of the amendments offered by the Senator from Arkansas, 
which I should like now to specify, and which I feel a con- 
scientious committee cannot fail to consider. So I shall specify 
some of them. 

The junior Senator from Arkansas said, and very properly, 
that he felt that any defendant, in the course of the normal 
procedure of justice in this country—I think the Senator used 
the phrase “whether the defendant be a bum or a Senator”— 
should have preserved to him all the liberties and all the 
rights of a person accused or under investigation. 

I ask—I demand—that the question whether the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin has treated “bum” and Senator 
alike and with the same consideration shall come before the 
proposed committee, if it be established. If so, will it not be 
considering matters which relate to conduct unbecoming a 
member of the United States Senate, contrary to senatorial 
traditions, and tending to bring the Senate into disrepute, 
which conduct ought to be condemned? So I demand that 
that subject also enter into the proposed committee’s consid- 
eration, if the proposed committee is formed. 

There is another matter which was left out of the 
amendments proposed by the junior Senator from Arkansas 
simply because it was not officially documented. The junior 
Senator from Wisconsin gave the most outrageous description 
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of the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hendrickson]. It 
was nasty beyond words. It appeared in the public press. 

It has no official documentation, but certainly those nasty 
words were unbecoming a member of the United States Sen- 
ate, they were contrary to senatorial traditions, unless sena- 
torial traditions are far worse than I ever supposed they were, 
and they tended to bring the Senate into disrepute, and 
such conduct should be condemned. So I ask, Mr. President, 
and I demand, that this committee, if formed, take notice 
of those words. 

There is another charge that was in my bill of particulars 
which must not be left out, and that relates to the antics and 
gyrations of the Cohn-Schine expedition to Europe. That sub- 
ject must come under the purview of the proposed committee, 
if the Senate votes for the committee, and if the committee 
undertakes inquiries of any sort which would indicate conduct 
unbecoming a member of the United States Senate, which is 
contrary to senatorial traditions and which tends to bring the 
Senate into disrepute, and such conduct must be condemned. 

I hold in my hand the 33 charges against the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin. This is not fishing. These are specific 
charges. They were left out of the list of the junior Senator 
from Arkansas because most of them are not documented— 
some of them are documented—and if we are to proceed on 
the basis of charges not documented, these are all valid. 

Mr. President, I demand that these be considered also by 
the committee, should it be appointed . . . 

oO 2 o 

Senator Flanders: I shall put the charges in the Record, 
and ask that they be made a part of my address at this 
point. 

* 2 oO 

Senator Knowland: I missed a part of the remarks of the 
Senator from Vermont. May I ask him where the specifica- 
tions came from? 

Senator Flanders: That is unimportant. 

Senator Knowland: I was wondering— 

Senator Flanders: That is unimportant. The question is: 
Are they valid? 

Senator Knowland: I respectfully submit— 

Senator Flanders: The question is: Are they valid? 

Senator Knowland: I respectfully submit that if the Sena- 
tor is submitting certain charges or allegations it certainly 
becomes pertinent to ask whether the Senator himself de- 
vised the allegations, or whether this is a list which the CIO 
or ADA [Americans for Democratic Action] has prepared, or 


. just what the list is. I think the Senate is entitled to know its 


antecedent. 
2 2 ° 

Senator Flanders: Let me say first that I was looking for a 
list. I asked to have one drawn up. I have been over the 
list, and every item in it is mine. It is mine. 

Senator Knowland: So the Senator from Vermont drafted 
the list? 

Senator Flanders: I accept every item in the list. It came 
from the Committee for a More Effective Congress. 

Senator Knowland: I thank the Senator. 


° * 2 


SENATOR McCARTHY OBJECTS 


Senator McCarthy: Reserving the right to object, I have 
sat here now for two days listening to scurrilous, defamatory, 
false statements being made. I did not insist that the rules 
of the Senate be followed. If I did, I could have made Sen- 
ators sit down time after time. I do not think I could consent 
to having some 33 charges put in the Record without know- 
ing what they are. I assume they are of the nature of what 
has already been put in the Record, but I would not give 
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unanimous consent to put them in the Record unless I know 
what they were. I know how strongly some of my good 
friends, if I may put the word “friends” in quotes, would 
like to “privilege” certain charges. 
Senator Flanders: Do I understand that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin objects to the charges going into the Record? 
Senator McCarthy: I object unless I see the charges first. 
If they are in the nature of the usual insipid “stuff” of the 
Senator from Vermont, I shall let them go in. 
o ° ° 


SENATOR FLANDERS‘’S CHARGES 


Senator Flanders: Surely, there is some way in which a 
Senator can make charges without being held up by a purely 
technical situation. 

2 o oO 

I shall read them. 

First, he has retained and/or accredited staff personnel 
whose reputations are in question and whose backgrounds 
would tend to indicate untrustworthiness—Surine, La Venia, 
J. B. Matthews—as an example. 

s ° o 

Second, he has permitted his staff to conduct itself in a 
presumptuous manner. His counsel and his consultant— 
Messrs. Cohn and Schine—have been insolent to other Sena- 
tors, discourteous to the public, and discreditable to the Sen- 
ate. His counsel and consultant traveled abroad, making a 
spectacle of themselves, and brought discredit upon the Sen- 
ate of the United States, whose employes they were. 

I shall now add, though not to be put into the Record, the 
fact that Mr. Cohn habitually rang three bells for the Senate 
elevator, and when the elevator boy asked him, “Where is 
the Senator?” he said “I am here.” [Laughter] 

I continue: 

Third, he has conducted his committee in such a slovenly 
and unprofessional way that cases of mistaken identities have 
made his committee, and thereby the Senate, appear ridicu- 
lous. Examples: Annie Lee Moss, Lawrence W. Parrish sub- 
poenaed and brought to Washington instead of Lareence T. 
Parish. 

Fourth, he has proclaimed publicly his intention to sub- 
poena citizens of good reputation, and then never called them. 
Examples: Gen. Telford Taylor; William P. Bundy; former 
President Truman; reporters Marder, Joseph Alsop, Friendly, 
Bigart, Philip Potter. 

Fifth, he has repeatedly used verbal subpoenas of ques- 
tionable legality. Example: He tried to prevent State Depart- 
ment granting visa to William P. Bundy, on ground that he 
was under “oral subpoena.” 

Sixth, he has attempted to intimidate the press and single 
out individual journalists who have been critical of him or 
whose reports he has regarded with disfavor, and either 
threatened them with subpoena or forced them to testify in 
such a manner as to raise the possibility of a breach of the 
first amendment of the Constitution. Examples: Murrey 
Marder of the Washington Post, the Alsops and James 
Wechsler. 

Seventh, he has attempted “economic coercion” against 
the press and radio, particularly the case of Time magazine, 
the Milwaukee Journal, and the Madison Capital Times. On 
June 16, 1952, McCarthy sent letters to advertisers in Time 
magazine, urging them to withdraw their ads. 

Eighth, he has permitted the staff to investigate at least 
one of his fellow Senators (Mr. Jackson), and possibly num- 
erous Senators. Such material has been reserved with the 
obvious intention of coercing the other Senator or Senators 
to submit to his will, or for the purpose of inhibiting them 
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from expressing themselves critically. Cohn said he would 
“get” Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington]—Washington News, June 14, 1954. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Vermont will yield, let me say I am sure he would not 
purposely misstate a fact. There, I should like to correct him 
and tell the Senator that my staff has never investigated the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jackson) even remotely. 

Senator Flanders: Has the staff ever threatened the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson)? 

Senator McCarthy: Not that I know of. 

Senator Flanders: Very well. 

ood o ° 

Senator Capehart: Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Vermont yield to me? 

Senator Flanders: I yield. 

Senator Capehart: From where does the Senator get his 
information that the staff was going to investigate the junior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jackson)? Was that not 
hearsay? 

Senator Flanders: I got that from the Washington News, 
June 14, 1954. 

Senator Capehart: In other words, does the Senator from 
Vermont mean to tell me that a United States Senator will 
stand on the floor of the United States Senate and repeat 
something he read in the newspapers, which is not docu- 
mented, against a fellow Senator? Does the Senator from 
Vermont mean to tell me he would do that? Every one of 
the charges he has made is based upon what he has read 
in the newspapers. 

Senator Flanders: Not all of them. 

Senator Capehart: The Senator from Vermont does not 
know of a single one of his own knowledge. Yet he stands 
here and indulges in the very same tactics of which he 
accuses the junior Senator from Wisconsin. I am amazed. 

Senator Flanders: Well, so am I. 

Senator Capehart: I am amazed. 

Senator Flanders: So am I. 

Senator Capehart: I am amazed that the Senator from 
Vermont would indulge in such procedure. 


Senator Flanders: I am amazed that a Senator so experienced | 


as is the Senator from Indiana should pay no attention to 
what is published in the newspapers, and should close his 


eyes to such information, and not consider that once in a 7 





while it is barely possible—just barely possible—that what is | 


printed in the newspaper may have some foundation of fact. 


“HEARSAY” EVIDENCE? 


Senator Capehart: Mr. President, if the Senator from Ver- 
mont will yield to me, let me say there is not any question 


about that; but since when does a Senator of the United 4 
States, on the basis of reading something perhaps only one 


time, in a newspaper, rise on the floor of the United States 
Senate and condemn a fellow Senator? 

I say that is the height of ridiculousness and silliness. 
Again I say I am amazed that a Senator should indulge in 
such procedure, because every word he has uttered here to- 
night is pure hearsay. The Senator from Vermont has no docu- 
mentary evidence at all. He stands here and tries to convince 
other members of the Senate. Frankly, in my opinion, he is 
insulting the intelligence of other Senators when he submits 
such trash. 

Senator Flanders: I thank the Senator from Indiana for 
his kind observations. (Laughter) 

Mr. President, I continue. 

Ninth, he has posed as savior of his country from Com- 
munism, yet the Department of Justice reported that Mc- 
Carthy never turned over for prosecution a single case against 
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any of his alleged “Communists.” That is the Justice Depart- 
ment report of Dec. 18, 1951. 

There may be something newer than that, I am free to 
admit. 

I continue: 

Since that date not a single person has been tried for 
Communist activities as a result of information supplied by 
McCarthy. 

Here I wish to enter a disclaimer or a warning. As I said, 
I believe the other evening, it is a fact that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin was active in the Lattimore case; and I desire 
to give him credit for that. That case is still untried. 

I continue: 

Tenth, he has attacked, defamed, and besmirched military 
heroes of the United States, either as witnesses before his 
committee or under the cloak of immunity of the Senate 
floor. The examples are: General Zwicker and General 
Marshall. 

Eleventh, he has used distortion and innuendo to attack 
the reputations of the following citizens: Former President 
Truman, Gen. George Marshall, Attorney General Brownell; 
John J. McCloy, Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen, Senator 
Raymond Baldwin, former Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Anna Rosenberg, Philip Jessup, Marquis Childs, Richard 
L. Strout of the Christian Science Monitor, Gen. Telford 
Taylor, and the three national press associations. 

Senator McCarthy: I hate to interrupt the Senator, but 
I wonder if the Senator would yield for one question, Mr. 
President? 

Senator Flanders: I am glad to yield. 

Senator McCarthy: Do I understand that this was pre- 
pared by the group that had two_rooms in the Carroll Arms 
Hotel, and were doing this lobbying? 


A CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Flanders: It was prepared by the Committee for a 
More Effective Congress. 

By way of diversion, I might mention that they sent me 
a check for $1,000 to use in my campaign in Vermont, and 
I sent it back, so that is my connection with them. 

Senator McCarthy: Could the Senator tell me when that 
was prepared by them? 

Senator Flanders: I have not the slightest idea, except that 
I asked for it about five days ago. 

Senator McCarthy: When did they give it to the Senator, 
does the Senator know? 

Senator Flanders: Oh, three of four days ago. I have not 
the exact dates in my mind. 

Senator McCarthy: I thank the Senator. 

Senator Flanders: That is not documen.ary evidence. 

Senator McCarthy: I thank the Senator. 

Senator Flanders: Twelfth, he has disclosed restricted 
security information in possible violation of the espionage 
laws. McCarthy has made public portions of an Army Intelli- 
gence study, “Soviet Siberia,” which compelled the Army to 
declassify and release the entire document. 

Thirteenth, he received and held a valuable classified docu- 
ment in possible violation of the Espionage Act. This was 
revealed in the Army-McCarthy hearings that he had im- 
properly obtained J. Edgar Hoover’s report on subversives 
from the Army, and failed to restore the document to properly 
authorized hands. He permitted that document to fall into 
the hands of a gossip columnist, to wit, Walter Winchell. 

Fourteenth, he has publicly incited Government employes 
to violate their security oaths and serve as his personal in- 
formants, thus tending to break down the orderly chain of 
command in the Civil Service, as well as violate the security 
provisions of the Government. 
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Fifteenth, he has used his official position to fix the 
Communist label upon all individuals and newspapers as 
might legitimately disagree with him or refuse to acknowl- 
edge him as the unique leader in the fight against subver- 
sion. There are, for instance, deliberate slips, such as calling 
Adlai Stevenson “Alger”; saying that the American Civil 
Liberties Union had been “listed” as doing the work of the 
Communist Party; calling the Milwaukee Journal and Wash- 
ington Post local “editions of the Daily Worker.” 

Sixteenth, he has attempted to usurp the functions of the 
executive department by having his staff negotiate agree- 
ments with a group of Greek shipowners in London; and has 
infringed upon functions of the State Department claiming 
that he was acting in the “national interest.” 

Seventeenth, he has continued to show his contempt for 
the Senate by failing to explain in any manner the six 
charges contained in the Hennings-Hayden-Hendrickson re- 
port, which was filed in January, 1953. This involves his 
bank transactions, possible income tax evasions and the 
Lustron deal. The taint persists until he satisfactorily explains 
these matters, which he has refused to do, although invited 
six times to appear, during the 82d Congress. 

I am more than halfway through. 

Senator McCarthy: The Senator could save some of his 
time, if he would hand the list to me. I would glance over 
them, and we could, perhaps— 


McCARTHY‘'S WAR RECORD 


Senator Flanders: I enjoy reading them. I thought it might 
turn out to be boring, but it has not been. 

Eighteenth, he has made false claims about alleged 
wounds which in fact he did not suffer. He claims he was a 
tail gunner when, in fact, he was a Marine Air Force ground 
intelligence officer; he claims he entered as a buck private, 
when he entered as a commissioned officer. 

Nineteenth, his rude and ruthless disregard of the rights of 
other Senators has gone to the point where the entire minority 
membership of the Permanent Investigating Subcommittee 
resigned from the Committee in protest against his high- 
handedness—July 10, 1953. 

Twentieth, he has intruded upon the prerogative of the 
executive branch, violating the constitutional principles of 
separation of powers. Within a single week, Feb. 14-20, 
1953, Senator McCarthy’s activities against Voice of America 
forced the State Department three times to reverse adminis- 


.trative decisions on matters normally considered internal 


operating procedures: 

(1) The Department had authorized the use of certain 
writings by pro-Communist authors as part of their program to 
expose Communist lies and false promises. Senator McCarthy 
compelled the State Department to discontinue this practice. 

I might say, parenthetically, that I should have gone all 
through this material, and wherever the proper name occurs, 
I should have crossed it out and said, “the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin.” That I will now undertake to do. 

(2) The Department authorized its employes to refuse to 
talk with McCarthy’s staff in the absence of McCarthy him- 
self. It was compelled to cancel this directive. 

(3) John Matson, a departmental security agent who had co- 
operated with the junior Senator from Wisconsin, was trans- 
ferred so as to be put out of reach of the Department’s confi- 
dential files. The junior Senator from Wisconsin compelled 
the Department to return Matson to his original position. 

Twenty-first, he has infringed upon the jurisdiction of 
other Senate committees, invading the area of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee and other committees of the Con- 
gress. 

Twenty-second, he has failed to perform the solid and 
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useful duties of the Government Operations Committee, 
abandoning the legitimate and vital functions of this com- 
mittee. 

I do not see the senior Senator from Delaware [John J. 
Williams (Rep.)] in the Chamber. Were he here I would make 
a low bow—there he is—I make a low bow in his direction. 

Twenty-third, he has held executive sessions in an ap- 
parent attempt to prevent the press from getting an accurate 
account of the testimony of witnesses, and then released his 
own versions of that testimony, often at variance with the 
subsequently revealed transcripts, and under circumstances 
in which the witness had little opportunity to correct or 
object to his version. 

Twenty-fourth, he has questioned adverse witnesses in 
public session in such a manner as to defame loyal and 
valuable public servants, whose own testimony he failed to 
get beforehand, and whom he never provided a comparable 
opportunity for answering the charges. 

Twenty-fifth, he has barred the press and general public 
from executive sessions and then permitted unauthorized 
persons whom his whim favored to attend—in one case, a 
class of schoolgirls—thus holding the very principle of 
executive sessions up to ridicule . . . 

Twenty-sixth, his conduct has caused and permitted his 
Subcommittee to be incomplete or incapacitated in its nor- 
mal work for approximately 40 per cent of the time that he 
has been its chairman. During his 19 months as chairman of 
the Subcommittee, his refusal to recognize their rights—later 
acknowledged by him—caused the minority members to leave 
the Subcommittee on July 10, 1953, and they did not return 
until Jan. 25, 1954. His personally motivated quarrel with 
the United States Army necessitated the interruption of the 
Subcommittee’s- work and its exclusive preoccupation with 
the Army-McCarthy hearings from April 22, 1954, to June 17, 
1954. 

Twenty-seventh, he has publicly threatened publications 
with the withdrawal of their second-class mailing privilege 
because he disagreed with their editorial policy. Examples 
are the Washington Post, Wall Street Journal, and Time 
magazine. Letter to Postmaster General Summerfield made 
public Aug. 22, 1953, as reported in the Washington Post 
of Aug. 23 1953. 

Twenty-eighth, he has exploited his Committee chairman- 
ship to disseminate fantastic and unverified claims for the 
obvious purpose of publicity. The junior Senator's hint that 
he was in secret communication with Lavrenti P. Beria and 
would produce him as a witness at a time when Beria was 
on the verge of execution in Moscow, as reported in the 
Washington News of Sept. 21, 1953, in connection with the 
announcement of the plan to subpoena Beria. 

© ad . 

Senator McCarthy: I am sure that the last thing the Sena- 
tor from Vermont would want to do is to make a misstate- 
ment of fact. Therefore, I should like to inform him that the 
junior senator from Wisconsin never even remotely in- 
dicated that he was in touch with Beria. The press and wire 
services in the gallery can testify to that fact. They came 
to my office day after day and asked me if I had had any 
contact with Beria. I told them I had had no contact whatever, 
but that I had good reason to believe that the Beria story 
was a complete fake. My good friends in the press gallery 
know that to be a fact, and I am sure the Senator from 
Vermont would not want falsely to misrepresent the facts. 


ABOUT COMMITTEE FILES 


Senator Flanders: I am glad to have the Senator's state- 
ment interposed at this time. 
Twenty-ninth, he has denied members of Congress access 
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to the files of the Committee, to which every member of’ 
Congress is entitled under the Reorganization Act, under 


title II, section 202, paragraph (d). 

Thirtieth, he has ridiculed his colleagues in the Senate, de- 
faming them publicly in vulgar and base language—regarding 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hendrickson], “a 
living miracle without brains or guts.” 

I have something here also about which I do not feel so 
keenly. With regard to me the observation is: “Senile. I think 


they should get a man with a net and take him to a good quiet * 


place.” I should like to say to the junior Senator from Wis- 

consin that I enjoyed that, but I did not enjoy what he said 

about the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hendrickson]. 
* o 2 

Senator Hendrickson: I can assure the Senator from Ver- 
mont that it never worried the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey one bit. 

Senator Flanders: At the same time I submit that it was 
unbecoming a member of the United States Senate and was 
contrary to senatorial traditions and tended to bring the Sen- 
ate into disrepute, and such conduct should be condemned. 

Thirty-first, he has announced investigations prematurely, 


subsequently dropping these investigations so that the ques- * 


tion whether there was ever any serious intent to pursue 
them may be justifiably raised, along with the inevitable 
conclusion that publicity was the only purpose. 

Thirty-second, checking through hearings, one will note 
that favorable material submitted by witnesses will usually 
have the notation “May be found in the files of the Subcom- 
mittee,” whereas unfavorable material is printed in the 
record. 

Thirty-third, he has permitted changing of committee re- 
ports and records in such a way as to substantially change 
or delete vital meanings. As an example, the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. Smith] felt compelled to object to the 
filing of his 1953 Subcommittee reports without their first 
being sent through the full Committee .. . 


O° 2 a 


DISPOSAL OF AMENDMENTS 


Senator Knowland: . . . The Assistant Parliamentarian 
states that the Senator from Vermont may be given unanimous 
consent that the specifications he has read be offered as an 
amendment to the original Flanders resolution, to be printed 
and to lie on the table. Therefore they will go to the commit- 


tee with the Fulbright substitute and the Morse substitute * 


and such other amendments as have been offered, and they 
will be referred to the select committee in the event the 
Senate decides to appoint a select committee for that purpose. 

Senator Flanders: Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

The Presiding Officer: Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent re-request of the Senator from Vermont? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. President, I hope no Senator will 
object. I believe the Senator from Vermont and all other Sen- 
ators who have resolutions against me should be allowed to 
put in the whole load. I do not think there should be any 
objection. 

The Presiding Officer: Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

° ° oO 

Senator Cordon [Guy Cordon (Rep.), of Oregon]: Mr. 
President, would the Senator object to an arrangement by 
which the present situation might go forward; that is to say, 
that the Senator’s original specification, plus the supple- 
mental specification, in addition to the specifications of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fulbright] and of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] may be considered by the com- 
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ittee. Would the Senator feel that any Senators who have 
offered specifications might individually at any time with- 
draw any or all of them from the committee so that the com- 
mittee might have an opportunity to consider, first, every- 

ing that might be offered or, second, that which, after 
onsideration and before the committee reports, might be 
withdrawn. I make the suggestion with the thought that all 
we seek here is to have a considered, sound judgment 
yeached upon those charges which, after consideration, the 
membership of the Senate desire to have considered. 

Senator Flanders: Is the Senator from Oregon suggesting 
that we not determine tonight what the committee shall act 
upon? 

Senator Cordon: Exactly—that we determine tonight that 
the committee may act upon everything that-has been offered; 
that we determine, however, that anything which has been 
offered may, before determination thereon, be withdrawn . . 

Senator Flanders: The suggestion, then, would be that I 
might want to withdraw 1, 2, 3 or 4 charges. If the suggestion 
of the Senator from Oregon can be taken care of in a parlia- 

‘mentary way, I should be glad to be given permission to 
Swithdraw any charge that I find I cannot adequately docu- 
ment, because my next step will be to document these charges. 
I might be willing to withdraw the documentation on some 
of them, although they stand up, I think, pretty well. I do 
not believe that the batting average is much below 0.900. 


* o a 


ABOUT A LIBEL SUIT 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. President, the Knowland resolution 
offers an opportunity that I deeply appreciate. For the first 
time it appears that I shall be able to appear before a non- 

@partisan committee—I assv ~e they will be carefully selected 
so we will not have anyone prejudiced on one side or the 
other—and we will finally put to rest all of the false, scur- 
rilous, defamatory, irresponsible charges that have been 
made over the past number of years. 

For example, the charge made by the Senator from Ar- 

kansas [Mr. Fulbright] was made in a much gentler vein, 
but without Senate immunity, by a New York paper. It cost 
‘them $16,500 in a libel and slander suit, and cost them the 
Jembarrassment of apologizing and stating that they were 
‘completely wrong. 
) -I know the Senator from Arkansas is trying to ignore me 
Fon this, but you are hearing, I am sure. You have criticized 
‘}me often for using Senate immunity. You used Senate im- 
munity to make a charge of a shakedown. I want to inform 
you tonight, if you will make that statement off the Senate 
floor you will have the same experience that the New York 
newspaper had which cost them $16,500 for much less 
vicious charges. 

Mr. President, there is one thing about the resolution which 
disturbs me somewhat. Under the rules of the Senate, I be- 
lieve a committee has no authority to subpoena a Senator. 
We have a number of Senators—Flanders, Cooper, Lehman, 
Morse, Monroney, Hennings and “Halfbright’—who made 
charges on the Senate floor which were not under oath. This 
resolution will not allow the committee to subpoena those 
Senators. There is no way to force their appearance. 

I do think, Mr. President, there should be an amendment 
after the words “require by subpoena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses” to insert the words “including 
Senators.” 















oO 2 * 


Senator Knowland: . . . Further modifications can be made 
only by unanimous consent. After the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin spoke to me concerning the point he has raised, I 
did a little exploration on the other side of the aisle, and it 
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was pointed out that the precise language of the Jackson 
amendment, which I accepted and made a part of my mo- 
tion, is taken from the Congressional Reorganization Act. I 
think there might be some legitimate objection raised to the 
additional words, because they are not in the Reorganization 
Act. I am not a lawyer, but there is some question as to the 
constitutional problem involved . . . 

If the Senator presses the point of giving subpoena power 
to the committee, I think that would be objected to. 

° a cod o 

Senator McCarthy: The Senator says he thinks that would 
be objected to and that it would require unanimous consent. 
I shall ask for unanimous consent, to find out who objects to 
subpoenaing Senators. Those who have made their scurrilous, 
false charges on the floor should not object to being sub- 
poenaed. I am going to ask for unanimous consent that the 
words “including Senators” be inserted between the word 
“witnesses” and the word “and.” 

The Presiding Officer: Is there objection to the modifica- 
tion? 

Senator Hayden [Carl Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona]: I ob- 
ject. 


THE RIGHT TO CROSS-EXAMINE 


Senator McCarthy: . . . I do not intend to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution, but in view of the seriousness of the 
charges which have been made and remade over ‘the past 
three or four years, charges prepared by some lobbying 
group for the Senator from Vermont, who comes to the 
Senate floor and reads them, and who says that some of 
them may be lacking in truth, I sincerely hope that the com- 
mittee which is selected will give me the right to cross- 
examine the Senators who make these serious charges. 

Although I know there will be a great many objections on 
the part of the Senators who have made the charges, never- 
theless, if I am given the right to cross-examine, I assure thé 
American people that the Senators who have made the charges 
will either indict themselves for perjury, or will prove what 
consummate liars they are, by showing the difference be- 
tween their statements on the floor of the Senate and their 
testimony in the hearing. 

I hope that the Senators will agree that I may cross- 
examine them. 

Senator Fulbright: . . . Mr. President, we have already had 
a very slight example of what we can expect. I think the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin is a great genius. He has the 
most extraordinary talent for disruption and causing confu- 
sion in any orderly process of any body of men that I have 
ever seen. I have seen various explanations of how he has 
come by that genius, but I do not wish to go into that sub- 
ject at the present time. We have already seen how he has 
attempted to put six or eight Senators on the defensive. We 
have seen how we have been asked to come and profess that 
we are “good boys,” and at the hearing he will be asking 
others in the Senate to come before him and assert their 
loyalty. 

It seems to me many members of the Senate failed to ob- 
serve the recent hearings held by a committee of some honor- 
able members of this body, some of whom are as able in the 
law as any members of this body. I think they failed to ob- 
serve how the junior Senator from Wisconsin was able almost 
completely to stultify the hearings. 

Members of the committee started out to have a complete 
hearing. They were going to be statesmanlike and thorough, 
and all that. It was through no fault of the membership of 
that committee that they did not produce very much, because 
every time the attorney for the Army, particularly Mr. Welch, 
was about to make a point, after building up to it, he was 
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confronted with points of order, and the cross-examination 
began. I think, in all candor, it must be said that very little 
was proved in those hearings. 

A great deal was discussed. Many issues were raised. But 
very few issues were ever resolved. I think the committee 
will have great difficulty in bringing in a report—certainly 
one in which there is unanimity, or one in which there is 
agreement on any particular point .. . 

If the motion to appoint a committee is agreed to, I cannot 
imagine that the committee will be able to bring the question 
to an issue. There is no limit to the number of witnesses that 
can be requested. The junior Senator from Wisconsin can ask 
for 500 or 1,000. If one witness is denied him, he will 
say, “You are prejudiced; you are soft on Communism, and 
you do not want to find out the truth.” 

o o 2 


DIFFERENCES ON “METHODS” 


Senator Capehart: . . . There is not a Senator on this floor 
who has not made a speech against Communism, stating how 
terrible it is and how it will destroy the world. 

Yet, we have one man in the United States Senate by the 
name of McCarthy, from Wisconsin, who has tried to do 
something about Communism. I will admit that his methods 
have not always been the methods I would have used. I will 
admit I have blown hot and cold in my likes and dislikes 
with respect to this Senator. I think he has made many 
mistakes. He has said things and done things I would not 
have said or done. 

I think that possibly is true of every other Senator, but I 
say to Senators that we have the American people confused, 
when we ask them to spend billions of dollars to stop Com- 
munism, when we send an army into Korea and _ suffer 
150,000 casualties, and then talk about washing out—that is 
what we are talking about—the one man in the United States, 
or one man in the United States, who has been fighting or 
trying to fight Communism at home. 

I say to Senators, if we are going to wash this man out we 
had better find a substitute for him. I said a moment ago 
that there have been many times when I did not like his 
methods, but if we are to wash him out we had better find a 
substitute for him. If we are simply to wash him out on the 
ground that he has been a [ittle too rough, a little too tough 
with Communists and Communist agitators in the United 
States, we had better think twice. 

We had better look to the American people, because they 
are not going to stand still for this washing out of one man 
who has tried to do something about Communists without 
some sort of substitute being offered. Believe me when I say 
that. Believe me when I say the American people are divided 
over this issue. 

Any man can go anywhere in the United States—I care 
not where he goes—and if there are six people, more or less, 
gathered together and the subject of McCarthy or McCarthy- 
ism is brought up, he will find those people will take sides, 
and before it is over the division will be very, very bitter... 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin has been built up, not 
because of himself but because he was fighting Communism, 
right or wrong. The thing which has built the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin up has not been what he said or what he did 
not say but the fact that the President of the United States, 
Mr. Truman, fought him. Do not say he did not. He did. He 
fought his methods. Perhaps his methods were wrong. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, fought him. The Army re- 
cently fought him. Other people have fought him. 

It has been the people who have fought the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin who have made news and put him on the 
radio and put him on television; and now the United States 
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Senate is fighting him, making him bigger and bigger an 
bigger and giving him more publicity. What we ought to 
is forget him; permit him to go on with his committee, anj 
have his committee members get together and adopt rulg 
and regulations. Everybody in the Government should bh. 
come enthusiastic about rooting out subversive individual 
in the United States and those who are Communist-minded 
Do not say there are not many of them, and do not say w 
have not found many of them. I do not know whether Me 
Carthy has been responsible for it or not, and I do not car. 
I do not know whether he has had any convictions or whethe, 
he has not, and I do not care. 





I know that certain individuals have been convicted. | 
know there must be many of them in the United State 
The American people are not very happy over the idea that 
billions of dollars are being taken from them, that their boys 
are being put in uniform and sent all around the world, tha 
they are losing their lives fighting Communism, and that we 
are a little afraid to let somebody fight it in the United States 
with his bare fists . 

° 2 2 

The Presiding Officer: The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from California, as modified. 

Senator Anderson [Clinton P. Anderson (Dem.), of New 
Mexico]: Mr. President, may the motion as modified kk 


stated? y 
The Presiding Officer: The clerk will state the motion a 


modified. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“I move to refer the pending resolution (S. Res. 301) 
together with all amendments proposed thereto, to a 
select committee to be composed of three Republicans 
and three Democrats, who shall be named by the Vice 
President; and ordered further, that the committee shall 
be authorized to hold hearings, to sit and to act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, to require by subpoena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, papers and 
documents, and to take such testimony as it deems ad- 
visable, and that the committee be instructed to act and 
to make a report to this body prior to the adjournment 
sine die of the Senate in the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress.” 





The Presiding Officer: On this question the yeas and nays) 
) rep 
Py the 


have been ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 


° 2 Oo 


HOW SENATORS VOTED 


The result was announced—yeas 75, nays 12, voting 


“present” 1, not voting 8. 
YEAS-—75 

Aiken Dworshak Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Anderson Ellender Kennedy Payne 
Barrett . Ervin Kerr Potter 
Beall Ferguson Kilgore Purtell 
Bennett Frear Knowland Robertson 
Bricker George Kuchel Russell 
Bridges Gillette Langer Saltonstall 
Burke Goldwater Lennon Smathers 
Bush Gore Long Smith, Maine 
Butler Green Malone Stennis 
Byrd Hayden Mansfield Symington 
Capehart Hendrickson Martin Thye 
Carlson Hickenlooper Maybank Upton 
Case Holland McCarran Watkins 
Clements Ives McClellan Welker 
Cordon Jackson Millikin Wiley 
Crippa Jenner Morse Williams 
Daniel Johnson, Colo. Mundt Young 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Murray 
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NAYS—12 
Chavez Duff Hennings Lehman 
Cooper Flanders Hill Magnuson 
Douglas Fulbright Humphrey Monroney 

VOTING “PRESENT’—1 
McCarthy 
NOT VOTING-—8 

Bowrin Kefauver Reynolds Smith, N.J. 
Eastlan Neely Schoeppel Sparkman 


So, Mr. Knowland’s motion, as modified, was agreed to. 


e oO o 


THE TILLMAN CASE 


Senator Morse: Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Record immediately following 


_ the memorandum to which I have referred, certain ma- 


terial from “Hind’s Precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives... 3 


“On February 22, 1902, while the Senate was consid- 
ering the bill (H. R. 5833) temporarily to provide reve- 
nue for the Philippine Islands, Mr. John L. McLaurin, 
of South Carolina, referring to a certain statement made 
in debate by Mr. Benjamin R. Tillman, of South Carolina, 
said: 

“‘T now say that that statement is a willful, malicious, and 
deliberate lie.’ 

“At this point Mr. Tillman advanced to Mr. McLaurin, of 
South Carolina, and the two Senators met in a personal 
encounter,.when they were separated by Mr. Layton, the 
acting assistant doorkeeper, assisted by several Senators 
sitting near. 

“The Senate at once went into executive session, and after 
some time spent therein the executive session was terminated 
and the injunction of secrecy was removed from the following, 
which had been agreed to: 

““Ordered, That the two Senators from the State of South 
Carolina be declared in contempt of the Senate on account 
of the altercation and personal encounter between them this 


| day in open session, and that the matter be referred to the 


Committee on Privileges and Elections with instructions to 
report what action shall be taken by the Senate in regard 
thereto.’ 

“... On motion of Mr. Blackburn, the Senate voted to 


, allow the two Senators to be heard in order that they might 


rting 


ne 


ie ad 


a 








| purge themselves of contempt. 


“And Messrs. Tillman and McLaurin thereupon addressed 
the Senate apologizing for the occurrence. 

“On February 28, Mr. Julius C. Burrows, of Michigan, 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, made a re- 
port which, after reciting the circumstances of the encounter 
proceeded: 

“, «« The committee recommends the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

““Resolved, That it is the judgment of the Senate that the 


_ Senators from South Carolina, Benjamin R. Tillman and John 


L. McLaurin, for disorderly behavior and flagrant violation 
of the rules of the Senate during the open session of the 


_ Senate on the 22d day of February, instant, deserve the 


censure of the Senate, and they are hereby so censured for 
their breach of the privileges and dignity of this body, and 
from and after the adoption of this resolution the order ad- 
judging them in contempt of the Senate shall be no longer 
in force and effect.’ 

“The resolution proposed by the committee was agreed to, 


| yeas 54; nays 12.” 
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THE BINGHAM CASE 


Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record certain excerpts from 
volume 6 of “Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives”: 


“A proposition for the censure of a Senator was enter- 
tained as privileged. 

“A Senator who had employed an official of a manufactur- 
ing association as a clerk in the formulation of a tariff bill 
was censured by the Senate. 

“The introduction in official capacity to confidential 
committee conferences of a representative of business 
organizations interested in legislation under consideration 
was declared by resolution to be contrary to senatorial 
ethics .. . 

“On September 30, 1929, in the Senate, a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, instructed by resolution 
(S. Res. 20) ‘to inquire into the activities of lobbying asso- 
ciations and lobbyists,’ reported: 

“‘Your committee having had under consideration the 
matter of the association of one Charles L. Eyanson, assistant 
to the president of the Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut (Inc.), with Hon. Hiram Bingham, a Senator from that 
State, during the consideration by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and the majority members thereof of the 
pending tariff bill and having completed that phase of its 
work, beg leave to report as follows: 

““The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut (Inc.) 
is an organization in the nature of a trade association, the 
purpose of which is to promote the general interests of its 
members in their business, manufacturing establishments of 
the State of Connecticut, including the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Co. Its business at Hartford, Conn., is 
under the immediate supervision and direction of the said 
Charles L. Eyanson under the president thereof, E. Kent 
Hubbard .. . 

“‘Eyanson came to Washington to take position, in effect, 
as a clerk of the office of Senator Bingham, in which he had 
a desk where he received callers who came to consult with 
him or Senator Bingham or both .. . 

“*After the hearings were completed the majority members 
went into secret session for the purpose of considering the 
bill. At that time, at the direction of Senator Bingham, Eyan- 
son was sworn in as clerk of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions, of which Senator Bingham was then 
and is now the chairman .. . 

“After extended debate an amendment disavowing any 
imputation of corrupt motives was incorporated and the 
resolution was agreed to, yeas 54, nays 22, in the following 
form: 

“‘Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, Mr. Bingham, in placing Mr. Charles L. Eyan- 
son upon the official rolls of the Senate and his use 
by Senator Bingham at the time and in the manner 
set forth in the report of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, 7lst Cong., Ist 
sess.), while not the result of corrupt motives on the 
part of the Senator from Connecticut, is contrary to good 
morals and senatorial ethics and tends to bring the Senate 
into dishonor and disrepute, and such conduct is hereby 
condemned.” 


Mr. President, I submit this material because I believe it 
should be in the Congressional Record, for ready reference 
by members of the Senate, for, in my opinion, much of the 
material will be of precedential value as we come to con- 
sider the McCarthy issue. 
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OME PEOPLE look upon the President of the United 

States as a kind of boss of the whole Government, 

with power to order Congress and even the Supreme 
Court to adopt whatever policies he wishes. 

This illusory concept is probably due to the craving 
for an easy way to achieve legislative discipline in a 
democracy. Even some prominent citizens not long ago 
signed a petition asking the President to regulate the 
activities of committees of Congress and arbitrarily 
to punish members thereof unless they conformed to 
standards he would prescribe. 

Despite our excellent schools and colleges, there is 
a widespread lack of understanding of the simplest 
facts about our constitutional system. 

President Eisenhower himself revealed recently that 
some citizens had written him demanding that he re- 
move a certain Senator from office. This may not be as 
far-fetched as it sounds, because two Presidents of the 
United States—Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man—tried unsuccessfully in party primaries to 
“purge” Congress of those members who did not vote 
consistently for some of their legislative proposals. 

The people resented the intrusion of a President in 
their local affairs—his usurpation of the right to tell 
the voters who should represent them. 


Failure to support the party’s nominees aft- 
er a primary election would be an act of political stu- 
pidity on the part of any President, and yet Mr. Eji- 
senhower is being importuned to withhold support 
from any member of Congress whose voting record on 
public questions is not satisfactory to the White House 
staff. This is “conformity of thought” with a vengeance. 

It may be asked whether the proponents of such a 
strategy realize that they may be forfeiting to the 
Democratic Party the control of Congress in the next 
election. For if the White House rejects a Repub- 
lican nominee for Senator or declines to endorse some- 
one chosen in a Republican primary to run for a seat 
in the House of Representatives, this is equivalent to 
saying that the President would not mind seeing a 
Democrat elected in that particular State or distriet. 
Yet defeat of only two such Republicans could make 
the difference between Republican and Democratic 
Party control of the House and Senate. Would Mr. Ei- 
senhower be entitled to the respect of his party if, by 
any act of omission or commission, he caused his own 
party to lose control of .Congress during the second 
half of his Administration? 

The loss of control means, of course, a loss to the Re- 


LEADER OR DICTATOR? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 







publicans of all committee chairmanships. The minor- 
ity leader of the Senate—a Democrat—would then 
become the majority leader. He certainly would not be 
sympathetic to the Administration’s legislative program. 

The school of thought which has been plaguing Mr. 
Eisenhower to exert “leadership” not only has been 
arguing for a “strong arm” attitude toward Congress 
as a whole but has needled him into fights with mem- 
bers of his own party. Persons around him with more 
zeal than political sense have dragged the President 
into the position of trying to “purge” such members. 


The concept that a President is a leader rath- 
er than a dictator is ingrained in America’s constitu- 
tional system. The Constitution explicitly vests certain 
powers in the Congress and certain powers in the Presi- 
dency. No authority is given the President to select or 
dismiss any member of Congress, nor has he the right 
to impose his judgment as to the kind of rules either 
house should adopt for the performance of its consti- 
tutional functions. 

No such interference with the freedom of thought 
of members of a coordinate branch of the government 
would probably be considered by Dwight Eisenhower 
if he were being properly briefed on the American po- 
litical tradition. For he is one of the kindliest and fair- 
est men who ever sat in the White House. But while he 
concedes his unfamiliarity with “politics,” he contin- 
ues to take advice from a staff which is too often goad- 
ed by the so-called “liberal” newspapers and leftist 
groups. And despite their pleas of disinterestedness, 
they do not have at heart the future welfare of the Re- 
publican Party. Mr. Eisenhower sometimes seems like 
a prisoner of his inexperience, but this doesn’t excuse 
his failure to consult those who do have experience. 

It would be a sad day for America if the totalitarian 
instinct which somehow creeps into “the end justifies 
the means” attitudes of many a protagonist today 
should lead to an acceptance of the dangerous concept 
that presidential leadership permits the exercise of 
quasi-dictatorial powers over Congress. 

Leadership in ideas and in the advocacy of prin- 
ciples is, of course, a presidential prerogative. But if 
pressure is further extended by future Executives as 
they apply the precedents being established nowadays, 
our Congress could ultimately go the way the Reichs- 
tag did under Hitler. The House and Senate must re- 
main independent of any form of coercion by the 
Executive. The people of each State alone must choose 
the members of both houses of Congress. . 
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BEAR AND CUBS in old burn on a western tree farm. The new tree crop will not mature for nearly 100 years 
When all near-by seed trees are burned such areas must be hand-planted with seedlings from industry nurseries 


heep America Green...it is important to everyone 


Western red cedar provides a durable and 
weather-resistant exterior for this home. 
Wood’s many species can be used inside or 
out to create a home of beauty and charm. 


When a forest burns, everyone loses. Large quantities of both wood and 
wildlife are destroyed. Burned areas are no longer useful for recreation 
or as a habitat for game. Much wood that people could have used in the 
form of lumber, plywood and cellulose products is lost forever. ‘Today, 
such losses are being reduced because the public is exercising more care 
...and by cooperative fire prevention programs which are maintained 
by private industry, federal end state forest agencies. 

On industrial tree farms, fire prevention and control is an important 
part of forest management planning. ‘Tree farmers build and patrol many 
thousand miles of fire-access roads to protect their timber. ‘They invest 
millions of dollars in modern, mechanized equipment, radio communica- 
tions and the training of personnel to fight forest fires. America’s tree 
farms are the world’s best-protected timberlands. 

Today, about 31 million acres of tax-paying forestland are managed 
as tree farms by more than 5,200 private owners. All timberlands owned 
by this company are operated as tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, 
Washington for a free booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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Very enjoyable highballs! It’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 


Undoubtedly your guests have a discerning taste for fine whiskey, so they’ll be quick to 
appreciate the elégant flavor of Walker’s DeLuxe. For this is straight bourbon at its enjoyable 
best—made by Hiram Walker. May we suggest it for you and your friends? 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ¢ 90.4 PROOF ¢ HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





